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PART  I      FREXCH  RULE 


CHAPTER   I 
WIDENING    THE   BOUNDS   OF    THE   WORLD 

The  fifteenth  century  was  a  wonderful  age! 
We  sometimes  speak  of  it  as  the  "Renaissance" 
or  the  "new  birth,"  because  in  that  century  in 
Lurope,  people's  minds  began  to  be  so  much 
more  alive  than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
Lile  became  full  of  interest.  Books  began  to 
be  printed,  and  in  that  way  many  more  had 
the  chance  of  reading  than  in  the  old  days  when 
every  book  had  to  be  co[)ied  out  by  hand. 
Studies  that  had  been  almost  forgotten  were 
taken  up  again.  New  things  were  invented, 
new  lands  were  discovered. 

One  of  the  studies  that  began  to  interest 
people  afresh  was  Geography,  and  one  of  those 
most  interested  in  it,  in  all  its  branches,  was  a 
wise  young  prince  of  Portugal  called  afterwards 
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At    that    tiiiu'    sonic    parts    of    Europe,        e 
cities    of    Italy    cspeciallN .    had    ^^rown    rich    by 
trading    with     liuh'a    and    China.      From    these 
I)hices  the\-  broui^ht  home   wonderful  silks,    pre- 
cious stones,  .uunis,  perfumes  and  other  luxuries. 
But  it  took  a  \  ery  lonj^  time  to  hrini;  these  things 
all  the  \va\-  trcjm  India,  and  it  was  very  expensive, 
for  the>-  had  to  be  carried  part  of  the  way  by 
boat  and  part  of  the  way  b\-  caravan,  whilst  many 
changes  from   boat   to  caraxan  and   back  again 
had    to    be    made.      Often,    too,    in    these    long 
journe\s  by  land  and  river,  the  merchants  were 
attacked  and  robbt'd;  at    times  even   murdered. 
Now    Portugal    was    so    far    to    the    west   of 
Europe  that  she  got  a  very  small  share  of  this 
trade.     So  it  occurred  to    Prince   Henry  that   it 
W(nild   be  a  great  advantage  to  his  country  if  a 
path  to  India  could  be  found  all  the  way  by  sea. 
He    telt    sure    it    was    possible    to    sail    from 
Portugal    right    round    by   the    south   of   Africa 
and  on  to  India. 

Hut  men  laughed  at  the  idea.  They  thought 
that  the  land  of  Africa  went  straight  on  to  the 
South  Pole  and  that  there  was  no  water  around 
the  South  Pole  at  all.  Besides,  at  that  time, 
sailors  were  timid.  The\-  did  not  like  to  venture 
far  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  es])ecially  to  go 
south  to  the  e(|uator.  They  had  the  idea  that 
the  sun  blazed  so  furiousK"  there  that  the 
wa\es    ol     (he     ^r.i     :i(tii  .11' 
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quite  believed   that  any  sailor  who  tried   to  go 
beyond  a  certain  point  would  never  return. 

But  Prince  Henry  was  sure  all  these  ideas 
were  foolish.  So,  to  try  to  give  people  a  truer 
knowledge  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  laws  of  the  sea,  he  built  a  college  for 
the  study  of  geography  and  navigation.  To 
this  college  came  a  great  many  wise  men  and 
there  they  studied  many  things  good  sailors  need 
to  know — how  to  guide  themselves  by  the  stars 
— how^  to  use  the  compass — how  to  make  maps 
and  charts  and  instruments,  and  many  other 
things. 

Soon  this  knowledge  spread  in  Portugal  Her 
mariners  became  less  afraid  to  venture  far  out 
to  sea  and  they  made  many  discoveries,  finding 
the  beautiful  Azores  and  many  other  islands. 
They  grew  rich,  and  famous  for  their  boldness. 
At  last  the  day  came  (though  the  wise  i)rince 
was  dead  then)  when  a  Portuguese  fleet  actually 
managed  to  do  what  Prince  Henry  had  so  long 
dreamed  of  — sail  around  the  south  of  Africa 
and  on  to  India.  Then  the  rich  trade  with  the 
East  that  she  had  so  long  coveted,  was  opened 
up  to  Portugal. 

But  even  before  this  voyage  in  1497,  the 
discoveries  of  Portugal  were  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  capital  of  Portugal  (Lisbon)  and  her 
CiiKi   seaports  wt-iL-  kepi   in  a  constant  state  of 
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excitement,  as  almost  cxcry  week  some  fleet  of 
boats  was  startiiiii  off  on  a  V()ya.i;:;e  of  discovery, 
or  else  had  just  returned  with  wonderful  tales 
to  tell  and  wonderful  thini^s  to  show.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefori,  that,  although  he  belonged 
to  (lenoa,  it  was  to  Portugal  (\;knnbus  turned 
when  his  mind  was  full  oi  the  thought  of 
finding  a  water-way  to  India  by  sailing  straight 
west  across  the  ocean. 


CHKISTOPHIZR    COLIMBUS 

Now   let    us  learn  something   of  Christopher 
CoUnnbus,  the  man  who  in  trying  to  find  a  way 

to  India  by  water, 
happened  upon  this 
continent  of  ours. 

Christopher 
Columbus  was  born 
in  Genoa  about  the 
year  1453.  Though 
his  father  was  a 
wool  -  comber,  the 
little  lad  from  his 
earliest  years  had  a 
love  of  the  sea  and 
of  ships,  and  so  at 
the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  upon  a  sailor's  career.  We  know 
scMuething  of  his  life  at  sea  —  that  he  sailed 
wiiii  a  leiaiive  who  was  an  admiral;  that   with 
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him  he  was  engaged  sometimes  in  attacking 
cities,  sometimes  in  fighting  against  pirates;  and 
that  once  he  sailed  as  far  north  as  Iceland. 
Everything  we  learn  about  him  at  this  time 
shows  us  that  he  must  have  had  even  then  the 
qualities  he  possessed  in  later  li*'e,  when  he  made 
his  great  voyage  across  the  unknown  oce.  n 

We  gather  that  he  was  tall  and  commanding 
in  appearance,  courteous  in  his  manner,  though 
quick-tempered,  and  at  all  times  deeply  religious. 
Above  all,  he  was  full  of  determination;  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  not  let  any  difficulty,  however 
great,  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose. 

His  son  tells  us  that  a  shipwreck  cast  him 
upon  the  shores  of  Lisbon  ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  had  then  been  living  there  for  some 
years  before  the  shipwreck,  drawn  there  doubt- 
less by  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese  as  explorers. 

In  Lisbon  the  daily  talk  was  of  the  new  lands 
discovered,  and  of  those  that  migh*  yet  be 
found.  All  this  excited  Columbus  greatly,  and 
he  talked  with  the  learned  men  and  read  and 
studied  all  he  could  find  on  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphy. He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
earth  must  be  round,  not  flat,  .as  most  people 
then  thought,  and  that  if  it  were  round,  India 
(as  he  always  called  Asia)  might  be  reached  by 
sailing  straight  west  from  Portugal. 

As  soon  as  Columbus  made  up  his  mind  that 
this   was  possible,  he  determined  to  make  every 
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effort  to  carry  (uit  his  idea.  He  had  found  in 
the  Bible  verses  that  seemed  l(j  show  he  was 
meant  to  be  the  imv  to  brin^  "the  ends  of  the 
earth  together,"  anfl  he  was  fired  by  the  thought 
of  carr\  inu  the  True  Faith  into  heathen  lands. 
But  how  was  he  to  ^et  the  ships  and  the  men 
to  cross  that  vast  ocean?  He  made  several 
efforts  to  persuade  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit 
out  ships  for  his  purpose,  but  thcnigh  the  king 
was  interested,  he  had  Khj  many  other  affairs 
(Ml  hand  to  permit  him  to  take  up  this  wild 
venture. 

At  last  ('(jhnnbus  determined  io  leave  Portu- 
gal and  go  lo  Spain.  At  this  time  Spain  was  at 
vvar  with  the  Moors,  and  when  he  arrived 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  were  too 
busy  also  to  give  any  time  to  poor  Columbus. 
After  waiting  a  year,  he  was  allowed  to  tell 
his  story  to  the  king  and  queen  before  a  great 
gathering  of  learned  people,  but  many  of 
these  made  fun  of  him. 

\\  hen  he  spoke  oi  the  roundness  of  the  earth 
he  was  asked:— "Is  there  anyone  so  foolish  as  to 
believe  that  there  is  land  opposite  our  land,  and 
people  with  their  feet  opposite  to  ours?  People 
who  walk  with  their  heels  upward  and  their  heads 
hanging  down?  That  there  is  a  part  of  the 
world  where  things  are  topsy-turvy;  where  the 
trees  grow  with  their  branches  downward  and 
where  it  rains,  snows  and  hails  upward?" 
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Sonu-  said  vvvu  il  the  worU'  'Zir/'c  round,  and 
a  ship  r\  i-r  siiccecdcd  in  rcachiiijj.  India  by  sailing 
across  the  oican,  how  couhl  she  vvvv  ^v[  back 
again?  How  couU!  she  climb  up  the  sides  ot  the 
globe  again? 

But  in  this  great  gathi-ring  there  were  some 
who  were  much  inipri'ssed  b\  Columbus'  speech, 
and  were  in  sympathy  with  his  ideas.  These 
men  tried  to  induce  the  king  and  (pieen  to  give 
him  the  ships,  but  alwa>  s  other  matters  took  up 
the  attention  of  the  sovereigns. 

At  last  alter  having  waited  more  than  four 
years,  following  the  court  from  place  to  place, 
Columbus,  in  desj)air,  decided  to  try  somewhere 
else,  for  the  king  of  i'ortugal  had  now  written 
him  to  come  to  him. 

He  left  the  c(juri.  but  (mi  his  wa>'  to  take 
counsel  of  his  brother,  he  stopped  at  a  convent 
to  beg  bread  for  his  boy.  The  Prior  of  the  con- 
vent vas  much  struck  b\  his  noble  appearance, 
and  after  talking  to  him,  grew  interested  in  his 
story.  He  secretly  sent  a  powerful  friend  of 
his  to  Isabella,  imploring  her  not  to  lose  for 
Spain  so  splendid  a  chance;  and  ("ohnubus  was 
called  back.  He  arrixed  at  a  great  moment — 
the  last  Moorish  king  had  handed  over  to  Spain 
the  ke\  s  of  his  palace,  and  the  long  war  with  the 
Moors  was  at  an  end.  Columbus  in  his  plain 
garb,  and  with  his  mind  full  of  what  seemed 
visionary-  schemes,  appeared  quite  out  of   place 
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amid  the  pomp  and  splendour  and  glory  of  the 
rejoicins,^  Si)aniards.  Wlu-n  hv  told  his  plans  and 
insisted  that  it"  hv  undertook  this  voxaj^e  he 
must  have  the  title  of  admiral  and  be  vice- 
roy over  atu-  lands  he  mig'ht  discover,  the  i)roud 
nobles  of  Sj)ain  were  shocked  and  indignant  to 
think  that  a  poor  sailor  should  aspire  to  such 
rank  and  dignity.  And  once  again  Columbus 
pre[)ared  t(j  leave  Spain,  for  his  self-respect 
would  not  allow  him  to  accept  an>-  lower  terms. 

It  was  then  that  the  real  greatness  of  Isa- 
bella's character  shone  forth.  Whilst  the  nobles 
were  indignant,  and  the  king  coldly  indifTereni, 
Isabella  declared  she  would  help  him  herself, 
if  she  had  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  do  it.  And  so 
in  May,  1492,  eighteen  long  years  after  he  had 
first  dreamed  of  this  venture,  Columbus  had  the 
promise  of  three  small  ships  which  were  to  sail 
from  the  little  seaport  of  Palos  — the  very  place 
where  he  had  begged  bread  at  the  convent  door. 

We  get  some  idea  of  what  a  wonderful  thing 
Coiunibus  was  planning  to  do,  when  we  read 
of  the  terror  with  which  even  the  boldest 
looked  upon  this  expedition.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  sailors  could  be  got  to 
venture,  or  ship-owners  to  supply  the  ships. 
At  hist  two  brothers,  themselves  great  navigators 
and  men  who  believed  in  Columbus,  offered  to 
sail  with  hitii,  and  t{>  ^udi^'v  am^  nf  th.t^  sHjr-- 
Others  were  forced  by  the  queen  to  do  the  same, 
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and  at  lriis;th  in  Aii.niisl  1492,  tlin-c  ships  —  the 
"Santa  Maria,"  the  "Pinta"  and  the  "\ina" — 
\\\rc  riad\   to  sail. 

It  would  take  too  lonp;  to  tt'll  ihc  details  of 
this    vo\ai;e    as    ("olninhii-    \vr(Uc    them    in    the 


Thk    "Nina." 

daily  journal  he  kept.  But  it  was  a  voyage  full 
of  trials  and  difficulties  which  abundantly  proved 
the  mettle  of  this  brave  man.  Most  of  the  crew 
had  shipped  unwillingly  in  the  beginning,  and 
when  days  and  weeks  passed  by,  and  still  they 
were  sailing  every  day  farther  awav  from 
country,  home  and  friends,  they  grew  mutinous, 
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aiul  (•(.liinil)iis  was  at  his  wits'  crul  to  induce 
tlnni  to  (ontimic.  A  prnsion  had  been  offcTt'd 
t"  the  man  who  'irst  saw  land,  and  in  tht-ir 
r.i.ucrncss  lo  ^c-t  t his,  some  oir-  was  continually 
slioulin.u.  "l.md:  I  sec  hmd."  When  this  hmd 
turned  out  to  he  only  a  low  cload,  the  desi)air 
would  he  greater  than  e\er. 

At    len.uth    when    thin.us    were   at    their   very 
worst,   and   the  fleet   had    been   at  sea  over  two 
months,  there  came  si^ns   that   land   really  was 
near.      Birds   that    they   knew  ondd   not   fly   far 
from   land   passed    near   them.       Once    a   branch 
of    thorn    with   berries  on    it   went  floating  by; 
reeds  appeared  and    bits  of   wood;   then   a  stick 
curiously    carved.      The    lu^ht    after    they    had 
sei-n   this,  no  one   slept,  and   about   ten  o'clock 
(  oUnnbus  him.self  saw  a  litiht  ulimm   ring  at  a 
Rri-at  distance.      It  seemed  the  light  of  a  torch 
carried  by  some  person  as  he  walked,  or  perhaps 
HI  a  boat   bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  waves. 
While  cN  eryone  was  straining  his  eyes,  about  two 
HI  the  morning  a  gun  was  Hred  from  the  "Pinta," 
and  all  knew  that  land  had  been  sighted.     The 
day  was  PViday,  the  12th  of  October. 

As  the  day  dawned,  with  jovful  hearts  all 
made  reach  to  land.  Columbus,  richlv  clad  in 
scarlet,  carr>  ing  the  ro>  al  standard.  On  landing, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth' 
aiui  poured  forth  thanks  to  God,  then  planted 
the  royal  standard  and  claimed  the  country  for 
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his  kiniL;  and  (|iu-cn,  calling  tlu'  island  San 
Sal\  ador. 

lli>  nun  \V(  nt  wild  with  j<)\ ,  and  those  who 
had  1)1(11  iii()>t  nlxllioiis  and  unbelieving  fell  at 
his  Ic'C't   .md   l)i\i;;<cd   lOi^iwni'ss. 

The  nati\  cs  w  ho  at  tirsl  had  tUd  to  the  woods 
now  be^an  to  take  c(Hirage  and  canie  crowding 
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around  the  Spaniards,  gazing  in  admiration  at 
these  wonderful  new  bi'ings  with  the  white  skin, 
the  beards  and  the  beautiful  clothes.  They 
thought  that  in  their  winged  shijjs  they  must  have 
sailed  down  from  the  skies.  They  themselves 
were  (juite  naked,  tiiough  painted  with  many 
colours;  and  their  hue  was  almost  that  of  copper. 
Columbus,  belie\iiig  iu'  had  reached  his 
longed-for  India,  called  them  "Indians,"     Later, 
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ulicii  i(  was  P/ali/cd  thai  .i  new  coiiiiiiciil  had 
III  til  (liscos  crcd.  tlic  i>I.ind>  .it  which  ( "oluinhiis 
had  first  toiltdu'd  wrrc  calKd  the  "West  Indies," 
1)111  ihi'  naiiu'  "Indians"  was  apiiliitl  lo  ihe 
natives  ot"  the  w  hok-  contiiU'iit. 

We  must  not  speak  here  of  the  many  interest- 
ing and  exciting  experiences  of  Columluis  and 
his  men  in  their  exploration  of  the  new  l.mds. 
When  he  returned  to  Spain  and  told  of  his 
wonderful  discovery,  showini;  the  nian\  things 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  luw  world, 
he  was  treated  with  the  grt-atist  hoiKjur  by 
the  sovereigns.  Indeed  the  wlujle  of  western 
Kuro[)e  rang  with  his  praise,  and  great  was  the 
envy  of  the  other  countries  at  the  good  fortune 
of  Spain. 

Columbus  made  three  other  voyages,  but 
though  in  each  he  made  further  valuable  dis- 
coveries, it  is  sad  to  say  that  through  the 
jealousy  of  some  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  he  was  not 
treated  with  the  gratitude  he  deserved.  Instead, 
on  the  return  from  one  voyage  he  was  actually 
brought  all  the  way  home  to  Spain  in  chains. 

Nor  was  the  new  country  named  after  him, 
but  got  its  name  from  another  man — Amerigo 
Vespucci  -who  visited  the  places  (\)lundjus  had 
discovered,  and  wrote  and  i^ublished  the  story 
of  his  travels.  His  book  was  much  read,  so  that 
people  assuciaieu  his  name  with  the  new  land, 
and  in  time  it  came  to  be  called  "America." 
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JOHN    AND   SKMASTIAN    CABOT 

The  news  of  tliis  mrat  (Hsconxtx  of  ("olunibus 
slin-fd    all     luiropc,    hut    iiowluTe   did    ii    cause 
greater   exeilemenl    than   in    a   honu^  in    Bristol, 
England,    where    liwd    John   ("abot    (himself   a 
Genoese,   and    therefore    a    fellow    townsman    of 
Columbus)    and    his    three    sons.      One     of     the 
sons,  Sebastian,  then  onl\-  a  lad,  sa>  s  that    when 
he  heard  the  news  "there  increased  in  my  heart 
a    great    flame    of    desire    to    do     some    notable 
thuig."      The    father   was    ncjt    less   stirred    and 
ai)i)lied    to    King    Henr\-   \'II    for   permission    to 
go  in  search  of  new  lands  for  England.      Henry 
had  been  hinist'lf  much  interested  in  Co!umbus. 
Indeed    "had   it    not    been    for  piracy   the   West 
Indies  might  have  been  discovered  for  England." 
In  the  days  of  his  difiiculty  Columbus  had  sent 
his  brother  to  England   to  ask  aid  fnuii   Henry. 
The  messenger  was  taken  Ijy  pirates,  and  though 
when  he  did  approacl    the  king  of  England,  the 
answer   was   favourable,    it    was    then    too   late. 
Columbus  had  made  his  great  discovery  under 
the  banner  of  Si)ain. 

Now,  Henry  readily  granted  Cabot  the  per- 
mission he  asked,  udling  him  "to  sail  to  all 
ports,  countries  and  seas  of  the  East,  of  the 
West,  and  of  the  North"  to  seek  out  lane'  hitherto 
unknown.  Hut,  like  the  thrifty  man  he  was, 
though  he  gave  Cabot  i)ermission,  telling  him  to 
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take  five  ships,  he  did  not  offer  him  any  money 
to  ht  out  these  ships.  On  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
pressly said  that  Cabot  must  go  at  his  own 
expense  and  give  him  a  tlfth  of  the  profits,  if 
there  should  turn  out  to  be  any. 


THIS    TABUT    IS   IN  HONOUR   OF  THC   FAMOUS    NAV16ATOB 

John  Cabot 

WwnwB-Mtbontjf «  (rttm^atnit  cf  ltoiI^Y\^l  d.rtctirjs  hire  "tocamutr 
cauxy  amJpajnaj'  tm  ENGLAND  ail  lincb  b.  Dwhl  l.nd  'ivtJuiwrain'^t/ic 
'T'i"'°'''JSi^.iL*'^*^^^  5l„pTHEAVArrHr-'V,i«j  hntfi^,\.i 
thr  (Up  of  &^WjBjyjNK:Eo»ll7.a''c«Ju«.U97ontlK  norlhMVttrn 
aeaboard  oj  NORTH  AMERICA  xi  fcyiiu  discwtnt.  in  this  «t  tk  Wkin^xw 
e«  l!)  ENGLAND  a  cbim  upon  tbe  Contiufiit  uibicb  Iht  cdoninnj  spirit  ot  her 

Acre^aoT?  ofHtrHijriiy  iUfOtVlcnHIA  dannc  ^koic  f^nt/Ktit  reign th 
Uommun  '/CMAM  ha  tiUnd^d/rom  iht  i/Km  lint  nut  fyCmTdndfn^iA 
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So  instead  of  live  ships,  John  Cabot  managed 
to  get  but  one,  and  that  a  very  tiny  ship,  manned 
by  only  eighteen  sailors. 

In  the  spring  of  1497,  this  little  ship,  the 
"Matthew,"  sailed  away  with  Kngland's  first 
exploring  parly,  its  leader  full  of  hope  that  he 
might  find  "Cathay,"  as  China  and  India  were 
bOiuetinicb  caiied. 
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Little   has  cc    lU'   down    to   us   rci^arding   this 
v()\a,uc',  but  we  know  that  Cabot  sailed  westward 
from  l':n,uhind,  aiub  after  "wanderintj;  for  a  long 
time,  at  length  hit  upon  land."      It  was  June  24th 
when   the>    were  startled   by  this  si^ht.      Cabot 
called  the  land  "Prima  \'ista"  or  "First  Seen," 
and  it  is  now  though*  to  have  been  Cape  Breton. 
He  went  a  little  farther,  exploring  the  coast,  and, 
landing  at  one  spot.  i)lanted  the  Hag  of  England. 
As  Columbus  did  not  reach  the  mainland  ti'l  his 
third    voyage  in    1498,    Cabot   was   thus  its  real 
discoverer.     Some  indeed  have  said  the  contin- 
ent should  have  been  called  "C^d^otiana." 

To  us  it  sounds  odd  to  read  of  Cabot's  "great 
displeasure"  at  the  finding  of  this  land.  He 
had  hoped  to  go  sailing  on  without  hindrance 
till  India  was  reached,  and  he  was  grieved  when 
he  discovi'i-ed  a  continent  that  stood  in  his  way. 
But  you  must  not  think  that  he  knciv  it  was  a 
continent.  It  was  to  be  a  long  time  yet  before 
men  knew  that,  or  before  attempts  to  find  a 
water-way  to  India  through  it  were  to  be  given 
up. 

Alter  a  short  sta\'  in  the  new  world,  the  little 
ship  seems  to  have  sailed  for  home  again,  being 
short  of  provisions.  Though  in  one'place  Cabot 
tells  us  they  saw  no  inhabitants,  one  of  the  old 
chroniclers  says  he  brought  back  with  him  to  the 
king  "three  men   taken  in  the   new-found    land. 


W-hri     ^\- 
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raw  flesh,  and  spoke  such  speech  that  no  man 
could  understand  them,  and  in  their  demeanour 
were  Hke  brute  beasts."  Certainly  the  little 
"Matthew"  brought  back  nothing  in  the  shape 
^f  profits.  Nevertheless,  its  brave  captain  was 
treated  with  great  honour;  the  king  granted  "to 
liym  that  found  the  new  ile"  £10,  and  Cabot 
went  about  we  are  told  "dressed  in  silk"  and 
making  promises  to  his  friends  of  lands  in  his 
new  domains. 

A  second  expedition  was  quickly  planned, 
for  now  all  thought  that  at  least  the  edges  of 
Cathay  had  been  reached,  and  the  wealthy 
trade  with  the  East  would  soon  be  theirs.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  that  John  Cabot  was  with  this 
second  expedition,  but  certainly  his  son,  Sebas- 
tian, was.  It  is  said  that  about  three  hundred 
people  went  with  them,  intending  to  settle  in  the 
new  land.  They  sailed  west  again  and  seem 
to  have  coasted  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
and  to  have  tried  to  enter  the  straits  leading  to 
Hudson  Bay.  But  there  they  found  such 
"monstrous  heaps  of  ice  swimming  in  the  sea,'" 
and  the  cold  so  intense,  that  the  men  grew 
mutinous  and  Cabot  had  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
He  tells  i;s  very  little  of  what  the  land  was  like, 
except  that  there  was  "great  plentie  of  fish  and  of 
beares."  He  says:— "The  beares  plunge  them- 
selves into  the  water  where  great  multitudes  of 
fish  lie,  and  they  fasten  their  claws  into  their 
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scales  and  so  draw  them  to  the  land  and  eate 
them.  So  the  beares  being  satisfied  with  fish 
are  not  noisome  to  men." 

Leaving  these  northern  regions,  they  then 
sailed  southward  to  warmer  climes,  following 
the  coast  right  down  to  Florida. 

We  hear  nothing  further  of  John  Cabot,  but 
Sebastian    we    next    hear   of    in    the    service    of 

Spain,   where   he   found 
great  distinction,    being 
indeed      made     "grand 
Pilot  of         Indies."   We 
are  glad  .o  k.iow  that  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  England,  where  he 
was  of  great  service  to 
the  country.     He  must 
have  been  over  seventy, 
when    in    gratitude    for 
the  part   he  had  played 
in  a  difficult  matter,  the 
boy-king,   Edward    VI,    granted   to    "Sebastian 
Cabot  the  great  seaman"  £200. 

Unhappily  the  interest  in  the  discoveries  that 
he  and  his  father  haJ  made  soon  died  out,  so 
that  England  gained  little  good  from  them.  ' 


Sebastian  Cabot. 
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THE   HIGHWAY    TO   CANADA 
JACQUES   CARTIER 

Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  gaining 
wealth  and  honour  by  her  discoveries  in  the 
new  world.  F*ortugal  had  been  doing  the  same. 
England  had  sent  out  the  Cabots.  Now  France 
began  to  think  that  she  must  not  be  left  al- 
together behind  in  the  race  for  new  possessions. 

So  in  1524,  King  Francis  the  First  sent  out 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  one  Verazzano  who, 
though  a  Florentine,  was  then  in  the  service  of 
France.  Note  what  great  sailors  the  Italians 
were:  Columbus,  Cabot  and  Verazzano  were  all 
three  Italian's. 

Verazzano  sailed  along  the  coast  of  America 
trom  the  south  as  far  north  as  what  is  in  our 
day  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
King  on  his  return  to  France  is  the  earliest 
description  we  have  of  the  shores  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  did  not  find  the  longed-for  road 
to  India,  and  if  he  made  any  other  voyages  of 
discovery,  we  know  nothing  of  them. 

For  many  years  now  however  French  fisher- 
men had  been  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  fish  for 
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cod  around  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and 
throuKdi  them  it  was  known  that  a  j'.reat  arm  of 
the  sea  sfn-tched  westward  from  that  Island. 
King  Francis  thouglit  thai  this  might  be  Jie  sea- 
road   to   "Cathay"  and  so   he  decided    to    send 

some  one  to  find 
out.  This  time 
he  chose  a  man 
called  Jaccjues 
Cartier,  a  very 
brave  and  skilful 
sailor  belonging 
to  the  little  sea- 
port town  of  St. 
iMaL. 

W  h  e  n  the 
Kings  of  Spain 
a  n  d  1^  <j  r  t  u  g  a  1 
heard  what  Fran- 
cis was  planning 
to  do,  they  were 
very  angry  ;  they 
said  he  had  no 
right  to  send  explorers  to  the  new  world,  be- 
cause all  the  land  there  belonged  to  them. 
Indeed,  the  Pope  had  said  so. 

But  Francis. only  laughed  at  th.'m,  saying  he 
would  like  to  see  "the  clause  in  old  Father 
Adam's  will"  that  gave  all  the  new  world  to 
his  "brothers  of  Spain  and   Portugal;"  and   by 
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the    King's  orders   Jacques    Carticr   set    sail    I'li 
15134  with  two  small  vessels. 

When  he  sighted  Newfoundland  he  stopped 
for  I  while  at  a  little  island  that  he  named 
the  "  Isle  of  Birds,"  because  there  were  such 
countless  numbers  of  birds  there.  Black  and 
white  they  were,  and  very  fat.  The  sailors 
caught  them  easily  on  the  shore  and  filled 
barrels  with  them,  salting  them  for  food. 
His  men  loved  to  stand  at  the  ships'  sides 
and  watch  the  bear  swimming  across  to  the 
island  to  feed  upon  these  birds  and  their 
eggs.  We  think  now  that  it  was  the  "great 
auk"  he  saw  in  such  large  numbers,  and  that 
the  birds  that  "burrowed  in  the  ground  and 
bit  like  dogs"  were  puffins.  Cartier  says  of 
one  r.f  the  bears  that  swam  a  great  distance 
"It  was  as  big  as  any  cow,  and  as  white  as 
any  swan." 

From  there  they  sailed  north  till  they  came 
to  the  narrow  strait  of  Belle  Isle  that  separ- 
ates Newfoundland  from  Canada.  After  being 
kept  there  for  some  time  by  the  ice  (as  ships 
often  are  nowadays),  they  came  south  through 
the  strait  and  past  the  rocky  shor<?s  of  La- 
brador. There  they  met  a  fishing-boat  from 
their  own  land  from  which  we  know  that 
Frciuh  fishermen  knew  these  waters  quite  well, 
oui  v\iuentiy  Iney  naa  never  lliuugiiL  of  going 
exploring. 
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All  till'  coast  thL'\'  passed  seemed  to  Cartier 
so  barren  and  drear>-,  that  he  says  it  niijj;ht  have 
been  the  land  (lod  ^a\e  to  Cain.  But  going 
south  the\-  soon  came  upon  a  very  different 
scene — a  land  of  trees,  flowers  and  fruit,  ver>' 
delightful    to   see    and    filled    with    the   songs  of 

birds.  Sailin-:  on  they 
found  themselves  ii:  a 
bay  which,  because  of 
the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  called  "La  Baie 
des  Chaleurs."  Wild 
men  were  seen  all 
along  the  banks. 
Many  of  them  paddled 
out  to  the  French  in 
light  bark  canoes, 
bringing  fish  and  fruit 
and  "seals  ready  sod- 
den" and  "  making 
signs,"  says  Cartier, 
"  that  they  did  give 
them  unto  us."  The 
French  on  their  part  gave  the  wi'd  men 
hatchets,  knives,  strings  of  glass  beads  and 
bits  of  bright  coloured  cloth,  which  seemed  to 
please  them  greatly. 

After  he  had  gone  carefully  around  the  bay 
to  :5ce  if  lie  could  iiiid  any  signs  of  ihe  passage  he 
was    always    seeking,    Cartier    landed    a    little 
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tarther  on  at   (iasj)*.:.      Here   he  set   up  a   huge 

wooden  cross,  carving  on  it  three  lilies,  in  t(^ken 

that  the  country  belonged  to  France;  then,  after 

persuading  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  to  let 

him  take  two  of  his  s(;ns  back  with  him,  he  set 

sail  for  France.      He  wanted   the  boys  so   that 

they  might  learn  French  and  be  able  to  interpret 

for  him  what  the  natives  said,  when  he  returned 

to  Canada,  as  he  was  even  then  planning  to  do. 

The  story  Jacques  Cartier  had  to  tell  when 

he  reached  St.  iMalo  seems  to  have  thrilled  all 

France.     And  the  next  year  we  find  this  brave 

mariner  sailing  westward  again,  this  time  with 

three    ships,    and    bringing    with    him    the    two 

Indian  lads  he  had  carried  off  who  now,  as  he  had 

hoped,  knew  some  French. 

After  a  very  stormy  voyage,  he  once  again 
passed  through  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  and,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  mainland,  entered  a  bay  which 
he  named,  in  honour  of  the  Saint  whose  birthday 
iL  was,  "St.  Lawrence."  It  was  shortly  after  he 
left  this  bay  that  he  found  himself  in  the  great 
and  beautiful  rive,  which  now  bears  the  same 
name,  "St.  Lav.  xnce." 

On  and  on  he  went  till  he  reached  that 
striking  bluff  on  which  Quebec  is  now  built. 
Near  this  great  rock,  close  to  a  little  Indian 
village  called  Stadacona,  Cartier  anchored.  Soon 
"i-  r,iiii;L,  vvere  surrounded  by  the  bark  canoes  of 
many  Indians,  who  greeted  the  newcomers  with 
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cries  (,f  (U-lij-ht  aiul  offered  them  Kills  of  food 
ol  ditterent  sorts.  Cartier  ^ave  them  presents 
HI  return  with  which  they  seemed  as  pleased 
as  children. 

Xt'M  day  their  chief,  Donnacona,  with  some 
ot  his  braves,  came  out  to  meet  the  French,  and 


Car  HERS  Arrival  at  Stadaco.na. 

the  chief  put  Cartier's  arm  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  his  hand  as  a  mar'  >f  respect.  As  the 
summer  was  nearly  over  and  the  Indians  here 
seenied  to  be  friendly  and  to  have  plenty  of  food, 
the  French  made  up  their  minds  to  stay  here  for 
the  winter. 

Cartier  himself,  however,  having  heard 
through  the  two  lads  that  thero  «as  a  hi— cr 
Indian  town  higher  up  the  river,  was  eager^toto 
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up  to  SCO  it  bt'fori-  the  wintrr  should  come  on. 
Acc(jrdin^ly,  he  ^ave  orders  for  the  smallest  ship 
to  be  got  ready — with  two  boats — for  the  trip. 

When  they  heard  hi-  was  planning  to  leave 
them,  great  was  the  grief  of  Donnacona  and  his 
men.  They  did  all  the>  could  to  stop  him. 
Finding  persuasion  fail,  they  trii'd  to  frighten 
him  from  going.  They  dressed  u\)  three  Indians 
as  demons,  having  black  bodies,  nujnstrous  horns 
and  glaring  eyes,  and  sent  them  in  a  canoe  past 
the  French  ships.  Just  as  they  got  in  front  of 
them,  the  chief  demon,  with  dreadful  looks, 
uttered  in  piercing  shrieks  some  message,  which 
Cartier's  Indian  lads  told  him  was  a  warning 
from  the  god  of  Hochelaga,  not  to  go  up  the  river. 
Cartier  only  laughed  at  this,  and  with  five  of  his 
gentlemen  and  twenty  armed  men  made  his  way 
up  stream.  Everywhere  the  natives  seemed 
friendly  and  at  every  turn  the  scenery  seemed 
more  beautiful.  At  length  the  ship  grounded, 
but  getting  into  the  two  boats  they  pressed  on 
till  I  hey  reached  the  island  they  sought.  Before 
the\  could  land,  the  shores  were  lined  with  men, 
women  and  children,  all  leaping  and  dancing 
with  joy  and  excitement  over  the  coming  of  the 
"pale  faces." 

The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
"having  very  gorgeously  attired  themselves," 
ilie  liiile  party  of  Frenchmen  landed.  Following 
their    Indian  guides   through   a   great    forest  of 
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oaks,  ilms  and  maphs,  all  hcautifiil  in  the  crim- 
son and  .u,.Id  ,,f  iluir  Octohcr  colourin.i.,  (hey 
canu-  to  a  ricarin.u  at  tin-  loot  „t  a  mountain 
In  the  (cntrc  of  lidds  ,,|  yellow  mai/c  was  the 
Indian  town  of  JI.MJu-la.ua.  it  was  entirely 
surrounded  !,>  a  IukIi,  strong,  wooden  wall,  made 
of   three   rows  of   tree-trunks.      The   town   itself 
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contained  lifiy  or  nn.rc-  long  houses,  and  as 
every  house  held  sc-vvral  fan.ilies,  it  was  r,uite 
a  big  town  to  find  in  such  a  place. 

(dirtier  and  his  men  were  led  with  great 
ceremony  into  the  little  square  in  front  of  the 
town;   mats  were  brought  for  them  to  sit  upon 

h"l..?J7u'^'\'"^,.  J'""''^!'V    ''^^"'^    ^"    ^'^"^^'    them 
•-^>nour,  tiie    Indians  r\  ideniiy  thinking   them   a 

wonderful    new    race    of    beings,    if    not    gods. 
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Tl  I'ir  chicl — a  {)oor  old  man  with  withered 
liiul)s  and  no  si^Mi  of  kingship  e.\ce{)t  tht  red 
band  around  his  head  was  carried  out  on  a 
deerskin  and  hiid  before  ^artier,  whose  touch  he 
evidently  thought  might  cure  him.  Cai  tier 
rrxcrently  read  a  chai)tr:-  fn,m  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  and  offered  pra>ers  for  him  and  all 
those  p(jor  heathen  pe')j)le. 

As  soon  as  the  curiosity  of  the  Indians 
regarding  th"ir  white  guests  had  been  somewhat 
satisfied,  Jacques  Cartier  and  his  com-panions 
climbed  the  mountain.  Their  guides  pointed 
out  the  rapids  and  told  them  wonderful  talcs  of 
treasures  to  be  found  away  to  the  we^t.  The  view 
lhe>  got  from  the  mountain  top  was  so  glorious 
that  they  called  the  hill  "Mount  Royal."  Later, 
whiii  a  cit\-  frr^.^v  up  at  its  foot,  it  was  named 
from  this  "Montreal." 

The  party  n<nv  returned  to  Stadacona  to 
begin  their  first  winter  in  the  new  world.  The 
companions  they  had  left  there  had  built  a 
fort  which  they  stocked  with  food  and  there 
made  themselves  safe  in  case  the  Indians  who 
did  not  seem  quite  as  friendly  as  before  should 
attack  them.  But  they  had  no  idea  how  cold 
the  winter  can  be  in  this  country  and  their 
clothes  were  not  nearly  warm  enough. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  •  .  ry  bitter  winter. 
The  cold  was  intense;  the  drifts  of  snow  piled 
many  feet  high;  the  masts  and  spars  and  ropes 
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ot    the  ships  wt-rc  (oalid   heavily  with   ice;   the 


i;r(niii(l    was    like    iron. 


TI 


lese    poor    men    from 


'Siinn\     iM-ance"    suffered    terribh".      Kot    only 


(lid    the\     t'eel    tin 


CO 


id, 


<iit   a  horrible  disease, 


called  sciirw,  broke  out  amont^st  them  and 
one  alter  anotluT  di(>d,  whilst  their  poor  com- 
panions had  liardK  strength  enough  left  to  burv 


them    in    the  >nowdrifts.       After    tl 


le)    had   lost 


twenty-tive  of  their  nu...ber,  and  almost  all  the 
others  were  sick,  ("artier  heard  of  a  cure  from  a 
Noung  sava^ie  who  had  himself  had  the  disease. 
He  was  told  to  brew  a  tea  made  of  the  bark  and 
lecV(>s  of  a  certain  tree  (the  white  spruce  it  is 
thought),  and  when  they  had  done  this  and  had 


Iru 


\\ 


Ilk  great  (luantities  of  it,  using  up  nearly  a 
hole  tree,  ever\-one  was  cured. 

i\e\  er  were  people  UKjre  glad  to  see  th 


e  spring 


tii-n   this  little  party  of   men   in   the  new  land. 
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and  as  soon  as  it  was  at  all  possible,  after  having 
attain  raised  a  cross  with  the  lilies  ot  I'Vance 
beneath,  the\'  started  for  home  onee  more. 

In  spite  of  all  his  sufferiniis  and  anxieties, 
Cartier  had  great  cause  lor  rcjoicint^.  He  had 
discovered  one  of  the  largest  rixers  in  the  world, 
and  had  proved  his  own  skill  <ind  courage  by 
exploring  it,  without  chart  or  other  help,  the 
greater  part  of  its  length. 

One  thing  ahjne  somewhat  tarnishes  his  good 
name.  Before  leaving,  he  in\ited  to  a  meeting, 
Donnacona  and  some  of  his  followers,  and  when 
they  came,  seized  the  chief  with  four  of  the 
others,  to  take  them  to  the  King  of  France. 
This  was  wrong  and  C  artier  suffered  for  it  later 


on. 


Nevertheless,  in  his  treatment  of  the  nativ 


es 


he  compares  very  favourably  with   most  of  the 
explorers  of   his  time. 


Reaching  France  full  of  enthusiasm  over  h 


IS 
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great  disco\ery  and    eager   to   get  helj)  to  start 
again  with  more  men  and  ships,  it  was  a  blow  t 
him  to  tnul  his  country  at  war  and  with  no  time 
to  think  of  the  New  World. 


Indeed,   there  were  some  who  said  it  was 


a 


foolish  waste  of  nun  and  monev  to  bother  with 


such  a  land  of 


snow  and   ice 


Oth 


ers. 


now 


ever,  had  faiMi  in  the  new  land  and  sided  with 
Jac(]ues  Caitier  in  pressing  the  King  for  help. 
Amongst  these  was  a  Noting  nobleman,  Sieur  de 
Roberx  al.  a  fa  voiirit(>  of   thclCimr     Winn  I* 


r-r>  n/>f> 


.;-5S 
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\\a>  oiuc  more  at  pi'acc,  t luTfturc,  aiiolluT  Ik-et 
was  .uoi  rca(!\-,  and  ihv  Kin^,  .uivint;  RolnTval 
the  titl<.'  ot  (".ovcnior  of  the  colony  that  was  to 
be  loundcd.  called  upon  CartiiT  \u  take  charge 
of  the  siiips. 

With  five  vessels  he  sailed  in  ir)41,  expecting 
Roberval  to  follow  soon  after.  The  voyage  was 
stormier  e\en  than  the  last,  and  they  became  so 
short  of  water  that  they  had  to  give  the  cattle 
they  were  taking  out  "cider  and  other  drinks  " 
in  its  place!  When  at  length  Stadacona  was 
reached  again,  the  natives  at  once  wanted  to 
know  where  were  their  chief  and  his  companions, 
("artier,  afraid  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  said  that 
Donnacona  had  died,  but  the  others  were 
so  hapi.y  in  France  that  they  had  not  wished  to 
retui.i.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  Indians  did 
not  believe  him,  but  felt  sure  that  all  their 
friends  were  dead,  and  from  this  time  the  old 
friendly  relationship  between  the  French  and 
the   Indians  was  gone. 

After  chcjosing  as  the  home  of  the  little 
colony  a  spot  farther  up  the  river  than  Stada- 
cona, he  put  his  new  settlers  to  work,  some 
at  cutting  down  trees,  some  at  building  a  fort, 
some  at  i)loughing  the  ground.  He  himself 
started  ui)  the  river  hoping  to  be  able  to  pass  the 
rai)ids  at  Hochelaga,  for  nou  remember  the 
Indians  had  told  him  of  the  trt-asures  to  be  found 
awa>'   to   th(>  west.      But    he  coidd    not    inan.ago 
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this  (lirnciilt  task.,  tiiul  so  rctiinucl  to  the  little 
coloiu'  wheri'  slill  there  wds  no  news  of  Roberval. 

When  the  lon^  winter  hatl  passed  and  spring 
had  conic  and  \et  the  (iovernor  had  not  arrived, 
(artier,  not  knowing  whiit  niitjht  have  happened, 
and  t"indin.u  the  Indians  \  cry  iinfriendh,  i)iit  all 
his  people  on  boartl  tiie  \  essels,  and  started 
back  to  France. 

As  the  ships  vere  passing  south  (.'f  New- 
foundland, Roberxal  and  hi^  company  appeared. 
It  is  said  he  told  C'artier  to  turn  back  with  hini, 
but  certainly  (/artier  did  not  dcj  so.  Roberval 
went  on  alone  with  his  three  ship-loads  of 
C(jlonists — nian\-  of  whom  wire  criminals  from 
the  prisons.  With  such  a  company  it  is  perhaps 
little  wonder  that  the  winter  was  one  full  of 
disaster.  Says  an  old  writer  :  —  '*  "  onsieur 
Roberval  used  ver\-  good  justice,  anti  i)unished 
ever\  man  according  to  his  offence.  One  was 
hanged  for  his  theft;  one  was  kept  a  ])risoiier  for 
his  offences;  others  also  were  put  in  irons,  and 
divers  were  whipped,  as  well  men  as  women." 
The  (iovernor  was  a  man  of  iron,  and  by  such 
means,  sa\  s  the  chronicler,  "  the\  lived  in 
(luiet" ! 

It  is  i)erhaps  as  well  for  our  country  that  on 
tile  return  of  spring,  with  the  remnant  of  this 
wretched  group  of  colonists  Rol)er\aI  too  sailed 
back  to  iM-ance.      Thus  ench'd   the  first  French 
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S(,ni.-  years  lafrr,  on.      i    'he  ^rcat  sailors  of 

Lli/alHili\  (lay.  Sir  Miimphrry  CillnTt.  tried  t,. 

plant  a  little  Knglish  colony  on  Ncwloundland, 

and    seekin-    a    XortlnveM      Passage    to     China.' 

attempted  to  sail  by  the  north  ot"  Canada.      He 

too  failed.  I.ut  his  last  words  ..s  his  little  ship,  the 

"Squirrel."   was    sinking,   still    live:    "Cheer    up 

my  lads."  he  said,   "xve  are  as  near  heaven  bv 

sea   as   by   land;"   and    we   think  of   him   as   the 

first  ol   th.it   lon.u  line  of  men   who  have  helped 

to  build  u|)  "C.reater  Britain." 

With  one  more  disaster  the  centurv  closed. 
There  is  a  long  sandy  reef  in  the  Atlantic  ncU  far 
from    Xova   Scotia,   called   Sable    Island,    which, 
because  ot    the  anmtless  ships   that    have   been 
wrecked   upon   its  treacherous  shores,  is   known 
t'^-day    as    "the    C.raveyard    of    the    Atlantic." 
On   this  dread   spot    a    French    nobleman,   de  la 
Roche,  left  a  party  of  convicts,  whilst  he  went  in 
search  of  a  better  place.      He  never  returned  for 
them.    A  storm  blew  him  back  to  France,  and 
five  long  years  passed  ere  he  could  send  a  ship 
out  f<jr  them.      Of  the  fifty  poor  wretches  'anded 
on    the    island,    eleven    only    had   survived,   and 
these  eleven  were  like  veritable  wild  men,  with 
their  hair  and  beards  of  prodigious  length,  and 
their  clothing,  the  shaggy,  untrimmed  skins  of 
animals.     At   sight    of    them    the    French    King 
was   moved    to   pity,   and   pardoning   their   past 

'   '-•'"•■•^    ;::5^i;;  a  ircsn  siai  i    in   ilie. 
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SAMUEL   DE   CHAMPLAIN 


At  the  besinniiig  of  the  seventccMith  century, 
thoiij^h  hardy  Norniaii  and  Breton  tishernun 
frequently  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  waters 
around  Newfoundland,  to  ^vt  cod  for  fast  days, 
and  some  even  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
bi'.y  heaver  skins  and  other  furs  from  the  In- 
dians, not  a  sinu:Ie  real  settler  was  to  be  found 
in  the  land.  Happily,  a  change  was  soon  to 
come  about,  and  this,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  one  man. 

After  years  of  quarrelling  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  (or  Huguenots,  as  French  Pro- 
testants were  called)  France  was  at  peace,  and 
some  of  her  brave  soldiers,  their  old  occupation 
being  gone,  fodnd  it  hard  to  settle  down  quietly 
at  home.  Amongst  these  was  a  young  man  of 
good  family  and  of  noble  character,  Samuel  de 
Champlain.  To  him,  adventure  was  the  very 
joy  of  life,  and  from  childhood  he  had  had  a 
passion  for  the  sea.  When  therefore  the  war  at 
home  ended,  he  seized  a  chance  that  came  to 
him  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies,  the  islands 
Columbus  had  first  discovered. 
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Tln'  (|ii.iiiitl\  illustra"tc(|  diary  \w  li.is  left  us 
of  his  tu.,  years  there,  s|i,,xv^  us  h,,w  keen  an 
observer  he  w.vs  and  how  interested  in  every- 
tliin.u  he  saw -the  bird.,  the  beasts,  the  hshes, 
the  \van(h'iin^  Indians  and  their  ways.  He 
noted  ex.ry  htth'  thin-  in  his  diary,  and,  with  his 

prentice  hand,  made 
lillleeoloiu-ed  sketches 
of  them  aU. 

1m- a  nee      seemed 
tame  to  him  after  this 
trip,   so   we   soon    find 
liini     back    aeain      in 
the    New  World,    this 
time     sailini;     up     the 
St.    Lawrence    as     far 
as   Cartiei's   "  Mount 
Ko\al"     but     tindiuii 
no    traces   of    the    In- 
dian xillaj^e  that  (dir- 
tier     had       (h'scribed 
nearly  seventy  years    before.      Only    wanderin- 
Indians  of  a  tribe  called  Algonquin  were   to   be 
found.      Some  disaster  must  have  befallen  those 
earlier  natives,  whom  we  know  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Huron-lnxjuois  tribe. 

The  next  year,  1()()4,  in  comjiany  with  a 
Huguenot  called  de  Monts,  lo  whom  the  French 
King  had  gi\en  tlu'  s(jle  right  to  thc>  fur  trade, 
Ciiain[)i  lii,   tame  again    to  Canada.       jhis  time 
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he  Weill,  nol   up  the  S(.   Law  rciKH-,  hut   to  what 
we  now  c.ill  \()\,i  Scoti.i. 

Dv  Monts,  who  had  \)vvu  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
I)ctoi-<',  was  in  hopes  that  in  tl;is  part,  whieh  they 
nainid  Acadia,  the\  nii.uht  I'wul  the  winters  not 
(juile  so  cohl.  Coastin^u  tile  shores  of  the  I^ay  of 
Inin(l\  (called  !.>>•  tlieni  "French  Ba\ ")  they 
canie  with  luucli  delight  upon  a  splendid  harbour 
in  a  beautifulh  wooded  sfiot,  and  Clianiplain 
named  it  "Port  Royal,"  for  it  was  a  harbour  fit 
for  a  kin^,  he  said. 

One  of  the  little  company,  Poutrincourt,  so 
fell  in  lo\e  with  the  New  World,  antl  especially 
with  this  little  corner  of  it,  that  he  begged  to  be 
given  this  bii  as  an  estate,  that  he  might  bring 
(nit  his  famil)-,  aiul  settle  there.  This  he  did 
later  on. 

But  (Hir  party  of  explorers  were  eager  to  go 
farther,  so  on  they  sailed,  round  the  head  of  the 
bay  and  along  its  northern  shore  till,  on  St. 
John's  l)a\ ,  [he\  reached  the  mouth  of  that 
beaut il 111  rixcr  which  ever  since  has  borne  the 
name  of  the  St.  John — though  some  indeed  call 
it  "the  Rhine  of  America." 

Present  1\-  the\'  came  to  a  little  island  that 
they  named  Sle.  Croix,  and  here  the>-  decided 
to  settle.  But  it  was  an  unlucky  choice,  and 
alter  a  miserable  winter  during  which  nearly 
halt  the  little  companx  died,  they  went  in  search 
of    a    better    site.     South-westward    along    the 
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roast  they  sailed  as  tar  as  I'lyiiioiith.  the  s[)ot 
\ylurc.  a  lew  \(ar>  later,  the  tan  )iis  "IMI-rim 
Fathers"  wire  f;  hind.  Here  they  (hcided  to 
turn,  tor,  iliou^h  they  liad  passi'd  ail  those 
islands  and  l)eaches  that  are  iKnv  siieii  popular 
summer  resorts,  to  them  no  plaee  seemed  so 
delightful  as  their  tirst  lovc-^Port  Royal.     So  to 

it  thcN  now  returned.  The 
Indians  they  had  seen  on 
this  trip  had  been,  tor  the 
most  i)art,  friendly  enou^di, 
l)Ut  there  had  been  a  few 
skirmishes  with  them,  and 
rlT  ^ '■'^^'"Pl'ii".  ^Vl"  are  told, 
"delijihted  marvellously  in 
these  adventures." 

No  sooner  had  the  party 
landed  at  Port  Royal  than 
they  l)e5.ian  clearing  away  a 
little  bit  of  the  dense  forest, 
building  a  fort,  and  making 
a  garden;  some  in  their  zeal  working  late  into 
the  moonlit  nights. 

The  winter  proved  a  mild  one,  and  the  good 
food  and  the  merry  evenings  spent  with  story 
and  song  around  the  log  fire,  made  it  pass 
happily  enough.  Then  came  spring,  hlling  them 
all    with    fresh  hope  and  fresh  zeal.      When  lo! 

their  hones  were  suflrlenK-  <hicho.J  f,^  i^u.. 1 

ill   sailed   a   ship   from    the   home-land,    bearing 
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dark  news.  Do  Monts'  t'lU'iiiies.  jealous  of  him, 
had  induced  the  king  lo  take  a\va\  from  him  the 
privili'ge  of  the  fur-trade.  This  meant  the  ruin 
ol  the  littU'  eoh)n\-  that  had  l)een  so  hopeful  of 
success.  It  was  u\\\y  throui;h  the  fur-trade  that 
the  C(^st  oi  its  early  \-ears  could  possihl)-  be  met. 

All  had  now  t(j  be  gixen  up;  sorrowfully  in 
the  autumn  of  1607,  that  little  j^roui:>  of  Frc-nch- 
men,  who  had  been  so  merr>-  and  so  brave, 
sailed   back  to   France. 

A  tew  years  later,  Poutrincourt,  who  had 
dearly  loved  his  Acadian  home,  came  back, 
brinj^dng  with  him  a  priest  to  convert  the  Indians. 
Old  Membertou,  the  chief,  who  had  been  broken- 
hearted when  his  kind  French  friends  had  left, 
welcomed  him  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  willing- 
ly consented  to  be  baptized.  He  was  christened 
"Henri"  after  the  king;  his  son  "Louis"  after 
the  Dauphin,  and  his  scjuaw  "Marie"  after  the 
queen.  So  great  was  the  zeal  of  the  new 
'Henri'  that  he  wanted  to  make  war  or  all 
those  Indians  who  would  not  follow  his  example. 
Later  he  was  taught  the  "Lord's  Prayer,"  but 
was  a  little  afraid  to  say  "Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,"  for  fear  he  might  not  then  get 
fish  and  meat,  and  he  was  ver\   fond  of  both. 

But  Port  Royal  had  not  come  to  the  end  of 
its  troubles.  A  few  years  before  this  the  Eng- 
nsn  naii  pianieii  a  iiLlie  coion>  m  V  irgmia,  and 
when    the  Virginians    heard    of    the   F^rench   in 
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F'ort  R()\al  tlu-x  were  very  aii^ry.  Hccaiiso 
of  ("aboi's  (lisc()\(.r\,  all  that  part  of  the 
New  World  helonucd  to  them,  the\-  said.  So 
one  day,  when  most  of  the  l-Veiich  were  away 
off  ill  the  woods,  a  partN'  of  X'ir^iniaiis 
came  up  and  iitteri\-  (lestr(;\i'd  the  little 
fort.      Soon    after,    the    luiylish    Kin,u;,   James    I, 


C'llA.Ml'I.AIS  S    JOI  RNKYS. 
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gave  the  whole  of  Acadia  to  a  Scotch  poet, 
a  favourite  of  his  (he  himself  was  Scotch, 
you  know),  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Nova 
Scotia. 

Though,  in  spite  of  the  English  cohjnies,  some 
Frenchmen  remained  in  the  land,  very  few  new 
settlers  came  out. 

liUL     vv  lien     V  fiaiupiaiii     >aiu     gooo'-bye     to 
Acadia,    it   was   not,    happily   for  our   land,    his 
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farewell  to  Canada.  Men  like  de  Alonts  and 
rhamplaiii  are  lu.t  easily  diseoiiraged.  I)c 
Monts  succeeded  in  Ki'Hin.U  i)aek  his  control  of 
the  fur-trade  for  one  >(ar,  and  fittint;  out  two 
shii)s.  he  ^a\c  the  coniinand  of  ono  of  them  to 
his  frii'ud  ("haniplain. 

Thus,  in  1I)()S,  we  find  (haniplain  once  again 
on  his  wa>  to  Canada.  This  time  he  sailed  again 
up  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  felt  that  the  great 
river  was  the  rial  highwa>-  into  the  country,  and 
he  had,  moreover,  some  hope  that  in  exploring  it 
he  might  yet  find  the  IcHig-desired  passage  to 
China.  IVrhai)s  his  dearest  hope  was  that, 
along  the  countless  streams  j)ouring  into  the  great 
river,  th'-re  might  be  sent  in  all  directions  those 
Missionaries  of  the  Cross  he  was  bringing  out 
with  him;  for  he  tells  us  that  in  his  eyes  "the 
saving  of  a  soul  was  worth  more  than  the  con- 
quest of  an  empire." 

Pushing  up  the  river  he  came  to  the  great 
rock  near  which  Cartier  had  wintered.  There, 
seeing  how  easily  defended  the  spot  would  be,' 
he  decided  to  plant  his  little  colony.  Because 
the  river  is  so  narrow  at  that  point,  he  named 
the  future  city  "Quebec,"  the  Indian  word  for 
"The  Narrows." 

\'cry  soon  Champlain  and  his  companions 
were  busily  at  work  putting  up  buildings,  o-.  ioe. 
ing  them  with  a  wall  loop-holed  for  guns,  and 
digging    a    moat    outside    the    wall.     To    these 
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Chaniplain  added  a  j;ardcn,  to  the  great  interest 
of  the  watching  Indians. 

rile  first  winter  was  one  of  hardship  to  theni, 
as  it  liad  l)e<'n  to  CartitT.  The)  had  the  same 
tiuniies  to  tight  eold  and  scurvy-and  when 
spring  lanie,  and  with  it  a  ship  f.(jni  tiie  hoine- 
hmd  bringing  food  and  companions,  onl\'  eight 
out  of  the  original  twenty-eight  men  were  left 
to  greet  it. 

How  pleased  ("hamplain  was  to  hear  that  his 
friend  I'outrincourt  had  come  out  from  France, 
and  was  now  at  Tadousac!  To  him  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  charge  of  the  little  colony, 
whilst  he  himself  went  otT  on  what  he  so  dearly 
loved — an  exploring  trip. 

But  he  heard  that  parties  of  cruel  Iroquois 
were  lurking  in  the  woods  not  far  away  from 
Quebec,  watching  for  their  foes,  and  ready  to 
scalp  any  whom  they  could  catch.  So  when 
some  Algonquin  and  Huron  Indians  came  asking 
him  to  join  them  in  an  attack  on  the  Iroquois  in 
their  own  villages,  he  willingly  agreed. 

With  these  strange  allies,  he  started  on  his 
way  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  Coming  to  the 
Richelieu  River  (then  called  the  Iroquois, 
because  it  was  the  highway  to  the  Iroquois 
country)  they  sailed  up  that  river  till  the  boat 
could  go  no  farther  because  of  the  rapids,  and 
the  Frenchmen  had  to  take  to  canoes  like  the 
Indians.     Often  indeed,  even  the  canoes  could 
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not  l)c  Used;  (lu-ii  tluy  would  have  to  "porta^'c" 
that  is,  iiiarcli  on  loot  through  the  woods, 
carryifiR  the  li^hi  Mrcli  canoes  on  tlu-ir  heads. 
At  length  they  c.inie  to  a  splmdid  lake^  lunv 
called,  alter  their  leader,  Lake  C'haniplain. 
When      hey    reached    its   farther   end,  thev  came 


A  Portage. 
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in  sij>ht  of  the  foe  and  at  once  the  quiet  night 
was  made  hideous  by  fierce  war-cries. 

As  morning  dawned,  the  two  parties  having 
landed,  advanced  through  the  woods  towards 
each  other,  the  three  Iroquois  Chiefs  being  easily 
distinguished  by  the  tali  plumes  they  wore. 

Champlain's  Indians  entreated  him  to  fire 
at  these  leaders,  and  one  shot  from  his  musket 
brought    two   of    them   down.      Startled    by   the 
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noise  of  the  fire-arms,  the  appearance  of  the 
strani^H-  white  men  in  shining  armour,  and  the 
sight  of  two  of  their  headers  lying  dead  on  the 
ground,  the  whok'  part}-  took  fright  and  (led 
howling  awa>-.  In  the  pursuit,  many  were 
killed  and  tlun  s(ali)ed;  man>-  others  .ver-  taken 
ali\e  and  forced  to  endure  the  most  -iwful 
torture.  Champlain,  horror-stricken  by  tlieir 
fiendish  cruelty,  tri.-d  hard  to  stop  his  allies, 
but  it  was  quite  in  xain. 

He  had  taken  close  note  on  this  trip  of  all 
the  country  he  had  passed  through,  and  he 
returned  to  Quebec  well  satisfied  with  what  he 
had  seen,  and  with  the  victory  he  had  won. 
Little  did  he  then  realize  that,  by  joining  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins  in  their  wars  against  the 
Iroquois,  he  was  making  for  his  people  bitter 
enemies  who  would  take  their  revenge  when  he 
was  no  longer  with  his  colony  to  protect  it. 

F'or  the  next  few  years  we  find  Chanq)lain 
sometimes  in  France  tr>ing  to  interest  people 
th(Te  in  his  young  colony,  and  to  induce  mission- 
aries to  come  out  with  him;  sometimes  in 
Canada  helping  and  cheering  his  people  in 
Quebec,  or  going  on  perilous  trips  of  exploration. 
He  seems  never  to  have  been  idle  for  one  minute, 
nor  ever  to  ha\ c  thought  of  his  own  comfort. 

In  1()15,  a  partN  of  Huron  Imlians  came  ask- 
ing him  to  visit  their  country  and  lead  them  once 
again  in  a  raid  upon  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 
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As  the  Unrolls  li\x(l  a\va\-  to  the  west — on  the 
shores  of  what  we  now  call  the  (Georgian  Bay— 
and  ("haniplain  was  h)nginK  to  explore  all  that 
part,  he  once  at,^ain  gladly  agreed. 

L'p  the  OUawa  they   went,   son.etinies  pad- 
dling, sometimes  having  to  "portaee,"  and  you 
must  not  think  it  was 
easy     work.       Cham- 
plain  sa\s  "how  tired 
1    was    with    paddling 
all    day    with    all    my 
strength,    wading   the 
rixersa  hundred  times 
and  more,  through  the 
mud    and    oxer   sharp 
rocks  that  cut  m\-  feet; 
carrying  the  canoe  and 
luggage    through    the 
woods    to    avoid     the 
rapids    and     frightful 
cataracts,     and     half- 
starved   all    the    time, 
tor  we  had   nothing  to 

eat  hut  a  little  Sagamitc,  a  .ort  of  porridge  of 
water  and  pounded  maize  of  which  they  gave 
us  a  very  little,  every  morning  and  every  night  " 
^'•-Iiaps  tlu"  worst  suffering  of  all  was  caused 
In-  tin  hitc.  ,,1  mosquitoes.  "Munger,  thirst 
we<ikness  and  fever,  arc-  nothing  as  compared  to 
them,     lu'  sa\s. 


Ciiamplain's  Monument  at 
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Having  crossed  Lake  Nipissinj:,,  they  came  at 
length  to  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Georgian 
Ba>-,  with  its  countless  little  islanu.^.  Following 
an  Indian  trail,  his  guides  led  him  through  the 
forests  that  bordered  the  lake  tc^a  flourishing 
Huron  village  in  the  midst  of  fields  of  maize, 
pumpkins  and  sunflowers. 

Here  Ghamplain  was  delighted  to  meet  one  of 
the  good  missionaries  he  had  sent  out,  and  with 
joy  and  reverence  he  listened  to  the  first  Mass 
said  in  this  Huron  country. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest  long  amid 
these  peaceful  scenes;  a  great  company  of 
warriors  was  waiting  for  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  Iroquois.  Crossing  Lr.ke  Simcoe, 
on  they  went,  by  lake,  river  and  portage  — 
though  s.  opi)ing  once  for  an  exciting  deer-hunt — 
till  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  was  reached. 
This  great  lake  they  boldly  crossed,  and  hiding 
their  canoes  in  the  woods,  marched  silently  and 
stealthily  onward.  They  were  now  in  the 
country  of  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois.  Soon 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  strongly  fortified  town 
and  saw.  some  Indians  at  work  in  the  fields 
around  it.  At  once  prudence  was  forgotten, 
and  in  spite  of  all  Chr.mplain  could  do,  his 
Indians  became  a  wild  and  howling  mob, 
unheeding  any  of  his  orders  or  advice.  With 
such  a  company,  success  was  impossible,  and 
here  Champlain  met  with  his  first  defeat.      Some 
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of  his  party  were  so  badly  wounded  that  they 
had  to  be  carried  home  in  baskets.  Chaniplain 
himself  was  hurt,  and  was  b(^rne  ofi  on  a  brave's 
back  all  doujjled  up  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position.  OfT  they  carried  him  to  the  little 
village  from  which  the  party  had  started,  and 
when  he  begged  to  be  guided  back  to  Quebec, 
they  paid  no  attention  to  him.  The  whole 
winter  long  he  had  to  stay  with  the  Indians. 
His  p  jor  people  at  Quebec  feared  he  was  dead, 
and  you  can  imagiiie  how  overjoyed  they  were  to 
see  him,  when  at  last  he  returned  in  the  spring. 

The  little  colony  at  Quebec  was  not  getting 
on  very  well.  Champlain  tried  hard  to  get  more 
settlers  to  come  out,  but  the  fur-traders  did 
everything  they  could  to  prevent  this.  They  did 
not  want  others  to  share  in  their  trade,  and  with 
Iroquois  lurking  in  the  woods,  ready  to  scalp  any 
unwary  stragglers,  few  cared  to  take  up  farms. 

Champlain  had  constantly  to  go  back  to 
France  to  get  helj).  On  one  of  these  trips  home, 
he  had  married  a  \ery  young  girl,  and  in  1620 
he  brought  her  back  with  him.  It  must  have 
seemed  a  very  rough,  wild  life  to  the  young 
wife,  but  she  stayed  four  \  ears  in  the  country, 
and  the  Indians  at  Quebi'C  grew  tc;  love  her 
for  her  youth,  her  beauty  and  her  kind  ways. 
When  thev  saw  their  faces  reflected  in  the  little 
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thought  she  must  carry  their  pictures  constantly 
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with  her.     The  heai.tifnl  little  island,  St.  Helen's 
HI    front    of    Montreal    harbour,   was   nan.ed   b^ 
<-nanii)lain  in  her  honour. 

In  spite  of  all  (^haniplain  could  do,  affairs 
at  guebec  ^n■^y  worse  and  worse.  Some  of  the 
Frenchmen    were    Protestants    and    scnne    were 

Catholics,     and 
the\-       quarrelled 
dreadfully.   As  al- 
most no  one  tilled 
the  soil, and  ever\-- 
thing  had  to  come 
from  Franc(>,  food 
^     was  getting  scarce, 
■^''and      the    people 
were  in  danger  o'" 
starving. 

Champlain  encouraged  them  by  telling  them 
that    Richelieu,    the  great    minister  of  France 
was   going    to    take    the   colony    under    his   own 
protection,  and  ships  were  to  be  sent  out  bring- 
'ngfood  and   shelter.     Just   about  this   time   (it 
was  July,  1629).  the  anxious  citi/ens  did   indeed 
see  three  ships  coming  up   the  river.      JUit   alas' 
they   turned   out   to  be   the   ships  of   an  enemy.' 
War  had   broken  out   between  France  and    Eng- 
land,  and    these   ships.    comman<led    by   a    man 
named   Kirke,  who   had   several   French   Huguc>- 
nots    with   him.  had    coum-    not    { 
attack  Quebec. 


An  Engmsh  Man-of  War,   KUJ. 
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The  fort  was  almost  in  ruins;  the  people 
at  the  point  of  starvation.  For  days  they  had 
been  living  O'l  the  roots  found  in  the  garden  of 
the  one  thrifty  farmer,  Monsieur  Hebert.  So 
when  a  young  officer  came  ashore  and  told 
Chaniplain  he  must  give  up  Quebec,  that  brave 
man  had  to  yield.  After  all  his  high  hopes 
and  his  years  of  labour,  he  with  a  number  of 
the  colonists,  was  carried  off  to  London,  whilst 
the  English  flag  floated  for  the  first  time  from 
the  rock  of  Quebec. 

To  Champlain's  great  joy,  England  did  not 
keep  Canada  long.  The  English  king,  Charles  I, 
wanting  more  money  than  his  Parliament 
would  give  him,  sold  our  land  back  to  PVance 
for  200,000  dollars.  And  soon  the  untiring 
Chaniplain  was  again  in  his  loved  Quebec,  and 
with  him  many  Jesuit  priests  anxious  to  teach 
the  Indians  about  Christ. 

But  Champlain's  work  was  nearly  done. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1635,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  he  died,  and  in  his  death.  Canada  lost  her 
best  friend.  Not  only  had  he  made  great  dis- 
coveries and  tried  to  give  Christianity  to  the 
savages,  but  he  had  cared  for  his  small  colony 
as  a  mother  cares  for  her  little  (  hild.  Never 
once  had  he  thought  of  his  own  personal  in- 
terests as  so  many  others  did. 

Few  men  have  i)la>(>d  so  many  j^arts  and 
played  each  so  worthily.  He  was  at  the  same 
tinif,  .saiuM ,  Mjidifi,  t'xploiei,  governor,  and 
"Father  of  New  France." 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   RED  MAN   AND    THE    MISSIONARY 

We  must  noxv  try  to  know  something  of  the 
natives  of  Canada. 

When   Jacques  Cartier  came  to  our  country 
he  found  it   peopled    by   uild    men    as   he   him- 
sell    called    them,    hut    later    they    received    the 
name  Columbus  had   used,  "Indians.'      To-day 
we  think  that  the  Indians  were  not  the  earliest 
^habitants    of    the    land.      In    ...me    parts    of 
Canada,    and    in    many    places    in    the    Cnited 
states,  great  grassy  mounds  have  been    found 
of  various  shapes  and  heights.     When  we  have 
dug    into    these,    human    skulls    have    been    dis- 
covered   and   large  (luantities  of  human   bones 
showing     that     these     mounds    were     ,,Iaces    of 
burial.      Besides    the    bones    and    skulls,    many 
hand-made   articles   have   been   dug   up-knives 
and    chisels     stone    axes,    cups    and    vessels    of 
pottery,    and    some   of   bronze.      Thev   all    show 
that    the    makers   of    these    things    knew    some- 
thing oi    the  Arts,  and   were  a  race  Miper.'or  to 
tlie    liK.ians-the    French    nwt    m.-.n        iv      i 
little  about  these  "Mound  Builders,"  as'thc'ya^ 
called.      Very  probably  they  came  from  Asia  at 
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some  carl}'  period,  and  were  driven  out  by  the 
Indians  who  themselves  probably  came  from 
Asia,  crossing  over  where  the  two  Continents 
come  closest  together. 

But  the  men  of  the  early  French  days  knew 
nothing  of  these  AIoun(J  Builders — the  mounds 
not  having  then  been  opened  up.     They  knew 
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only  the  Indians,  and  these  many  of  their  writers 
have  described  for  us.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  a  strong,  powerful,  well-made  race,  with 
almost  copper-coloured  skins,  keen  black  eyes, 
and  long,  straight,  coarse  hair  of  the  blackest 
hue.     This  hair  they  wore  in  various  queer  and 
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long  plaits,  tying  the  ends  with  brightly  coloured 
thongs  and  letting  them   fall   in   front  over  the 
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breast;  others  let  it  hanu  loose  on  one  side  but 
ti'Khtl}-  braided  on  the  other,  or  shaven  on  one 
side  and  braided  on  the  other;  others  a^ain 
vvoidd  make  it  stand  up  like  a  ridge  across  the 
head,  ornamenting^  it  on  occasions  with  a  row 
o(  hawk's  feathers.  Indeed  the  name  "Huron" 
IS  said  to  have  come  from  the  exclamation  of  a 
startled  Frenchman,  "guelles  Hures!"  "What 
a  head  of  hair!" 

In  summer,  the  men  wore  very  little  cloth- 
ing, but  their  bodies  were  painted  fantastically 
with  all  sorts  of  strange  devices,  and  in  divers 
colours.     All,  both  men  and  women,  loved  orna- 
ment, and  necklaces  of  all  sorts  were  common  to 
both.      The  men's  might  be  of  bear's  claws,  or 
if  the>-  were  great  warriors,  of  the  scalF)s  of  their 
victims.     The   women's   were    usuallv   of   many 
coloured  beads,  leathers  or  shells.     In  winter,  fur 
was  the  usual  dress;  in  the  far  west,  the  skin  of 
the  buffalo;  around  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  skin 
of    the    moose,    the    deer,    or    the  bear.     These 
skins   the    Indian    women    were    very   skilful   in 
dressing,  and  they  were  worn   with  the  fur  side 
out  or  in,   as  the  weather  might  require.     The 
inner  side  was  often    covered    with    pictures   of 
birds,    beasts,    and    hsh  —  painted    or    perhaps 
embroidered  with  the  dyed  (piills  of  the  porcu- 
pine.      On    all   occasion.s   of   rcrciii^Mr'     :=--.,-=,-...-.. 
of  fur,  usually  beaver  or  otter,  were  considered 
indispensable. 
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When  tlie  French  first  came  to  Canada  they 
came  in  contact  with  two  j;reat  divisions  of  the 
Indian  race — the  Alsj;onquins  and  the  Huron- 
Iroquois.  Though  the  latter  were  really  one 
stock,  there  was  such  bitter  enmity  between 
the  Huron  branch  and  the  Iroquois  that  we 
think  of  them  as  two  distinct  peoples. 

The  manner  of  living  of  the  Algonquin  was 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other  great 
family.  The  Algonquins,  who  stretched  over  a 
great  territory  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  as  far  west  as  Lake  Superior,  were  for 
the  most  part  a  thriftless  people,  not  tilling  the 
soil  to  any  extent,  but  living  by  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  hence  moving  about  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  fresh  sources  of  food  supply. 
Their  homes  represented  fittingly  their  manner 
of  living.  They  were  of  the  tent  or  "wigwam" 
nature  and  could  be  easily  moved  from  place  to 
place.  As  they  took  little  "thought  for  the 
morrow,"  these  poor  Algonquins  alternated  be- 
tween times  of  feasting  and  times  of  famine. 

The  Hurons,  who  lived  in  that  part  of 
Canada  bordering  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Ceorgian  Bay,  were  a  much  superior  people. 
They  were,  to  some  extent,  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  so  their  homes  were  of  a   more  permanent 
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bark,  and   were  anxwhere  from  thirty  to  three 
hundred     feet     in     length,     each    one     housing 
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many      families.        Runnipv;      down    tlu-     whoU' 
Iciij^th    of    tlif    house,   and    on    rarli    side,   were 
shelves    fairls    hii;h    from    the    floor.      On.  these 
the    Indians   slept,    and    below    these    they   kept 
their     firewood,    provisions,    and     other    neces- 
saries.     From  rafters  in   the-  ceiling  hung   their 
weapons,  clothing  and  ornaments,  to  which  the 
squaws  would  add,  in  the  autumn,  golden  ears 
of  corn,  hung  there  lo  dry,  or  heads  of  the  sun- 
flower, from  the  seed  of  which  they  got  the  oil 
they   so   loved    for    the   dressing    of    their    hair. 
Down   the  centre,  on   the  floor,   were  the  fires, 
each  tire  being  shared  by  t  vvo  families,  one  on 
each  side.     There  were  no  chimneys  to  carry  off 
the  smoke— only  a  crevice  in  the  roof;  it  is  not 
to    be  wondered   at    therefore,   that,    in    seeking 
that  outlet,  the  smoke  often  got  into  the  poor 
Indians'    eyes,    and    as    a   result    blindness   was 
only  too  common   amongst  the  old. 

As  there  was  little  game  in  the  Huron 
country,  the  staple  food  was  maize — the  meal 
made  from  the  Indian  corn— with  sometimes  a 
little  (ish  mixed  with  it.  The  Indians  never 
salted  their  food,  and  this  mixture  seemed  to 
the  poor  missionaries  who  went  to  live  amongst 
them,  very  far  from  tempting. 

The  InKjuois  were  at  once  stronger,  fiercer, 
m(jre  crafty  and  more  intelligent  than  the 
Hurons,  hut  lived  very  much  as  they  did. 
They  had  the  same   "long  houses,"    sometimes 
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ans       |„.,a„«.    ,|,..y   „,.„■   a    „„,„„   „f   r,ve 

l,o'T""   "'"■"   ■'^'■^•''    '-'--asa.!- 
niitlc'd    lo  llurr  union   thov   wen^  .;n„L-..„      i 

"The  ?^-.Nati„n  Indians  "  '  "'  "' 

a  ..Tte  ■■;  f""  '^r^'  "'"'■  •"  ^■^"'-'•■'  '""e  «as 
a  state  of  war   between    'he    Iroquois  and    the 

other  tnbes,  who  lived  in  constant  lear  of    hem 
and    the    Freneh,   hy  helping    ,he    Huro  s   an"' 
A  Ronnunts,  brought  on  then.selves  the  ennti  y 
of  this  heree  an<l  .lanRerous  foe.  ^ 

«a>.s,  all  the  Indian  ir.he.s  ha.l  many  eharacter 
sties  in  e<,i„n,on.     As  a  people,  th.. y  were  cru  , 
to    h  ,r  en.™,es,  but  wonderfully  kind  to  the 
irunds.     There  wa-  „o  such  thinu  in  an  Indian 
cominunity  as  one  having    plenty,  whii:  ol:^ 

^lo      a    ''/'"^;   '"'1"   "•^■^'-'  '""'«■•>•,  all  he  had 
wel  1.  I    ,'■"■  "''■  "■'«"an,  or  hrnne  of  the 

«ell-prov,ded,  and  seat  himself  by  the  fire      At 
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once  and  tin-  scalp  worn  as  a  trophy  at  the  belt 
or  round  the  neck  of  his  proud  conqueror.  But 
Ix'tter  was  it  to  take  him  alive,  and  subject 
him  to  the  most  awful,  thi'  most  indescriijable 
torture. 

At  home,  amoni^st  themselves,  the  Indians 
were  very  fond  of  all  sorts  of  gaiety.  They  were 
great  jokers,  and  were  all  passionately  fond  of 
stories,  whilst  many  of  them  were  greatly  gifted 
in  the  art  of  story-telling.  Many  a  winter 
evening  was  spent  around  the  fire,  all  listening 
eagerly  to  some  famous  teller  of  tales.  They 
loved  dancing,  too,  and  feasting  and  gambling 
and  sports  of  all  kinds. 

Feasts  were  given  on  al!  great  occasions: 
when  a  chief  was  to  be  chosen,  before  a  war- 
party  set  out,  after  a  victory,  etc. 

Their  dances  were  of  great  variety,  and  many 
of  them  were  full  of  cieep  meaning.  Some,  such 
as  the  Sun  Dance  and  the  Scalp  Dance,  were 
meant  to  test  or  rouse  the  young  warriors  and 
were  very  harrowing  indeed.  But  others  were 
gay  and  bright,  like  the  Harvest  Dances  of  the 
Hurons,  which  were  intended  to  put  the  spirit  or 
"manitou"  of  the  cornfields  into  good  humour, 
and  the  Pipe  Dances,  which  typified  peace  and 
happiness. 

As  a  ruli,  the  dancers  increased  the  interest 
of  the  occasion  by  painting  their  bodies  and 
faces  in  all  sorts  of  grotesque  designs.     We  read 
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o  one  Imhan  whose  clu-.ks  were  black,  his  nose 
blue,  ami  the  rest  of  his  face  red ;  of  another,  the 
o.ie  SK  e  of  whose  face  represented  a  dog,  and 
the  other  sule  an  owl;  and  so  on.  All  these 
dances  were  accompani.^d  1>>-  music  of  a  curious 
weird  nature.  Little  groups  of  men  and  women 
sang,  or  else,  with  sticks  or  bones,  beat  upon  a 
musical  instrument  called  the  "tom-tom  " 

Whdst   hshing,    hunting,   and   fighting,   were 
the  Indians'  chief  occupations,  nevertheless  they 
practised  a  few  of  the  Arts.     Some 
tribes,  as  we  have  seen,  tilled   the 
soil  and  made  a    few  rude   instru- 
nunts  f(jr  that  purpose.     Thev  also 
made  bows  and  arrows  for  war  or 
the    chase,    ai.d    were    wonderfully 
skilful    and    rapid    in    the    use    of 
these.      They    crossed    rivers   and 
ran  dangerous  rapids  in  their  birch- 
bark    canoes   which    were   so   light 
that  they  could  c;  rry  them  on  their 
shoulders  a  hen  a    portage   had    to 
be  made. 

Out  of  stone  or  clay  thev  made 
iJipos  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
representing  all  sorts  of  binh  and 
beasts.  I  he  moccasin,  too,  with  the  snowshoe 
and  tbe  lacrosse,  were  originated  by  the  Indians 
Iheir  Mp.aws  made  mats  fn,m  rushes,  twine 
from  hemp,  and  fishing-nets  fr  ,.n  the  twine 
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Perhaps  the  most  precious  article  of  manu- 
facture was  the  \vami)uni,  a  bead  formed  very 
skilfully  from  the  inside  of  certain  shells.  This 
wampum  they  used  for  many  purposes.  Of  it 
were  made  ornaments  of  all  sorts — belts,  chains, 
bracelets.  But  it  had  also  more  serious  uses. 
No  treaty  was  ever  complete  without  the  gift 
of  a  wampum  belt.  Sometimes,  in  these  belts, 
the  beads  were  so  strung  as  to  convey  some 
meaning,  and  there  was  a  "Keeper  of  the  Belts,' 
vvhose  business  it  was  to  remember  and  be  ready 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  each  one.  The 
Indian's  strength  of  emory  was  never  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  this  ability  to  read  the 
meaning  of  these  bells. 

They  had  no  alphabet,  but  made  use  of 
pictures  and  various  signs,  to  help  them  to 
remember  songs  or  stories  or  special  events. 
Sometimes  such  pictures  were  seen  on  the  wam- 
pum belts.  In  the  Government  Museum  at 
Ottawa  there  is  a  belt  on  which  are  two  rude 
figures  of  men  clasping  hands.  It  was  doubt- 
less a  treaty  belt.  At  times  these  pictures  were 
painted  on  tablets  i  wood,  bark,  or  skin. 
Often  ♦:heir  own  Dodie^  were  completely  tattooed 
with  such  designs. 

The  men,  when  not  engaged  in  hunting  or 
war,  w  Tc  ai)t  to  have  long  seasons  ot  idleness, 
but  the  lot  of  the  wonu  n  was  to  drudge  all  the 
year  round.     On  them  fell  the  preparing  of  the 
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food,  the  inakiiio  of  the  tlotlu^s,  the  dressing  of 
till'  tiirs,  tlu-  sowing  and  the  reaping,  even  the 
earr>iii,-  of  the  pack  when  (he  tribe  was  on  the 
march.  As  (^haniphiin  said,  "Their  women  were 
their  mules." 

Some  writers  tell  us  the  Indians  believed  in 
one  great  spirit,  "(.itchie  Manitou.  the  Mighty." 
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but  It  so.  the  lulief  was  very  vague  and  uncertain. 
Ihey  i)elievcd  much  more  dehnitely  in  a  multi- 
tude <,t  .pn-its  some  good  and  some  evil,  but 
all  ahke  nce.l.ng  to  be-  propitiated  and  humc^ured 
iTomsome  su.h  fcvling  probal;ly  arose  many  of 
then  elan  nanus,  as  the  Bear,  the  Wolf,  the 
Hawk  and  the  Hea\cr. 

Of  a  Cod  such  as  the  (Miristian   worships- 
one  -ui.o  uinist  i(nn,g  righteousness  and  hating 
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iniquity,  is  yet  the  loving  Father  of  all  His 
children — the  Indians  had  no  idea  whatever. 
There  was  no  word  in  their  language  that  could 
at  all  express  such  an  idea. 

It  was  to  the  task  of  converting  a  people  so 
ignorant,  superstitious  and  cruel,  and  so  under 
the  power  '  f  their  magicians  or  "medicine  men," 
that  the  missionaries  from  France  devoted  them- 
selves. And  seldom  have  the  annals  of  any 
country  shown  a  more  heroic  race  of  men  than 
these  Qi\r\y  "Missionaries  of  the  Cross"  proved 
themselves  to  be. 

The  first  to  come  were  the  Recollets,  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;  but  when  Canada 
was  given  back  to  the  French,  the  woik  vvas 
taken  over  by  the  Jesuits  or  the  "black  robes," 
as  the  Indians  called  them.  These  mission- 
aries were  in  the  habit  of  writing  long, 
interesting  letters  home  to  the  Head  of  their 
Order  in  France,  and  from  these  letters  we  learn 
a  great  deal  about  their  lives  in  Canada.  We 
know  how,  on  ri>aching  Quebec,  they  built  the 
little  thatched-roof  mission-house  on  a  low- 
lying  meadow  by  the  river-side;  how  busily  they 
emjiloyed  every  moment  of  their  days;  the 
hardships  they  endured  when  winter  came  on, 
and  their  little  house  was  almost  buried  in  the 
snow,    the    ink    frozen    on    their  pens,  and   their 

111  ;i  n  lrr>t  >;    i>rl<r<>r]     \\  i  f  li    i(-wl<>c*    fl-ir>    / 1 1  ffir-iil  t  w>c    flir»\r 
r •; • t'---     ■    •_.-!-.  j- 

had  in  learning   the  language,  and  how   finally 
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in  order  to  learn  it  better,  Le  Jcune,  their  leader, 
went  off  alone  with  a  hunting  party. 

What  a  picture  he  gives  of  those  five  months 
with  the  wandering  Indians!  Twenty  of  them 
— men,  women  and  children— all  crowded  to- 
gether in  one  small  hut.     At  night,  all  stretched 

out    on     the    floor,    icy 
blasts    blowing    through 
the  crevices  in  the  wall, 
and    hot    waves  coming 
from    the    blazing    logs: 
smoke     choking    and 
blinding  everyone  ;    the 
dogs  barking  and  snatch- 
ing at  everything.       No 
cpiiet,   no  privacy  to  be 
found    anywhere    unless 
he  braved  the  terrors  of 
the  frost,  and  went  out- 
side,  to  read   his  breviary  by  the   light   of   the 
mo(m.     And   for  weeks  at  a  time  they  were  al- 
most starving    living  on   the  bark  of  trees,  and 
the  leather   laces   ot    their  snowshoes.      Vet   all 
these   things,    and    a   hundred    more,    Le   Jeune 
bore  with  (lignit>-  iind  patii-nce. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  trip  that  he 
decided  a  more  hopeful  mission-field  might  be 
fcnind  amongst  the  settled  tribes  of  the  Huron 
"'•"'■  "-"   !-^'  w\ri;sigiii  or    rile   vjuebec   Alis- 

sion  ^vas  in  his  hands,  he  coulo  ''ot  go  himself, 
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hut  he  chose  three  of  his  eonipanions  to  be  the 
founders  of  this  new  mission.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Hurons  next  came  lu  Quebec  to  sell 
their  furs  to  the  French,  as  they  did  every 
summer,  the  three  priests  be^^ed  to  be  taken 
back  with  them. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  trials  and 
dangers  of  that  trip  of  nine  hundred  miles,  by 
river  and  lake,  swamp  and  forest,  till  the  Huron 
settlements  were  re.  ched,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Georgian  Bay.  You  must  read  it  all  for  your- 
selves some  day,  as  BrebaHif.  the  chief  of  the 
three  i)riests,  tells  it  in  his  "Relation." 

Having  at  last  arrived  there,  and  chosen  a 
suitable  spot  for  the  mission,  a  house  was  built 
after  the  Huron  fashion.  But  what  wonders 
the  priests  added  to  it!  They  divided  it  into 
three  rooms,  each  having  a  door- — something 
the  Hurons  had  never  seen.  Nor  were  the 
doors  the  onl\-  mar\el.  There  were  the  stools 
for  seats;  the  hand-mill  that  the  Indians  loved 
to  turn  ;  the  magnifying  glass  that  made  a 
flea  look  like  s(jme  huge  monster  ;  ai)ove  all, 
there  was  the  ticking  clock,  which  the  Indians 
thought  to  be  alive.  "What  does  the  Captain 
eat?"  the>-  would  isk.  "What  does  he  say?" 
"When  he  strikes  four,  lie  says  *(iet  up  and  go 
home,'"  they  were  told.  Thus  did  the  good 
Fathers  manage  lo  get  at  least  the  end  of  the 
day  tor  quiet   thought,  study  of    the  language, 
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aiul  discussion  of  tlu-ir  iiopcs  and  plans  lor  the 
future. 

Though  they  went  teaching  and  preaching 
everywhere,  at  first  converts  were  few  and  the 
only  ones  they  baptized  were  d\ing  infants 
whom  they  thus  changed,  they  believed,  "from 
little  Indians  to  little  angels." 

But  as  time  went  on,  their  kindness  and  un- 
selfishness, as  well  a.s  their  courage  and  earnest- 
ness, impressed  these  poor  ignorant  people,  and 
they  grew  to  love  them  and  to  depend  on  them, 
even  though  they  would  not  always  give  up  their 
old  beliefs  and  habits. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  several  small 
mission  stations  had  been  built,  but  later  the 
Fathers  built  one  big,  central  one— with  fort 
hospital  and  residence  combined— called  Ste. 
Marie.  From  this,  the  missionaries  went  out  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  teaching  and  preaching, 
and  to  it  they  returned,  at  times,  for  rest  and 
refreshment. 

But  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  see 
seme  of  the  fruits  of  their  hard  work,  ;t  great 
disaster  was  at  ha»^.d.  Thirt>  -two  years  before, 
Champlai:,  had  led  the  Hurons  and  Algoncjuins 
against  the  Iroquois,  and  now  the  Iroquois  were 
going  to  have  their  revenge. 

The  first  attack  was  in  1642  upon  a  party 
of  Hurons  returning  homeward  from  Quebec. 
Many  were  killed;    otheis,   amongst  whom  was 
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Fatlu-r  JogiK'S,  Nvorr  taken  captive,  tortured 
horribly,  then  earried  to  tlie  iiome  of  the  Mohawk 
tribe.  After  two  years  of  captivity,  Jogues 
escaiKxl  to  France  in  a  sailing  vessel  and  reached 
one  of  the  convents  of  his  Order.  As  'lirough 
the  Jesuit  letters  or  "  Relations,"  the  story  of  his 
capture  and  probable  murder  was  known  there, 
you  can  imagine  the  joy  with  which  he  was 
received.  Even  the  Queen  desired  to  see  him,  and 
with  reverence  kissed  his  poor  torn  hands. 

He  was  by  nature  one  of  the  most  timid  of 
men,  yet  when  two  years  later  his  Order  desired 
that  he  should  carry  the  gosi^el  to  these  same 
Mohawks,  he  went  without  a  murmur.  "I  go," 
he  said,  "  but  I  shall  not  return."  He  was  right. 
Less  than  two  months  after  his  arrival  he  was 
cruelly  put  to  death. 

His  murder  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  onslaught.  The  Iroquois  were  now  on 
the  war-path  and  nothing  would  stop  them  till 
they  had  destroyed  both  the  Huron  people  and 
the  "black  robes."  They  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
— lurking  in  the  woods,  hiding  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  shooting  down  any  unwary  settler  who 
should  stray  from  the  fortified  places.  Even 
the  dwellers  at  Quebec  were  not  safe  from  them, 
and  the  Huron  Mission  and  the  Huron  settle- 
ments were  destined  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 

St.  Joseiih.  was  the  first  place  to  fall,  and  a 
few  months  later,  on  a  gray  March  morning,  the 
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Fathers  at  Str.  Marie  ft  ho  chief  station)  saw 
the  sky  redcleiiiiiK  in  the  east.  With  sinking 
hearts  they  reah'zed  that  once  again  the  enemy 
had  come,  and  St.  Louis  was  being  destroyed. 

W  hen  at  last  an  armed  party  dared  to  venture 
out,  they  saw  evcTywhere  signs  of  a  desperate 
battle,  and  came  at  last  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
two  noble  priests,  Brebcruf,  the  "  lion"  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  his  companion  Lallemcnt. 

Despair  now  seized  upon  the  Hurons.  They 
left  their  homes— burning  them  first— and  fled 
in  all  directions,  some  seeking  shelter  with  other 
Inendly  tribes,  some  hiding  amongst  the  rocks 
and  woods  of  the  islands  in  Lake  Huron. 

Their  people  having  fled,  the  i)riests  were 
forced  to  bid  farewell  to  the  fine  mission  station 
at  Ste.  Marie  Taking  with  them  what  they 
could,  they  moved  to  an  island  in  Lake  Huron, 
and  there  gathered  the  frightened  Hurons 
around  them.  But  even  here  the  Iroquois 
pursued  them,  and  at  last  the  poor  remnant  of 
a  once  flourishing  people  was  brought  to  Quebec 
and  given  she'ter  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

Their  final  resting  place  was  the  Indian 
village  ot  Lorette,  not  far  from  Quebec,  where 
to-da\-  you  may  see  their  descendants  peace- 
fully weaving  baskets,  or  making  snowsh.oes 
and  moccasins. 


CHAPTI'LR  V 
DEVOTION   AND   HEROISM    IN    THE   EARLY  DAYS 

MADAME    DE    LA    PELTRIE 
MARIE  DE  l'INCARNATION 

I  have  told  you  of  ihc  Jesuit  "Relations" 
and  what  an  interest  in  Canada  these  letters 
had  aroused  in  France. 


In  one,   Le  Jeune 


had   said   he  wished  God 


would  touch  the  heart  of  some  good  and 
charitable  lady  to  come  to  this  country  and 
teach  '-His  Word  to  the  little  Indian  girls." 
This  letter  was  reafl  by  a  young  F'rench  widow 
of  birth  and  w^calth,  and  she  was  at  once  tilled 
with  the  desire  to  come.  There  were  many 
difficulties  in  her  road,  but  at  last  the  way 
seemed  to  her  clear,  and  it  was  decided  that 
early  in  1639  she  was  to  sail  for  Canada,  there 
to  found  the  first  girls'  school.  Her  school  was 
to  be  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  an  Order  called 
the  Ursulines,  and  so  eager  were  these  gentle 
nuns  to  go  out  to  this  wild  country  that  when 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie  went  to  their  convent 
to  choose  the  four  she  wa'^  going  to  take  out 
with    her,    almost    the    whole    sisterhood    flung 
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I'^-niscIv.s  at  lur  U-vi,  .ach  one  Inuuinu  to 
'"■  taken.  Finally  tin-  lour  wore  chosen  and 
as  It  turned  out.  chosen  wisely  and  uell.  Marie 
(.uyard  -known  as  Marie  de  rincaruation - 
was  chosen  to  he  the  Mother  Superior  of  the 
"<'W  (  onvent,  aud  lime  proved  the  choice  to  be 
a  w  ise  one. 

Inspired  perhaps  by  Madame  de  la  i'eltrie's 

example,    another    wealthy    woman    of    France 

(the  n.ece  ol  the  ^^reat  Cardinal  Richeli,.u)  Kave 

money    to    found    a    hospital    at    guelnc.      This 

ady  d.d  m,t  come  herself,  but  when  Madame  de 

a    leltnes    ,,arty    sailed,    they    were   joined    by 

hreevouuK  Hospital  Nuns,  who  were  to  open 

»-      Hote     I),eu."   as   the   French   very   beaLti- 

fu^ly  call  their  hospitals. 

After  what  seemed  to  them  a  perilous  journey 
-«or  great  icebergs  came  close  to  their  ship- 
the  sisters  rc-ached  Tadoussac  and  then  Quebec 

1  he  arrival  of  this  party  of  young  ladies.  i„  a 
and  where  white  women  wee  comparatively 
tew,  was  an  occasion  for  great  rejoicing.  Shops 
wre  shut;  guns  were  fired;  the  (Governor  him- 
sell  stood  on  the  wharf  to  meet  them 

As    lor    the    nuns-in    their    joy    at    having 
each^^^^ 

e>   fell  on  their  laces,  we  are  told,  and  kissed 
he  sacred   soil.      When   lat<.r   thc-y   were  led    to 
the  spcu   where  lived    fhf>   ,-,.„.......„.     ^,      _       . 

with  th.ir  fa,ni,U,s.   Ma.la„u:VlM:  v:^:^:X 
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l)i()i;rci|)h(r  >.i\s,  "kissed  .ill  thr  lillh  L;irls 
she  saw  without  ininding  whether  tlu-y  wire 
(lirt>    or   net." 

Soon  t  hc^e  ;^()<nl,  simpU'  mindrd  women  wtre 

it  W(    'v  in  I  iieir  chosen  t'lelds  f)f   labour.      There 

was  pl^  nt\-  lor  iheni  to  do,  tor  then    wert-  hosts 


I'kSI  MM.    lO.SVINI,     (JlKHil.     lol  NDKI)    IN     1039. 

of  little  Indian  chihh-en  to  teach,  and  when 
smallpox  brokt'  out,  as  it  did  shortly  after 
their  arri\al,  the  Hospital  Nuns  had  to  call 
upon  th     Trsulines  to  h'lp  th.ni. 

In  two  or  three  years  lime,  a  fine  stone 
building  was  put  uji  for  the  Irsulini'S,  and 
after  three  centuries  and  a  cpiarter,  their  famous 
Lou  V  enl-.^i  iiooi  oi  Io-iuin  occiipK.-^  uic  oaiiic  .iiie 
on  Garden  St. 
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At    first    their  work   was  solely  amongst    the 
htth-  Irichati  ^irls,  and  a  most  (hscouraKin^^  work 
It  was.     The  children  learnt  readily  enough,  hut 
the   AJK'onqiiin    Indians,    as    you    know,    were   a 
roving    peo[)le,    never    staying    pernianentiv    in 
one  place,  and  when  they  went  off  for  three  or 
four  months  on  a  hunting  trip,  their  wives  and 
children  always  went  too.      When  thev  returned, 
if    they    did    return,    the    Sisters    usuall>     found 
that  the  little  girls  had   forgotten  all  they  had 
learned,  especially  those  lessons  in  refinement  of 
manner  and   of  way  of  living,  that   the  Sisters 
had   tried  so  hard    to   teach    them.      Therefore, 
as  the  French    population    increased,   the  Nuns 
began    to   take   inu.   their    school    little    French 
girls,   and   gradually   it  grew  to   be   the   famous 
school  for  Catholic  girls  that  it  is  to-day. 

"Mother  Marie"  had  many  trials,  as  you  may 
imagine,  and  one  of  the  heaviest  came  when 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie  (who  provided  the  money, 
you  know,  for  the  school)  deserted  her  old  friends 
for  a  while,  taking  away  even  the  furniture  she 
had  lent  them  and  leaving  them  in  a  state  of 
want. 

This  lady  was  of  a  very  enthusiastic  nature, 
as  we  have  said,  but  she  was  apt  to  be  a  little 
fickle.  She  loved  new  adventures,  and  just  at 
this  time,  one  offered  itself  to  her— none  other 
than  assisting  at  thp  ffM-mMtMr  .-.r  - 
Montreal.     Of  this  I  must  telt  you. 


licvv'  City — 
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MAISONNEUVE — JEANNE    MANCE — MARCUERITE 

BOURCiEOIS 

Just  about  the  time  that  Madan^.e  de  la 
Peltrie  beeamc  interested  in  Canada,  a  devout 
French  ^(-nlleman  planned  to  build  on  the  Island 
of  Montreal —then  a  great,  green,  unpeopled 
forest— a  hospital,  a  college,  and  a  girls'  school. 

He  talked  with  some  friends,  and,  as  France 
was  aflame  with  interest  in  Canadian  missions 
at  this  time,  they  at  once  agreed  to  help  him. 
A  little  society  was  formed  called  "The  Associa- 
tion of  Montreal."  The  society  soon  got  a  grant 
of  the  island,  and  then  they  looked  about  for 
a  suitable  man  to  lead  out  the  colonists  they 
were  planning  to  send. 

He  must  be  not  only  a  soldier — for  those 
were  dangerous  days — but  also  a  devout  Catholic 
in  sympathy  with  their  plans.  In  Paul  de 
Chomedy,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  a  noble  Cath- 
olic gentleman  and  knight,  they  found  just  the 
man  they  wanted. 

It  was  thought  wise  to  delay  for  some  time 
the  building  of  the  college  and  the  girls'  school, 
but  as  dangers  to  life  and  limb  would  certainly 

i    ^  1-  „     .1  4.1  - i  .    _  _        r >.L  _ 
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sick   or   the   wounded    would    be   needed.      But 
whom  could  they  find  at  once  brave  enough  and 
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I'apabk'  enouiih  for  such  a  perilous  uudcr- 
takii:;.;?  As  ou  \Uv  other  oceasious,  the  rii;ht 
person  was  waiting  and  reads.  She  was  Jeanne 
Maiux  a  Noiin.u  uoniari  of  charm  and  al)ilit>', 
who,  evC'r  since  she  had  read  Le  Jeune's  k'tters, 
some  >-ears  l)efore,  had  been  ea.ncr  to  140  to 
Canada  and  help — how,  she  knew  not.  Once 
again  the  nion(>y  was  pro\  i(h(l  1)\-  a  rich  and 
pious  wi(h)w,  and  w  h(Mi  Maisonnem c  set  sail, 
Jeanne  Alance  was  of  the  part\-.  Ilappilx  for 
her,  two  or  three  of  the  colonists  had  refused  to 
go  without  their  wives,  so  she  was  not  entirely 
witliout   women  companions. 

Before  the>-  left  France,  all  took  jjart  in.  a 
solemn  religious  str\  ice,  for  this  new  cit>-  was 
to  be  i)uilt  entirely  for  the  glory  of  Cod  and 
the  con\ersi(jn  of  the  heathen. 

On  reaching  Ouebec,  the\  found  there  no 
enthusiasm  for  tlu'ir  undertaknig.  The  (iover- 
nor  and  the  people  of  (Juebec  woidd  have  been 
very  glad  to  ha\e  had  them  sta\'  with  them, 
and  help  on  the  growth  of  that  cit\-.  (Juebec 
wr.s  none  to.)  big,  and  certainly  she  did  not 
want  a  ri\al.  i-!\(rything  was  done  to  fright?  •< 
them  trom  going  farther,  and  to  induce  them  to 
stay  at  Oiiebi  c.  Ibit  Maisonneu\e  told  them 
at  hi>t,  with  sonu'  indign.ition,  "It  is  m\-  duty 
and  m\  hnnour  to  fouiid  a  coIon\  at  Montreal 
and  1  W(aild  go  wen'  t'\cr\  tree  an  lro(|uois!" 
The    onh     friend    iiie\     made    at     Quebec    was 
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Madatno  cio  la  Pellric.  She.  as  you  have  seen, 
was  so  interested  in  tluir  exploit  that  she 
deserted  her  Trsulines  for  a  time,  and  joined 
herself  to  Jeanne  Mance. 

Sailing  up  the  river  on  a  lovely  May  day  in 
1042.    they    sighted    that    "Mount    Royal"    to 


•>jt?"'"<*i 


Mrs  ^•. '!■/  (r 


Thk  First  Mass  at  Monikkal. 


which  Jacques  Cartier  had  given  its  name,  and 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  X'irgin  burst  from  their 
lips,  for  the  city  was  to  be  nanu'd  in  her  honour 
"\Mlle  Marie  de  Montreal." 

Landing  at  what  is  now  "Place  Royale" — a 
spot  retaining  even  to-day  an  o!d-time  charm  — 
an  altitr  was  speedily  erected  in  the  open  air, 
and,  as  da>light  waned,  was  decorated  with 
festoons  of  glowing  fire-flies.     What  a  scene  to 
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recall,  as  one  stands  at  the  v/atcr's  edge  of 
that  great  anc'  busy  city — the  Montreal  of  to- 
day! A  little  group  of  devoted  men  and 
women,  all  kneeling  before  an  altar  raised  hur- 
riedly on  the  shore,  and  seeking  a  blessing  on 
the  great  task  before  them.  As  the  service 
ended,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
come  with  them  from  Quebec,  uttered  prophetic 
words.  "You  are  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  he 
said,  "that  shall  rise  and  grow  till  its  branches 
overshadow  the  earth.  You  are  few,  but  your 
work  is  the  work  of  Cod.  His  smile  is  on  you 
and  >  >ur  children  shall  fill  the  land." 

"Such  was  the  birth  night  of  Montreal." 

The  first  tree  was  cut  down  by  Maisonneuve 
himself,  and  so  busily  did  each  one  labour,  that 
the  colonists  were  soon  able  to  replace  their 
tents  by  houses  of  wood. 

The  Iroquois  did  not  at  first  discover  the 
new  colony,  and  except  {or  a  flood  that  threat- 
ened for  a  time  '  >  engulf  the  new  town,  the 
months  passed  away  happily  and  peacefully. 

For  a  while  there  seemed  little  need  of  the 
hospital,  and  Jeanne  Mance  herself  wished  to 
use  the  mone>'  for  other  purposes.  But  the 
days  of  blood  were  to  come,  and  her  hands  were 
to  be  full  enough,  only  too  soon. 

The  lirst  hint  of  danger  came  when  six 
Frenchmen,  cutting  down  trees  outside  the 
fort,  were  suddenly  seized  by  Iroquois,  three  of 
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them  killod  and  scalped,  and  the  others  reserved 
for  the  most  cruel  torture.     Soon  after,  came  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  colonists  and  his  wife,  the 
latter  being  burnt  alive  before  the  eyes  of  those 
in    the    fort.     At    last,    the    colonists   dared    to 
venture  -^ut  only  in  bands, 
well    p    ued,    and    accom- 
panied   i)y    trained    dogs. 
Much  indeed  did  the  little 
fort  owe   to   these  dogs — 
especially    to   one   famous 
one.    Pilot,   who   not  only 
frequently  gave  w^arning  of 
the  approach  of  Iroquois, 
but  trained  her  puppies  to 
be  as  good  scouts  as  herself. 
Then  came  a  day  when 
Maisonner.ve,    against  his 
own    good    judgment    but 
to  please  his  men,  decided 
to   go  out   and    meet   the 
Iroquois  in  battle.    After  a 
hot  skirmish,  the  handful 
of    Frenchmen  fled  into  the  fort,   Maisonneuve 
alone  standing  his  ground   and   shooting  down 
the   Iroquois  Chief.     As  the   Indians  rushed  to 
raise  th'^'-  Chief,  Maisonneuve  gained  the  safety 
of   the   '      I.     The  place  of  the  battle  is  called 
to  this  day  "Place  d'Armes,"  and   a   statue   of 
the  heroic  Maisonneuve  stands  in  its  midst. 

G 
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From  Statin  in   Montreal  l)ii 
I'hilippe  Ifihcrt.  f.M.O. 
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It  was  not  possil)k'  for  the  little  colony 
unaided  to  continue  lonu;  in  its  strnp:gle  against 
the  Iroquois.  Recruits  must  he  secured,  and 
it  was  whilst  in  France  {or  this  i)urpose  that 
Maisonneuve  first  heard  of  Marguerite  Bour- 
geois, who  was  to  found  the  first  girls'  school 
in  iMontreal,  and  do  for  that  city  what  Marie 
Guyard  was  doing  for  Quebec. 

Like  so  many  others  of  her  time,  Marguerite 
believed  that  her  life's  work  la>- in  "New  France," 
and  though  the  obstacles  thai,  lay  in  the  way  of 
her  getting  there  would  have  daunted  most 
young  women,  Marguerite  overcame  them  all, 
and  when  Maisonneuve  sailed,  with  his  hundred 
picked  men,  she  sailed  too. 

You  may  imagine  the  joy  of  the  colonists — 
almost  in  despair  as  they  had  been— at  the 
sight  of  all  these  new-comers;  and  the  joy  of 
Jeanne  iMance  too,  when  she  found  she  was  to 
have  a  companion  and  helper— for  Madame  de 
la  Peltrie  had  long  since  gone  back  to  Quebec. 

It  was  upon  a  life  of  hardship  and  daily 
peril  that  the  new-comers  entered.  The  little 
community  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  Indeed 
Quebec  and  Three  Rixcrs  were  no  better  off, 
for  "in  all  C'anada,  no  man  could  hunt,  fish,  till 
the  fields,  or  cut  a  tree  in  the  forest,  without 
peril  to  his  scalp." 

Soon,  to  this  fear  of  the  Iroquois,  was  added 
the  fear  of  starvation.      But   with  what  cheery 
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rouraiM^  these  Sisters  met  eve'  v  trial  and  dant^er! 
They  U  ariud  to  make  delicious  soup,  says  an 
admirer,  'ou  of  almost  nothing  at  all."  Their 
gowns  be(  ame  such  pieces  of  patchwork  that  a 
fa>ouriu'  amusement  was  liying  to  find  out 
what   had   I    en  the  original   material. 

So  much  did  the  colonists  come  to  depend  on 
Je.  me  Mance  and  Marguerite  Bourgeois  that 
they  w  re  called  "The  Mothers  of  Montreal," 
and  if  only  half  the  stories  told  of  them  by 
their  biographers  be  true,  they  well  deserved 
the  name. 

Brighter  days  came,  and  many  strange  tasks 
did  the  Mothers  undertake.  The  King  of 
France  had  sent  out  several  regiments  of  sol- 
diers to  overawe  the  Iroquois.  As  he  wanted 
them  to  settle  in  the  country,  he  decided  to 
send  out  shiploads  of  young  girls  to  be  their 
wives,  and  Montreal  became  a  "  Marriage 
Market"  for  the  "King's  (iirls,"  as  they  were 
callid.  Marguerite  took  it  upon  herself  to 
"mother"  these  girls,  and  the  young  soldiers 
too,  and  to  see  that  th-  y  chose  their  partners 
for  life  as  wisely  as  possible.  As  these  maidens 
were  usually  all  married  off  within  two  weeks 
after  their  arrival,  those  weeks  must  have  been 
pretty  busy  ones  for  the  Mother. 

To-day,  the  C'ity  of  Montreal  points  with 
pride  to  the  great  Hotel  Dieu,  a  worthy  monu- 
ment to  Jeanne  Mance,  and  to  the  Convent  of 
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the  Nuns  of  the  Congregation,  where  the  heart 
of  Marguerite  Bourgeois  -  encased  in  a  silver 
casket  —  is  the  most  cherished  relic. 


MADAME  DE  LA  TOUR,  THE  HEROINE  OF  ACADIA 

You  must  not  think  that  it  was  only  or  even 
chiefly  amongst  priests  and  nuns  that  courageous 
men  and  women  were  to  be  found.  Some  of 
the  bravest  were  in  theii  own  homes,  fulfilling 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  Such  for  example 
was  Madame  de  la  Tour  of  Acadia,  the  intrepid 
wife  of  Charles  Saint  Eticnne  de  la  Tour.  Such 
were  Dollard  and  his  companions  who  saved 
Montreal  from  destruction,  and  such  was  Made- 
leine de  X'ercberes,  the  youthful  heroine  of 
"Castle  Dangerous." 

The  story  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  reads  like 
a  romance,  so  many  and  so  thrilling  were  her 
adventures. 

Her  husband,  Charles  de  la  Tour,  was  a 
young  Frenchman  of  noble  birth  whose  family 
having  lost  their  estates  because  of  their  Hugue- 
not faith,  had  come  out  to  Acadia  and  settled 
there.  He  had  become  the  close  friend  of  Poutrin- 
court's  son,  Biencourt. 

After  the  destruction  oi  Tort  Royal  '^y  the 
men  from  X'irginia,  these  two  young  men, 
thinking  "Acadia  the  most  beautiful  earthly 
paradise  God  hath  ever  made,"  remained  there, 
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living  a  free,  hall-wild  life  in  the  woods  witli  the 
Indians.  ()n  the  death  of  liieneonrt,  diaries 
de  la  Tour  had  fallen  heir  to  his  friend's  rights  in 
the  land,  and  two  years  later  married  the 
Huguenot  lauy  who  plays  so  striking  a  part  in 
the  early  history  of  Acadia. 

Near  Cape  Sable  the  La  Tours  built  for  them- 
selves a  home  called  Fort  St.  Louis,  but  later, 
because  of  attacks  by  the  English  colonists,  they 
moved  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  built  "Fort 
St.  John,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River. 
Here  they  lived  in  almost  baronial  style.  Their 
tenants  were  numerous;  the  Indians  came  to 
their  fort  in  large  numbers  to  sell  their  furs; 
fish  and  game  were  abundant,  and  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  la  Tour  entertained  their  friends 
with  lavish  hospitality. 

After  keeping  Acadia  a  very  shon  time, 
Charles  I,  as  you  know,  sold  it  back  again  to 
the  PVench,  and  a  Catholic  governor  came  out 
— D'Aulnay  de  Charnisay.  These  two  men, 
D'Aulnay  and  La  Tour,  became  bitter  rivals. 
Their  lands  adjoined,  and  D'Aulnay  claimed 
that  La  Tour  had  no  right  to  the  estate  he 
held.  D'Aulnay  had  many  powerful  friends  in 
France,  and  La  Tour  was  summoned  by  the 
King  to  Paris.  As  he  did  not  go,  in  1643 
his  fort  was  bombarded  by  D'Aulnay's  fleet. 
But  leaving  it  as  strongly  di  fended  as  possible, 
Charles   and    his   lady   slipped    out   of   the    fort 
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and  wH'iit  off  to  Hostoii  to  ^ct  lu-lp.  They  ro- 
turiii'd  with  >hi|)s  and  uwu  and  I)'Auliia>  was 
surprised  and  (k-tcatcd. 

Ht-arinji  not  lonj;  attiT  that  l)'AiiIna\  had 
gone  to  I->ancc  to  urt  help  from  his  Catholic 
frifMids,  Madanu'  dc  la  Tour  (k-tcrniincd  to  j^o  to 
Franco  also,  there  to  seek  help  from  the  Ilutiuc- 
nots  of  Rochelle.  But  her  enenu  heard  of  her 
presence  in  France,  and  she  escaped  capture 
only  by  flight  to  Enjiland.  There  she  manaj>:ed 
to  ht  out  a  vessel  with  jjrovisions  and  arms, 
and  set  sail  for  home,  but  D'Aulnay  was  on  the 
watch,  and  as  the  ship  neared  Acadia,  it  was 
searched.  Again  the  intrepid  woman  escaped, 
this  time  b\  hiding  in  the  hold.  As  the  Captain 
dared  not  land  her  at  St.  Johns,  he  was  carried 
on  to  Boston,  and  a  year  pas- 'd  before  she  was 
back  again  at  Fort  St.  John. 

The  day  came  when  her  husband  had  to  go 
to  Boston,  and  wh^^n  D'Aulna)-  learned  that  the 
fort  was  in  the  hands  only  of  Madame  de  la  Tour 
and  a  few  soldiers,  he  determined  to  make  an 
attack  without  delay.  Instead  of  the  meek 
surrender  he  perhaps  expected,  his  ship  was  so 
badly  shattered  by  the  storm  of  shells  directed 
by  Lady  La  Tour  herself,  and  so  many  of  his 
men  were  killed,  that  hv   withdrew. 

Two  months  later,  the  master  being  still 
absent,  iJ'Aulnay  renewed  the  attack,  this  time 
by  land. 
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On  ihire  successive'  days  he  was  repulsed, 
hut  (Ml  tin-  lOunii,  owiu^  l<>  tln^  treachery  of  a 
sentry,  his  men  succee(k'd  in  pelting  within  the 

walls. 

Even    then,   encouraged    by    Madame    de    la 
Tour,    the    darini^    few    within    the    fort    fought 
(U'sperately.      But    at    length    they    were    taken 
(..^pli^.^, —  though  not  before  they  had  succeeded 
in  killing   many  of   the  foe  —  and    shortly  after- 
wards almost  all  of  them  were  hanged.     After  a 
few   days  of    liberty,    Madame    de   la  Tour  was 
imprisoned,  but  mercifully  died  some  days  later. 
Whilst    she    had    been    bravely    defying    the 
foe.    her    husband    had    been    trying    vainly    to 
enter  the  harbour,  which  was  blocked  by  D'Aul- 
nay's  fieet.      When  at  last  he  made  his  entry, 
he  found  his  lady  dead,  his  fort  in  ruins,  and 
himself    a    homeless    fugitive.       Four   years    he 
lived  in  exile;  then,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his 
rival,  he  returned  to  his  beloved  Acadia,  and  in 
time  the  feud   was  ended  by  his  marriage  with 
D'Aulnay's  widow. 

HOW    MONTREAL    WAS    SAVED — DAULAC    DES 
OKMEAUX    (bollard) 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hero  of  these  early 
days  was  Daulac  des  Ormeaux— or  Dollard,  as 
he  is  generally  called.  His  story  has  been  told 
again  and  again,  l)oth  in  prose  and  verse — and 
well  worth  telling  it  is. 
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One  (la\  in  KWIO,  lu-ws  lia«l  reached  Montreal 
thai  twcKc  huiidrcd  Inxinoi,,  were  phuiiiiM^  the 
capliire  and   desiriiction   of   ihe   fort.      The  col- 
onists  were   in   a   state  of   terror.      Then   it   was 
that   the  ^uaUant   Noun^  Dolhud  made  a  solemn 
vow  that  he  would  save  the  town  or  die  in  the 
attempt.      Catherin^r  around  him  sixteen  young 
men    as    brave    as    himself    (we    still    have    the 
treasured   record  of  their  namos),   he  told  them 
of   his   plan.      It    was   to   take   pf)s:iession   of  an 
old  ruined  fort,  a  short  distance  up  the  Ottawa, 
(down  which  river  the  Iroquois  were  to  come), 
and   iluTc   to  await   their  arrival.      He  swore  a 
solemn  oath-  and  made  each  of  his  companions 
do   the  sanu — that    he  would   neither  take  nor 
Kive  (|uarier.  but  would,  if  need  be,  die  at  his 
post.      Wry    impressive    must    have    been     the 
dei)arture  ot   these  seventeen  heroes,  who  were 
Roing  willingly   to  give  their  lives  for  the  sake 
of  their  fellows.      Before  leaving,  they  had  made 
their  wills,  confessed  their  sins  and  received  the 
Sacrament.      All  knew  they  were  going  to  their 
death. 

Reaching  the  old  fort,  they  did  what  they 
could  to  strengthen  it;  then,  having  been  joined 
by  s(Hne  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  quietly 
awaited   the  ci^ming  of   the  foe. 

On  the  third  day,  the  enemy  was  upon 
them,  and  there  ensued  such  a  battle  as  Canada 
had    never  seen    before.      Again   and   again   the 
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Inxiuois  atla<  kid  ;  a^aiii  ami  auaiii  \hr\  wvvv 
icpiilscd,  till  their  slain  lay  thick  iil><>n  the 
ground.  Day  loUowcd  day.  but  thoui^h  all  but 
hvc  of  their  Indian  allies  had  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  food  and  water  had  given  out, 
still  the  heroic  little  band  fought  on. 


Thk  Heroes  of  the  Lose.  Sailt. 

n~ts  Kftuf  from  Ihr  .W.m-.h/..  i/n'  Mimnuimt.  .Wr,„(r..i/. 

On  the  eighth  day,  the  Iroquois,  maddened 
by  such  unheard  of  resistance,  determined  to 
make  one  great,  final  attack.  Mounting  on  the 
bodies  of  their  slain,  they  leapt  the  palisades  and 
fell  upon  the  French  with  the  ferocity  of  wolves. 
The  fort  was  taken,  but  every  Frenchman  fell 
fighting. 

Such  a  victory  for  the  Iroquois  was  worse 
than  most  defeats,  and  if  Montreal  had  many 
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such   .IcIcHlcrs,    it    wuv   Ik'si    u>   leave   the   fort 

-UOIIC. 

And   s(,  the    In,(|uois  warricM's  turned   home- 
ward, an.l   M.^ntreal    -Xew  France  indeed— w 
sa\-ed. 


as 


MADELEINE    DE    VERCHERES 
THE     r.IRL     HEROINE     OF     "CASTLE     DANGEROUS" 

Vou  have  heard  liow  Louis  XI\'  sent  out  a 
regiment  of  sokliers-the  fan.ous  (^tri^nian  regi- 
ment It  was -to  save  the  colonv  from  being 
absolutely  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  how 
later  he  tried  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  seUle 
down  in  the  country. 

Besides  sending  out  shiploads  of  voung  girls 
to  provide  wiv(-s  for  the  men.  he  gave  to  those 
officers  willing  to  remain,  great  tracts  of  land 
called  "seigneuries."  They  in  their  turn  gave 
pieces  of  these  estates  to  the  men  of  their 
former  compan.es  on  condition  that  they  would 
clear  the  land  and  settle  on  it,  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  seigneur  a  few  cents  in  rent  every 
year.  ^ 

All  along  the  banks  of  the  Richelieu  and  the 
bt.  Lawrence  Rivers,  thes(>  officers  (now  called 
seigneurs-)  settled,  and  many  ol  the  countries 
"'  the  I  n>v.nce  of  Ouebec  lo-dav  recall  their 
"anu>s  as.  tor  (■xampj...  Sorel  ami  ChambJv  on 
Ih.'  kicluheu  River;  Herthier.  X'arennes  ' 
\  erch.ere.s   nw    flii-   ^! 


and 


l^d  v»  1  V  llCl' 
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Tl 


le    si'iuiu'iir\-    ( 


)t"    Col.    Wrrliei 


C'S, 


() 


n    the 


south    hank    of    the    river,    ahout    twenty    miles 
below    Montreal,    was   ris^hi    in    the   path   of  the 


I 


rocju 


o 


is     so   the  X'ercheres   mansion   soon   went 


by  the  name  of  "Castle  Dantierous." 

There  was  little  of  the  castle  though  about 
any  of  the  homes  (.f  th(jse  early  settlers.  The 
seigneur's  house,  though  sometimes  ot  stone, 
was  apt  to  be  only  a  good-sized  log  cabin  with  a 

ected  bv  a  covered 


tower  at  eac 


h  cor 


ner  and  conn 


way  with  a  "block-house,"  for  defence.     Along- 


side   it    might    be    two    o 


r    three    other    smaller 


ca 


bins    for    the    work-pe(jple,    and    around    the 


whol 


e,  a  strong, 


high 


fence  or  i)a 


lisa(l( 


The    labourers    went    out    to    their    helds    in 


the  morning,  and  r( 


■turned   within   the  walls  at 


night.  In  the  event  of  danger,  they  were  usually 
warned  by  the  tiring  of  a  gun,  or  the  ringing  of 
a  bell — the  "tocsin,"  as  it  was  called.  At  the 
sound,  all  made  a  dash  for  the  palisades  and 
united  their  strength  against  the  foe. 

All  had  been  cpiiet  for  months  in  the  X'ercheres 
neighbourhood  when  in  the  autumn  of  1()92 
Col.  Vercheres  with  his  wife  went  on  a  visit  to 


Quebec,  leaving  on 


h  two  soldiers  to  guard  the  fort. 


One  fine  October  morning  Madeh-ine,  his 
little  daugh.ter  of  fourteen,  was  standing  by  the 
river  bank,  w  hen  suddenly  she  heard  a  shot  from 

labourers   were   at  work. 


le 


tields  w  liere  some 


tl 

It  was   instantl>    lollowed    l)y   the   shout    "  1  he 
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'roc,u,,is!nH.|ro,,„oisr^,„,|,,,,,i„,,,,|^^^^^ 

^aict>   not  a  nionu-nt  to(;  soon 

Inside,    the    fort   sh.    found    the   two   soldiers. 
tlHH    sole  defenders,    .n   a   state   of   terror,    and 

preparin^r  t(,  blow  up  the 
place  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Iroquois. 

Shaming    them     out 
of  their  cowardly  intent, 
the  brave  >oung  girl  at 
once   took  command  of 
affairs.     The  frightened 
women  and  children  she 
gath(M-ed  into  the  block- 
house —  the      strongest 
place  —  and     put     the 
two    soldiers    on    guard 
there,  charging  them  not 
,r,.    ,  ^"  surrender  even  if  she 

H'i.<rt.,'.M,a_  were  to  be  cut  to  pieces 

before  their  eyes. 

Then  putting  each  of  her  two  little  brothers 
(ten  an,    ,      ,,.,  ^.,,,^  ^,,  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^   .^^  ^^^-s 

of  one  o    the  corner  tow^ers,  she  left  the  third  in 
the^hands  of  an  <.ld  man  of  eighty,  and  took  the 

/^y  crying  out  "All's  well  "at   regular  inter, 
vais,  rn.>   kept  each  other  in  heart  through  the 


Madelkine  he  Vekchkres. 
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long  night  and,  as  Madeleine  says,  "  made  the 
savages  think  the  place  was  full  of  soldiers." 

For  six  days  and  nights,  the  little  garrison 
kept  up  such  unceasing  watch  that  the  Indians 
did  not  venture  to  make  an  at:_ick  en  the  fort. 

At  last,  at  dawn  on  the  seventh  day,  relief 
came.  Madeleine,  whilst  her  brothers  kept 
watch,  had  fallen  asleep — her  loaded  gun  at  her 
side — when  she  was  startled  by  a  shout. 

You  may  imagine  her  joy  when  to  her  cry 
"Who  goes  there?"  she  heard  the  answer:  "We 
are  Frenchmen.  It  is  Le  Monnerie  who  comes 
to  bring  you  help." 

Hurrying  down  to  the  landing,  with  a  soldier's 
salute  she  said  to  Le  Monnerie,  "Monsieur, 
I  surrender  to  you  my  arms."  To  which  he 
gallantly  replied  "Mademoiselle,  they  are  in 
good   hands!" 

Surely  if  Canada  to-day  has  many  girls  and 
boys  as  courageous  and  as  resourceful  as  Made- 
leine and  her  little  brothers,  we  may  hope  great 
things  for  our  country,  may  we  not? 


ClIAI'TKR    \'I 

THE   KING   TAKES    THE    COUNTRY   UNDER   HIS   OWN 

CONTROL 

Tin.:    (IRHAT    HISllOP    AND   THE    GREAT    INTENDANT 

In  the  xvar  Klo!)  there  came  to  Canada  a 
man  who  xvas  Koinii  to  play  a  great  part  in 
this  country's  history,  Francois  Xavier  de 
Laval -Montmorency,  afterwards  hrst  bishop 
of  Quebec.  ' 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  fortunes  of 
the  country  were  at  a  low  ebb  indeed,  and  Laval 
found  many  things  to  worry  him.  The  f^rst  was 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  Government 
l^rom  Its  earliest  days,  Canada  had  been  in  the 
hands  ol  the  fur-tradin-  companies.  Each  of 
these  had  receix  ed  its  charter  from  the  King  on 
condition  ,t  would  bring  out  settlers  and  look 
atter  them  till  they  would  be  able  to  support 
themsehi's. 

Hut  rach  had  cared  only  for  making  all  the 
money  they  could  out  of  the  fur-trade  and  had 
paid  very  lntle  attention  to  the  settlement  of 
the  land  or  to  the  needs  of  those  set tl.r.  ».h^ 
were  alread>   there.      Indeed  they  seem  actually 

in 
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to  ha\e  tricnl  to  keep  settlers  from  coniiiiti,  think- 
inu  iN'idtMith'  that  the  fewer  tlie  people  in  the 
hiiul  the  greater  wotihl  l.e  their  (nvii  chances  of 
makinc;  nionev   out  ot  the  trade. 

When  La\al  came  out,  the  ('omi)an\'  of  the 
Hundred  Associates  was  in  power,  and  though 
it  had  promisi'd  to  bring  out  six  thousand  |)(.'ople 
before  1043,  \et  in  KKU)  there  were  hardl\-  more 
than  two  thousand  in  the  whole  colon}'.  And 
these  wi're.  for  the  most  part, 
all  gathered  around  Quebec, 
Three  Ri\ers  and  Montreal, 
not  daring  to  stra\'  far  from 
these  i)laces  for  fear  of  the 
ever-lurking  Iroquois. 

But  the  smallness  of  the 
colony,  the  neglect  of  the 
C^Mupany,  and  the  fear  of  the 
Iroquois,  were  not  the  oid\- 
evils.  To  the  minds  of  La\  al 
and  his  lirother  priests  there  was  one  much 
worse  than  any  of  these — it  was  the  brandy  trade. 

Bad  as  the  efftHMs  of  strong  li(iuors  were  apt 
to  be  on  all  the  pi-ople,  upon  the  Indians  they 
were  terrible.  F"rom  the  time  they  first  tasted 
"fire-water,"  as  they  wiseh"  called  ljrand>  .  the 
Indians  had  had  a  terrible  cra\ing  for  it.  They 
would  go  an\-  distance  to  get  it,  give  any  number 
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got  it,  woidd  tlrink  till  they  were  drunk,   when 
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they  hcraiiu'  just  like  wild  beasts;  and  terrible 
scenes,  sometimes  endinj,^  in  murder,  often  re- 
sulted. 

The  white  trach-rs  were  so  anxious  to  make 
money  that  they  were  oni>  loo  glad  to  give  the 
Indians  brandy  in  exchange  for  furs.  And  thus 
through  this  trade  the  priests  saw  their  converts 
being    ruined,    and    the    result    of    many    years' 

labour    and    sacrifice   destroyed    in    a    mo'ment. 

Yet  neither  their  threats  nor  their  prayers  were 

of  any  avail. 

This  terrible  evil  Laval  fought  with  every 
weapon  in  his  power.  Men  caught  selling  liquor 
to  Indians  were  beaten  on  the  bare  back  before 
the  church  doors,  or  they  were  refused  the  rites 
of  their  church— a  terrible  punishment  to  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  death  itself  was  declared  to  be  the 
punishment. 

But  there  were  too  many  prominent  people 
concerned  in  the  trade.  Governors  and  even 
priests  themselves  have  been  accused  of  taking 
a  share  in  it. 

Those  interested  claimed  that  the  sale  was 
necessary,  saying  that  if  the  Indians  were 
refused  brandy  by  the  French,  they  would 
carry  their  trade  to  the  English  and  Dutch, 
who  would  give  them  rum.  So  what  better  oflF 
would  th(>v  ho^  WhilKt  tho  F 
lost  their  trade. 
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Some  iiuk'cd  went  further  and  jiistitied  the 
trade  on  the  ,uround  of  reliuioii  itself,  saying 
that  if  the  Indians  weri'  aUowed  to  k<>  over  to 
the  Knj-lish  and  the  Dutch,  they  niisht  be 
weaned  away  from  the  R(^man  Catholic  faith, 
and  become  Protestants. 

Laval  was  a  man  iA  very  strong  will.  He 
liked  to  have  his  own  way  and  could  not  bear 
to    be    ojiposcd.     On 


thi 


s,    and    on    many 


other  (juestions,  he 
(juarrelled  bitterly 
with  the  (jovernor 
and   with   other  pro- 


minent men. 


But 


m 


this  case,  if  not  in  all 
the  others,  he  was 
undoubtedly  in  the 
right. 

Despairing  of  the 
future  of  New  France 
unless  the  man\'  e\ils 
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checked,  Laval  decided  to  cross  the  ocean  and 
lay  all  the  facts  before  his  King. 

He  had  hardl>'  sailed  when  what  seemed  to 
many  judgment  for  their  sins  fell  upon  the  land. 

On  Feb.  5tli,  after  a  roaring  noise,  there 
canic  an  canncjUctKc  luai  was  ieit  aH  uvcr  tne 
country.       Houses    heaved    and    cracked,    bells 
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ran.u  of  tluir  ,,un  aro.nl,  ,yrcat  trees  uerc  up- 
rooted an, I  llin.wii  down.  In,l,.(.<!,  there  was 
su.li  a  (oimnoticii  anioiiK  the  trees  that  the 
I'xhaus  th(,ni;ht  the  forests  iheinselves  were 
drunk.  The  waters  „l  tin-  St.  Lawrence  were 
so  stirred  up  that  f(,r  weeks  afterwards  thev 
were   inu(h|\    and    bhuk. 

It    was   tlie   memorable  earth(|uake  of   UHi'S 
which    lor   months   afterwards   was   followed    by 
shocks  ol  a  lesser  sevt'rity. 

The  effect  upon  the  people,  esi)eciallv  at 
guebec.  was  ^reat.  Many  feared  that  the' end 
of  the  world  was  approaching  and  for  a  time  at 
least  repented  of  their  sins  and  tried  to  live 
better  lives. 

In  the  meantime.  Laval  had  reached  France 
He   seems   to    have    been    well    received    by    the 
youiiK  KuiK,  Louis  XI\'.  who  listened  patiently 
to  all  he  had  to  tell,  and  in  the  end  decided  to 
brino  the  C'ompany's  charter  to  an  end.  and  to 
take  (  anada  under  his  own  care  for  the  future. 
His  a<iviser.  (\)lbert,  drew  up  a  plan  called 
Royal     (.overnment.     which     provided    for    the 
sendin,^    „u,    from    I<>ance   of    three    officers-a 
governor,     a     l)i>ho,,    and     an     intendant.    each 
ol     the    three    to    be    responsible    to     the     King 
for  everMhing   he  did.      Some  men   were   to   be 
chosen    in    Canada    as   advisers    to    these    three, 
and    these     were     to     be     called     the 
Council. 
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Tlic  governor,  as  the  King's  rcprt'sentative, 
was  to  1)0  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  soldiers  and  in  general  of  the 
defence  of  the  colony.  All  matters  relating  in 
an\  wa\'  to  the  duties  (^f  religion  were  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  M^hop,  and  all  the  cures  (as 
the  parish  priests  w  (  re  called)  were  to  Ik'  under 
him.  Laval  was  made  the  first  bishoj)  of 
Quebec.     The  intendant,  a  lawyer,   though  the 


third 


in    place,    was   in    some    ways 


th( 


most 


powerful  of  the  three  for  he  had  in  his  hands  all 
the  money  matters  (or  finances)  of  the  country. 

As  the  duties  of  these  three  men  sometimes 
overlapped,  there  was  very  often  a  good  deal  of 
quarrelling  between  them. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  allowing  the  people 
j;hemselves  to  trade  as  they  wished,  the  King 
again  put  the  fur-trade  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
pany. It  was  this  and  the  fact  that  the  people 
had  no  share  in  the  government,  that  kept  French 
Canada  from  making  the  progress  that  her 
English  neighbours  to  the  south  made. 

Louis  was  warmly  interested  in  Canada  and 
he  was  very  generous  in  his  gifts  to  her,  but  he 


w 


ould  not  let  the  people  trade  freely  nor  have 
any  say  in  governing  themselves  and  they  had 
little  chance  to  bc^come  self-supporting  and  self- 
dependent.  But  certainly  Royal  Government 
was  a  great  imi)rovement  over  the  old  Com- 
pany Government. 
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llH-  yr,n  urn  was  a  nun.orahlr  ouv  for 
Tana.la  (or  .,  hrou.h,  out  a  X'iceroy  of  the 
K",^.  tl...  Man.Mis  <|.  Tracy,  with  some  com- 
Pa"H's  ot  sohhVrs  lulonKiM.u  to  that  C'ariKMian 
•■'•Knnc.nt.  ol  which  you  have  hc-arcl.  Later 
canu'  th.«  nc-w  K-nc-rnor,  ,1c-  Courcvilc-s,  with  the 
'H'w  .ntenchuu.  Talon,  and  n.orc-  c-ompanies  of 
the  same  re.tjinu'nt. 

.n..n'l",'r  ■^'•■''■■' '"""■'"'■""'="'■""•  "h"  was  a 
Kroa,    l,.„..r-wn„.r,    „.|ls  „1    ,|,,  j„j.  at  Oucbcc 

tl«r,.  ||„.  only  ||„„K  that  marred  their  re- 
to.nn«  was  that  ,,„  the  I,,,,,,  voyage  tlisease  had 
broke,,  out,  a„d  arK-e  nu.nl.ers  had  at  once  to 
betaken   ,o  the  hospital.     The  good   Hospital 

that  leir""   "';]•■    '"'■^"''""    ''''  '"^^  '^b'urs 
that    ell  upon   then,,  as  not  only  the  hospital 

hll  ,1    u''  "'"'   '"""^-  "^'^^•^'  ho"«-.  were 

hllecJ  with  the  sirk. 

I)e  Tracy  pleased  both  monks  and  nuns  by 
h.s  dc-vct.on   to  ehureh   dutic-s.     Yet  in   attend 
:"K  to   thc-se  he  did   not   for.et  his  main  objeet 
;"   ^'""/"g.^^o    (^anada-te.   punishment  of  the 
Iroquois  tribes  for  their  terrible  deeds. 

I  he    winter   after   his    arn\-il    tU 
,  "'^    arrival    the    governor 

Jjcl  in  person  an  expedition  into  New  York 
S tau-  a.a.nst  the  Mohawks,  the  fiereest  of  the 
hve  r.bes.  As  soon  as  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
,  -  •    ••    -odi utiles  witJi  about   five 

hundred  nten,  their  snowshoes  strapped  to  their 


I 


nil':  (orNTiiv  i'ni>kk  kincs  conikol   loi 
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hacks,  tramped  in  (he  bitiiii;  cold,  all  the  way 
ii|)  tin-  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Kiclu  !'  ii.  ■  '  'hence 
on  past  Lake  ('ham|)lain.  Bui  here-  they  lost 
their  way,  for  their  Indian  guides  had  managed 
to  procure  some  'lire-water"  and  had  become 
useless. 

Learning  tiiat  the  Mohawks  were  in  any  case 
off  on  a  war  expedition  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  fearin^^  that  if  the  | 
ice  were  to  melt  the>'  would  he 
caught  in  a  trap,  they  decided 
to  return  home.  So  ended  a 
brave,  if  somewhat  foolhardy, 
attempt. 

In  the  following;  autumn,  dc 
Tracy  himself,  with  the  governor, 
set  out  on  a  second  expedition 
against  this  fierce  tribe.  This 
time  they  were  a  much  larger 
party  and  they  had  as  guide  a 
noted  Montrealer,  Charles  Le 
Moyne,  who  had  at  one  time 
been  a  prisoner  amongst  the 
Mohawks,  and  knew  all  their  habits  and  every 
step  of  the  way  to  their  country.  They  had  also 
with  them  a  famous  Montreal  priest,  DoUier 
de  Casson.  Dollier,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and 
charming  manners,  had  been  a  soldier  before  he 
became  a  priest  and  was  so  strong  that  it  is  said 
he  could  carry  two  men  seated  on  his  hands. 


An  In[)ia.n  Warrior 
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Erv  the  part)  rcidu-d  tin- cnciin's  country, 
the  M(^lia\vks  heard  of  their  coming  and  sending 
away  their  women  and  children  to  places  of 
safety,  planned  a  desperate  fight. 

But  their  superstition  was  to  be  their  ruin. 
When  the  noisc>  of  the  twenty  French  drums  was 
heard,  the  Indians  mistook  it  for  the  cries  of 
devils  in  the  pay  of  the  French  and  fled  in  panic. 
The  French  followed  in  pursuit,  burning  each 
town  as  the  Mohawks  fled  from  it,  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  Indians'  winter  stores  of  food. 

The  efTects  of  this  punishment  were  soon 
visible.  In  the  spring  came  messengers  from 
all  the  Iroquois  tribes,  not  only  begging  for 
peace,  but  asking  that  missionaries  be  sent  to 
live  amongst  them. 

The  treaty  that  was  signed  brought  peace  to 
the  colony  for   twenty  ^ears.      We  who  live  in 
days  of   security   can    hardly   realize   what   this 
meant  to  every  settler  in   Canada.     At  last  he 
could  go  to  work  in  the  fields,  not  only  without 
his  gun,  but  feeling  reasonably  sure  that  in  his 
absence  no  harm    would    come  to  his  wife  and 
children  left  at  home.     And  those  at  the  head 
of  affairs  could  now  afford  to  give  their  thought 
to  otlier  matters  than  those  of  mere  defence. 

Laval  had  long  before  founded  a  college  for 
the  training  of  priests  and  he  now  added  a  school 
for  boys  called  the  "Lesser  Seminary."  This 
^cllool  for  (  athoJic  j)(,ys  has  l)ecome  almost  as 
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iiotfd  as  tlif  one  Mdc.  di-  la  INllric  foimdcd  for 
girls,  and  tlu-  Seminary  li.  \s  in  (luir  l)hK'  suits 
and  caps  with  tiic  pipint^  ot"  wliitc,  und  their 
green  sashes,  are  ani(>ngst  the  most  T;. miliar 
sights  on  Quebec  streets  to-(la>  . 

As  for  the  intendant  Talon,  the  King  had 
told  him  "to  stud>'  to  solace  the  peojjle  in  all 
tilings,    and     encourage 


th 


em  in 


trad 


e  anc 


lind 


us- 


tr\  ;  to  visit  all  their  set- 
tlements, and  enter  into 
the  detailsof  their  house- 


hold: 


aiu 


i    of 


all    their 
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led, 


little  affairs;"  in  fact,  to 
"])erform  the  duties  ot  a 
good  head  of  a  family." 
All  this  he  tried  most 
faithfulK   to  do. 

First  he  started   out 
to  \isit  all   the  different 

seigneuries  into  which  the  count r\'  was  dix  i( 
Roads  were  fi'W  and  had  in  those  daxs,  and 
almost  all  travelling  was  done  1)\'  water,  the 
rivers  being  considered  the  highwaxs.  h'or  this 
reason,  houses  were  built  in  long  lines  along 
the  water's  edge  and  never  away  back  in  the 
interior. 

As  every  "habitant,"  as  the  I'rench  peasant 
was  called,  wan.tcd  a  Intle  bit  (>!  rix'er  tront  on 
his   farm,    the    seigneur    used    to   divide    up    his 
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lam  o  lon^r,  narrow  strins,   like  ribbons,  one 

end  ot  the  strip  bein.ej  on  the  water,  the  other 
away  back  in  the  w«,o(is.  In  the  front  of  this 
strip,  close  to  the  water,  the  habitant  built  his 
little  white  house,  and  thus  he  was  no  ^reat 
distance  away  from  his  neighbours.  A  number 
of  houses  close  together  were  called  a  (\^)te,  and 
m  the  Province  of  Quebec  to-day  the  name 
Lote  IS  very  common-  as  Cote  des  Neiges.  Cote 
bt.  Paul.  etc. 

To  visit  all  the  seigneuries  in  Canada  at 
that  time,  Talon  had  only  to  paddle  along  the 
^t.  Lawrence  and  the  Richelieu  Rivers,  and  he 
would  see  from  the  ^.•ater  the  homes  of  both 
tlie  habitants  and  seigneurs. 

l^alon  had  been  told  to  study  all  the  people's 
little  affairs     and  he  seems  to  have  done  this 
very   completely.      He   must    have   watched    the 
habitant    !)ringing    his  grain    to    the    seigneur's 
niill  to  be  ground,  and  his  bread  to  be  baked  in 
the  seigneur's  great  oi)en-air  oven.      And    what 
a  lively  scene  he  must  have  witnessed  many  a 
time    on    St.    Martin's    day,    when    the    tenants 
came  thronging  into  the  seigneur's  barnyard  to 
pay   their   yearly   flues— each    carrying   the   five 
capons   tied   by   ,he  legs   that    were   i)art   of   his 
rent     with    the    wheat    or    eggs    or    money    that 
made  up  the  rest.      Between  the  outcries  of  the 
poor  fowl  and  the  greetings  and  chatter  of  the 
i'abuants.  what  a  hubbub  there  was-and  what 
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smoking  of  ('anadian  tobacco!  No  doubt,  too, 
hv  sometimes  wiliv'sscd  the  act  of  homage  that 
i!ie  man  who  held  land  was  reciuired  to  pay  to 
the  seigneur  who  had  granted  it  to  him.  Once 
a  year  this  tenant  had  to  go  to  the  seigneur's 
house  and,  kneeling  bareheaded,  and  without 
sword  or  spurs,  rei)eat  three  times  the  words, 
"  Monsieur,  I  bring  you  the  faith  and  homage 
which   I  am  bound  to  bring  you." 

To  all  parts  of  the  country  Talon  went, 
everywhere  speaking  words  of  help  and  cheer. 
One  thing  impressed  him  very  much,  and  that 
was  that  though  at  one  time  the  colony  had 
been  absolutely  dependent  on  the  fur-trade, 
now  that  trade  was  becoming  in  some  ways  al- 
most a  curse. 

Farming  in  Canada,  as  in  any  new  country, 
was  very  hard  work,  and  the  life  of  the  hunter  or 
trapper  was  so  much  more  attractive  to  many 
men.  especially   young   men,  that  they  did  not 
want    to    stay    quieth    at    home    working    their 
farms.      They  longed  for  the  greater  freedom  of 
the  life  of  the  fur-trader.     Thu^  every  year  the 
colony   lost   many  of   its   most   valuable   young 
men    who   took   to   the   woods,    married    Indian 
girls  and  lived  free,  careless,  lawless  lives  in  the 
wilderness,    becoming    in    some    cases    quite    as 
savage  as  the  savages.    A  few  of  these  "coureurs- 
de-bois."   as   the\-   were   called,    were   very   able 
men.  and  to  them  we  owe  the  opening  up  of  the 
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VVOStCTii      regions,     |,iit     Inr     (I,, 

wild   xvavs   urn-   ••  ""'''     '^^^''^    t'^^''" 

example   both    to   the    Indians 

^•"'J  to  the  habitants.  Certainly 
when  they  returned  to  Mont- 
real, as  they  were  sure  to  do 
*'''ec-  a  year  uith  their  store 
'>^  'weaver -skins  for  sale,  the 
'own  was  apt  to  be  put  into 
'■'"  "Proar  as  Iour  as  the-V 
'iione\-  lasted. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  the 
young  men  at  home  and  thus 
eliockniK  this  evil,  Talon  tried 
to  open  up  to  the  people  other 

sources  of  profit  and  of  interest 
'K;SKles  the  trade  in  beaver- 
skins. 

He   suggested  that  Quebec 
ships  wer,.wo„,l<.n  i„   .h„  '  d,  '     '  „         ""T 

''■at    a    trade   with    H....  ;:.;.::' /"''\"'    .^^I^'"^ 
result.  =-cxwv;o   Hiigni    be   the 
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Ho  set  cnuiiu'crs  at  work  to  sea 


irch  for  coal, 


copper   aiK 


1   other    minerals,  that    mining  mig 


ht 


become  an  inc 
to  manufacture 
for  tl 


lustr\-.      He  encouraged  the  peo;.le 


thing 


s  such  as  s 


hoes  and  hats, 


lemselves. 


ax   an 


fl 

should    ti'ac 


Mother    Marie   quantities  of 
d    vvcjol   with    the   request   that    the   nuns 


He   even    sent 


■h    th 


eir   pupils   to   spin   an 


d    weave 


This  they  acc()mi)lished  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
not    till    the    vessel    bringing    out    the    colony' 


supply  of  wintc 


■r  cloth  was  lost  at  sea  in 


1705 


irnest.  to  do  their  own 


dill  the  people  begin  in  ea 

weaving. 

Talon  was  grieved  to  see  the  huge  sums  spent 
every  year  upon  wines  and  brandies  imported 
into  the  country  from  France.  And  partly  to 
encourage  the  home  trade,  and  partly  to  check 
the  brandy  evil,  he  tried  to  start  breweries, 
believing  that  beer  was  not  nearly  so  harmful 
as  brandy. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  of  all  the 
efforts  he  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  keen  interest  he  took  in  the 
people  themselves.  He  certainly  tried  to  carry 
out  the  King's  command  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  good  head  of  a  family,  and  his  name  has 
long  been  honoured  as  that  of  the  best  of  all 
the  intendants. 

1 •  -  c 

Laval,  'Deio'e  he  die(i,  iiaii   liu-  nappinc^.-.  oi 


seeing  many  ol 


ih 


e  an 


xieties  of  his  first  years 


lOS 


JUNIOR    HIST    HY   OF   CWada 


in  the  country  romovcfl       TU, 

boon  „,„oh  i.npr,n  „l.l    „.:;  ,7""""'  ""^ 

in  large  numb, U-fh,  "''^''•"'  I'""  sent  out 

touoci      Hul   ,„  spit,.  f,f  all   I  ,         .  . 
the  l,ran,ly  trad,,  still  fl„urish,.,l  ''°' 

«lsh    us   to  nr,.s,.rv,.   il,:  ■'^n.^.       Uo    you 

of  Fra.u-e   hv.ffv"'"""'^'  ^"'  'h''  King 
'f  the     ndil,s'f  ■'"'"'«  "^^-   '^''"R  of    Heaven? 

inn,xx.ntthant„li.      ;,,''..";;'   •'7^^*°  J- 
now.  the  mnl,-,-n„     r  '  '  "'  '''''^'  "i™  as 

not  .t„pp,.d     '"  '"  '  "'■'^"""^'  -'<!  'he  evil  was 

be.an   to  iorn,   litt,  ".„:';  :~"^^.  -w 
centres  and  to  ^r^th       •  ,  ^^^   mission 

could   in       .J^ru'^^^^^^^^ 
tiuTe.     Th.-v    M,    ,1,  °""-''  "'«'   ■'^-"ttle 

•"-".^  .haV^  tif: :'::  ,^:;;  -^^  c'^-  ■^-'' 

strong  in  the  Faith  '  converts 

Mo:'::a;"::L;:;^:;:;i,^----7Po.ite 

bein^ir  all  "  converfPrl  "   r  ^'       "^  Indians 

a"o.lu..sueM:,,r,;'l,u::::XdtI^.^r°' 

tain    Alission.-    I.    ,....u...  ■      ..       ^^'"^      ^^^o^n- 

two  stone  towers  stiirr"  •"•  '''^"^'■^^'    by  the 
HMNcrs  still  remaining  on  Sherbrooke 
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Strct't  Sillory,  near  (Jucbcc  was  another  such 
nUssion  village.  In  these  viUages  of  converts 
the  work  of  the  missionary  was  rewarded  to 
some  extent;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Nvestern  regions  the  cause  of  religion  suffered 
grievously  through  the  bad  example  set  the 
Indians  by  the  white  men  in  the  persons  of 
the  coureurs-de-boiS. 


<ii.\rri:R  \ii 

COUNT     FRONTENAC 

.  Xou-  U(.  rnuw  to  ouv  of  , he  greatest  of 
the  [•rcuh  .governors  of  Canacla.  (hr  Count  de 
rrontcnac. 

He  was  over  f.fty  uhc-n  hv  canie  f.rst.  yet 
nover    had    ,h.    country    had    a    nu.re    vigorous 

ulcr  and  cH-rta.nly  never  one  who  knew  better 
^'[^''  ><;  '"ana.^e  the  Indians.  From  the  be..in- 
•HM,.  they  I,K,ke<l   upon   hin.   with   both  adn.ira- 

>on  and  uffection,  eanin.t,  him  "Onontio"  and 
bc'.no    quite   pleased    when    he   addressed    them 

I  etore    iM-ontenae-s    tin.      the    Inch-ans    from 

lu  ^-t  Had  to  come  all  the  way  to  Montreal 
o  sell  the.r  b-rs,  but  Frontenac  decided  to 
-•1^1.  a  fort  on  Lake  Ontano  so  that  the 
Ill'nois  Indians  and  the  inK,uois  mi.ht  the 
".ore  readily  brin,  their  trade  to  tlu  'French 
instead  of  ^oing  to  the  English  and  the  Dutch' 
He   thought     too,    that    to    have   a    strong   fort' 

ust   across  the  lake  from   the   Irocuois  country  . 
uould  be  a  very  good   thing.      So  the  vear  after 

;;;.  7'";    '''    ^^^^^^^^^    '-■    -adc.   reach-   to    build 
tills  lort. 

no 
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It    was  .1   i^rcal    uiulcrlakin^,   tor  cvcrytliinj; 
icc(U'(i  had  to  l)c  carried  in  l)oats  or  caiiocs  up 

and,    as    xoii    know,    many 


the  St.  Lawri-'iUH' 
rai)i(N  had  to  hi'  passed  on  the  \va\  .  Hut  alter 
l^reat  hd)our  on  the  part  ol  \-er\-  one,  the  chosen 
spot  was  rt'aclied. 

nor  had   si'nt    his  Iriend,   i-a  Salle, 


ri 


le   i;o\ei 


HI   ahead   to  ask   the   Irociuois  saidienis  to   nuit 
lint  in  council  at  this  place,  and 
red  the  landin.u. 


as   his   men    nea 


l< 


ronteniU"  causi 


(1   the   brightly 


painted  canoes  and  boats  tcj  be 
lined  up  in  an  imposing  array, 
for  he  well  knew  what  an  effect 
such  thinLjs  had  upon  the  Indians. 
The  ne.xt  morning,  when  the 
chiefs  were  called  to  the  giner- 
norV  tent,  as  they  passed  be- 
tween the  long  lines  of  French 
soldiers  in  military  dress,  and 
heard  the  martial  sound  of  the 
drum  and  the  bugle,  they  couUl 


not  conceal 


th 


eir  admiration  for 


FKON  IK.SAl.'. 


the  goM'rnor  who  welcomed  them  so  imposingly. 
Calling  them  his  children,  F'rontenac  »oId  them 
he  had  only  thoughts  of  friendship  in  hi., 
heart  for  them,  and  to  prove  this  he  gave 
them  i)resents — tobacco  and  guns  and  coats 
and  beads  and   sweetmeats.       But    he    did    not 


i(jrgC   I       iO      jiOiiii       iO      liie 


Oil 


iiC 


yoa  I  b. 


Uo 


II J 


"■^""i    insToHv   ,.,.  (,,_,._^„^^ 


though  to  s  i\    ;r  i,  i  ■ 

^^--  p'p-  thought  I  ,,,':' ''^^-^T'"^ 

"'"^•'>    '■'n,)r.ssc.|    |,v      h  r'    ^'^"'^'"^'y 

irankly  and  so  firmly.  •  poKc     so 

A   few  (lavs  I-irf-r    1 

the    Innlcli,,/  ,„       ,  ;  ''."V"^  ■•""   >"  •■..n.plce 

^-' ;:.::';:' i,;;i-;;:':.;'L;:T  ■■' '"-'"■- 

his  o«„  sol<l,Vr,       ,1    h      '  "     '■'"""'"•"■  l^"lh 

thecouncfNcha:,,:    'o;,::;:::«;,'''''7-.  ""<••■. 

side.      He  lovvrl  ,.,.  ^''''  '^''^  vveakcr 

always  :/r;      :::;;;:  '7™'-'".>--'l«a,u..d 

""^    <^iiural    Imiiro   m    if    -.11       u 
was  a  so  vcrv  sfr,,„,r      -n    .  '*"•      "e 

an.vo,,,.  ,„  o,:,,:r„-;:"'"''  •■""*' "-""  -^  ^'- 

Bu,    .hlTtlTf     ■   ^'^''>■  '^'-"■<'  'h.-  Indians. 

v\"Mst    the    Indians    had    onlv    fh. 

I""-'.. M,  ","„ ;;;.  '"■'■""  ■ i» 

Laval,    you    renieiiiher     u  is    -.1 
very  s>n„,,  will,  ha,h„  J;,,,"!   .  fl  "   '"""   "' 
so  you  can  so,.  ,ha,  i\u-  ''  "l'''"«'<'. 

Iik,.|v  ,0..,,  „„  "»,""""■"  "oulcl  n,„  be 

'hcTdi,r:;'''v;v:T  ''''■■?;^■'"^^''''''■- 
-.i^c.,.  ofi;,.a;inJ;i,rr,.,':'"«.'-"'"\"- 
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I'rontrnac  and  I-'roiitciiac's  about  L.i\al.  that 
lie  (Ifcidcd  to  (  .ill  I*  rontciiac  back  to  I'V.mcc, 
and  send  out  another  i^o\crnor  in  his  ])I.uc. 

1'  rontciKU  had  bei'ii  accused  b\  his  enemies  ot 
hav  iie^  tried  to  make  nione\-  out  ol  the  fur-tra(U', 
l)Ut  it  that  were  so,  the  new  .u<'vern(M-,  La  Barre, 
was  ( irtaiidy  \er\  much  worse.  And  in  athlition 
he  proNcd  himself  so  weak  and  incapable  that 
not  onl\-  the  Irocjuois  but 
e\en  tho^e  Indians  that 
had  al\\a\s  been  the 
friends  of  the  French, 
(k'spised  him  and  bc^an 
to  make  attacks  on  the 
PVcnch.  So,  after  two 
years,  he  also  was  recalled. 

The  next  governor  was 
called  DencMiviile,  and  we 
remember  him  chiefly  be- 
cause he  committed  an  act 
of  treachery  that  roused 
the  lury  ol  the  Indians  and  brout;ht  upon  the 
poor  French  people  a  terrible  punishment. 
Asking  the  Iroquois  to  meet  him  in  a  friendh- 
conference  at  Fort  Frontenac,  he  seized  fiftx  of 
them  when  they  came,  and  sent  them  home  to 
P^ranc-e  to  work  in  the  King's  galle\s.  Then 
he  and  his  soldiers  went  to  the  Iroquois  country 
and  burnt  or  destroyed  their  homes  and.  iheir 
crops. 


Dkno.nvili.k. 
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Instead  .,1  |,.i\  i,,^  Iriyhtcn.d  tl„n,,  as  he 
had  l.oprd.  !„■  ha.l  ,.nlv  reus,.,!  ilu.,n  to  r„r.„„s 
aiiKcr.  A  Incidlx  Indian  f.ld  Inin  ii  u  is 
^la"^.To„s  ,o  diMurl.  a  wa>,,'s  n.-st  and  leave 
tlu'  ua^i).  at  lai-i^c.  and  >,,  it  prox,.,). 

On  a  wild.  >i,,rniy  ni.^lit  in  August,  1080 
hft.yn  hnn.ln-,1  In>,,n„is  savages  crossed  the 
^t.  Laurenee  to  Lachine-La  Salle's  old  seisn- 
eury-  and,  erecpin.u  dose  to  the  houses  i,,  the 
storm  and  darkness,  hurst  suddenly,  with  l.lood- 
curdhn.u  uar-whoops,  up(,n  the  sleepiuR  in- 
habitants. ^ 

Imagine  the  horror  and  terror  of  the  helpless 
people!      Resistance    was    impossible,    and     the 
Iroquois,  settin.g  fire  to  the  houses,  tomahawked 
nearly  one  hundred   men.   women  and  children 
and    carried     off    over    a    hundred     m  ,re.    that 
their     friends    at     home    mi.ght    have   the  pleas 
ure  ot    torturing   them    when   the  war-party  got 
back. 

Though  Montreal  was  net  far  awav.  and 
Denonville  himself  was  there,  and  though  there 
were  ,  couple  of  forts  between  Lachine  and 
-Montreal,  no  troops  attempted  to  punish  the 
Iro(,uois  For  wec-ks  the>-  seem  to  have  roamed 
at  will,  not  daring  to  attack  any  fort  it 
>s  true,  b-.t  falling  on  anv  lonely  farmhouse 
within    twenty    miles   and   seizing   anv   straggler 

I'I-';!!i  '  ^"'''-      '■'^■'^>^'"^'>-  ^'^^'  .governor  wa;  as 
'f^rrihco  as  Were   most  of  the  people,  for  when 
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)  .m\(>  chase 


D 


ciion- 


oiu'  liravo  ofTiccr  uantcfl  ti 
villi'  forhadi-  him. 

Wlu'ii  the  Irofiuois  were  lea\iiiti;  f,>r  hoiiio 
tiu\  showed  their  contempt  for  the  I-'rench 
g()\  I'riior,  I)\-  moiiiii  (lose  to  llu  f(jrls  ami 
shoiitinn    "Oiionlio    >(ni    (kneixi-d    u.s   and    no 


w 


ade    Kinti  of   Kn^land,   and    the 


uc  ha\-e  deceived  you. 

As  thou.u;h  matters  were  not  had  enough,  ill 
news  came  from  France.  Kin^  Louis'  strongest 
foe  had  been  m 
two  countries  had  declared  war.  That  meant 
that  in  Canada  the  F<>ench  would  have  as  their 
enemies,  not  only  the  Irofjuois,  but  the  Hnj^lish 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Enp;lish  and 
French  in  America  had  alwa\s  been  jealous  of 
each  other.  The  French  thought  the  English 
had  no  ri.yht  to  stretch  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  nor  trade  with  the  Western  Indians, 
claiming  these  rights  f(;r  themselves  alone.  The 
English,  on  their  part,  greatiy  resented  this, 
and  kept  constantly  pushing  westward,  and 
carr\ing  on  trade  with  the  Illinois  and  other 
tribes  in  the  west. 


With    matters   in    this   state,    therefore,    y 


ou 


can  imagine  how  pleased  the  French  people  were 
hen  they  heartl  that  Denonville  was  to  go  back 


\\ 


to  France  and  Frontenac  was  once  again  to  be 
their  governor.      Even  those  who  had  quarrelled 


u   u 


1 1- 1.  »^  *  1 


•>v  ci  e  giaci    lo  naVe   inm 
back,    for    at    least    he    was    a    strong    man — 
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although    ncnv    over    seventy  >ears  old-and   a 
strong  man  was  hadh-  needed. 

Frontenac  returned  with  two  elear  plans  in 
his  head.  One  was  to  do  evervthiny  he  eould 
to  turn  the  fierce  Iroquois  from  enemies  of  the 
French  uito  friends.  And  the  other,  to  attack 
the  Lnghsh  su(l(h>nly  and  unexpectedly  before 
they  had  any  time  to  prepare. 

To  help  on  his  first  plan,  Frontenac  brought 
back  from  France  all  who  were  still  alive  of  the 
hfty    Iroquois   Denonville  had   sent   to  row  the 
King's  galleys.     One  of  these  had  been  a  great 
chief  amongst  his  own  people,  and  on  the  voyage 
o'-t    Frontenac    made    friends    with    him,    and 
when  Quebec  was  reached  this  chief  sent  three 
of  the  other  Iroquois  with  this  message  to  his 
tribe:  "The  great  Onontio.  whom  vou  all  know 
has  returned.      He  does  not  blame  vou  for  what 
you  have  done,  for  he  looks  upon  n  ou  as  foolish 
children.      He    blames    only    the    English    who 
have    caused    >ou    to    be    so    foolish.      He    will 
permit  me.  your  chief,  to  return  to  vou  as  soon 
as  you  come  like  children  to  a  father,  and  with 
good   words,  ask  for  me."     With   this  message, 
oi  course,  a  wampum  belt  was  sent. 

Hut  though  eighty  Iroquois  chiefs  met  in 
council,  and  after  the  usual  smoking  of  pipes  in 
silcnc(>,  listened  .uravch  to  the  message  and 
gav."  the  customary  "Ho.  Ho,  Ho"  at  the  end, 

Wei:,  iua  vjiiiu-  satisfactory. 


t  h('  ;i  n  QAii^r   (  li/.»  ■   .. 
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Then  it  was  that  I'Vontciiac,  knowing  that 
the  Indian  was  always  impressed  by  the  man 
who  dared,  determined  to  carry  out  his  second 

I  l)hin,  and  make  a  sudden  raid  upon  the  English. 

I  He  called  for  three  war-parties,  one  from  each  of 

tlu'  towns  of  Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec. 

The  Montreal  party,  which  was  ready  first, 

was  made  up  chiefly  of  Iroouois  converts  from 

I  those  mission  villages  of  which  I  told  you,  but 

there  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  coureurs-dc-bois — 
just  the  men  for  an  adventure  like  this — and 
amongst  the  leaders  were  three  of  the  famous 
Le  Moyne  brothers. 

After  toiling  onward  for  nine  or  ten  days 
through  snow  antl  ice  and  mud  and  water,  they 
reached  at  length  a  little  village  on  the  out- 
skirts of  New  York  State,  and  there  they  fell 
upon  the  sleeping  villagers  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Iro(]Uois  had  fallen  at  midnight  ui)on 
Lachine.  Except  for  some  Iroquois  found  in 
the  village  and  to  whom  all  kindness  was 
shown,  every  inhabitant  was  either  butchered 
or  taken  captive. 

A  little  later  came  the  party  from  Three 
Rivers  and  made  a  similar  attack  upon  another 
outpost  town,  and  with  equal  success.  The 
horrid  news  of  these  two  massacres  had  hardly 
reached  the  ears  of  the  English  iti  the  bigger 
centres,  when  in  came  word  of  the  third  attack 
made  by    llie  pari\    frcMii  Quebec. 


amm 
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Thus  was  started   iIik    "i        i 
""..I  on   ,lu.  roH,   ,„   y.,,,,.,   „  ,.\    ;   '>  ^^  ""'J 

:::':;:'^:;:;:;;;:\:T:;,;::;:,;;:,;t«^^ 

■ncursions  upon  Cana.la.  '*'''' 

TIh'   iHopI,.  of   Xow    Kn„la„,l   „,.„    as  vn„  • 
may  ,„,„«„„,  n,use,l  ,o  „„,-  l,y  ,1,,.    <,,t ,,  fnl 
n.as.acr,.s,  con,n,it„.,|  lar,,dy  I,,  so-cal  «  C,"        ' 

a"   '"''ansundc.  ^>c.ndHc.ulorship.  ani     C 
">     nr„  plannci  auacks  „„  Canada  ' 

^dn„ra    I  I  ,|,ps,  a  man  who  liad  onn-  Incn  onlv 
apoorsh..phordla,ljHnluHla.aclKxlw.l     ,        , 

fame  by  ™sn,,MVon,   ,lu.  bouon,  of  ,lK     ,     ; 
Span.sf,  ship  Idled  uiih  gold. 

Witi]   over   thiriv    litjl,.   ,...,     i       r.,  . 

ouy.,n..x..Kn«t-ndra;r:\  r;:;: 

of  QucdH-c,  and  «„  tin.  way  su,p  H.I  Tt      Ca 
vin  mil,   irouhl,  Uc  .apturod  I'orl  Royal 

Wlu.n  at  last  lu-  brought  his  Ho,.,  to  anchor 

::i-z,.i,.^:r;;;u:::;:;::7f  •'■'-'■-- 
;;-•  ■'"'  "r •■■-  a  v.o;;;;"a:.r':!:r:: 

ofh«.r.    ,.arrj,„K    a    (la,,   of    .m.,,    „,    |„,;     ,7'. 

;~th^;;;:cr':^-  •'"-»■"'•'■'•'■"''- 

lllL.SStn^CI        as       SOdl)       :.s       1,,.       I, 


Jt«  iiCivQ  , 
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Icadiiiu,   him   liithcr  and   thilluT  to  conf 


use 


11  ni. 


WIk 


vn  ihc  l)an(la;>;t'  was  rcmoxcd  tlu  l)C'\\ildercd 
ICnj^Iishnian  found  himself  standing;  in  the 
j)n'scncc  of  the  haught\-  i;o\'ernor  and  a  splen- 
didK -(h'essed  (■om[)an\'  of 
look 


ollK'ers 


)earing 


s  ot   detiance 


IMiipjJs'  message  \  ds  a  (k-mand  for  surrender 


aiK 


I    it 


r((|ue 


;ti'(l 


a   reph    in    \\ritini;   within   an 


hour  s  time;  but  sa\in 


tl 


le  would  repl\-  on 


Iv  1: 


>' 


le  moutli  ot  his  eanuon.  the  iiKhi^nant  t;overnor 


insiantK'  dismissed  the  eiuov 


Aft 


er  pausing  a  roui)K'  of  (hus  to  f 


or  in 


lis 


phuis,  I'hipps  tried  to  hind  a  party  of  men  on 
the  hanks  of  the  litth-  rlwr  St.  ('harK>s,  whilst 
at    the  same  time  turnin.u   his  guns  on  the  city 


It  sell. 


But 


all  Ins  eltorts  failed.      The  me 


n  who 


had  landed  were  at  last  forced  to  heat  a  retreat, 
leaxinj.;  most  of  their  s;uns  behind  them;  whilst 
the  cannon  from  nu(.d)(,c  did  more  harm  to  the 
Heel  than  the  fleet  was  able  to  do  to  the  rock- 
bound  citadel. 

When  his  (»w  n  ship  had  lost  her  flail  and  was 

e   was   in   danger  o 


so   riddled    1)\-   shot    that    sh 


)f 


sinking,  the  admiral  at  last  withdrew,  and  great 
was  the  rejoicing  in  Ouebec.  Phipps'  cai)tured 
flag   was  carried    in    triumph    to   the   Cathedral, 


where 
flred. 


Te    Deum' 


w.is    suns 


cannon    were 


bonlires  were  lighted,  processions  fllled 
the  striH'ts,  and  Count  Frontenac  was  the  hero 
ot  the  hour. 
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'""'■    Hu,rch    was    call<.<l    ■•Notr.    Da.ne    des 

\'ici()irc's  " —  its 
present  name. 

The  Ne\\-  Knj^;^- 
lanclers   had    sent 
out  a  second  party 
to  attack  Canada, 
but  it  had  turned 
back  before  going 
ver\   far.     So  \  ou 
may  imagine  their 
d  i  s  m  a  y    w  h  e  n 
I'hipps,     too,     re- 
turned unsuccess- 
ful  and  with  but 
a  fraction  of   the 
fleet    with    which 
he    iiad    set    out. 


Cm.  KC-H    .,,   NoTRF   n.XME  OKS  V.CTO.RFS. 
yi  EHKC. 


V  ,  .  '"-     "au    set    out 

^"^^vas,h,.sall,,hefa„,ousLe.Mov„ed•Ibe. 

«,hr\,i""  ■'""""■"'  ""''  "'  "'^•'■^'-hi..f  ports 
...    ,i„    A  la„„c  coast;  so  that  tl,e  triumph  of 
the  French  was  conipiete 

to  /i™"'"'"';''    ^'S"'"-    =""'    '■"^''•W    continued 
to   the  very  last.       He  was  well    on    to    eiRhtv 

:"'■"    I-   aKain    pu,    hin.sel,    at   the   hea<l   of  a 

■■■-     i>arty-ii„s    tune    against     the     Iroquois"; 
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whom  he  had  never  been  entirely  al)le  to  win 
over    to    the    Freneli. 

When  rapids  were  reaehed  and  a  i)ortage 
had  to  be  made,  Frontenac,  in  spite  of  his  years, 
was  read>'  to  do  his  share,  but  his  men  insisted 
on  earryinji;  him  on  their  shoulders  in  his  canoe, 
shouting  and  singing  the  while.  It  was  Fron- 
tenac's  firmness  alone  that  at  last  forced  the 
Iroquois  t(;  beg  for  jieace.  This  expedition  was 
his  last  feat.  In  November,  1698,  the  grand 
old  figh.ter  died  and  in  him  New  F"rance  lost 
one  of  her  best  defenders. 

Five  years  after  his  death,  a  great  council- 
meeting  of  the  Irocjuois  was  held  at  Montreal, 
and  after  the  peace-pipe  had  been  smoked,  a 
great  many  wampum  belts  were  exchanged  and 
a  treaty  oi  peace  was  made  that  did  really 
prove  to  be  lasting. 


rifAPTKR  \-ni 

PUSHING   WESTWARD 

IHK    HI  osoN     H.v.     COMPANY 

«-hicl,  men  still  ,i,-,,„,„.,|.  '    ^"'"■'    "' 

.    ""'  """■'■s  «er,.  s(ill  sccki,,.,  i,       A,   ,,,     I 
Kin.llMKof  ,1„.  17ll,  ,vntu.-v    .  ■  ■''''■ 

Henry  lluclso,.    n.„  "  ;^^^^ 

the    \r,r,.  r-     ,  "'"'"'    ""ay    "P    to 

-■'a.  .-ru;::;:lt■rJra::^:;:^:'^"^"' 
'  J  ;   -ura.>.    ,.„.,   ,,,H,,,  „,,,,   ,,,/J-^^ 

fisluric-s  '-'VJa.ul    her   .^reat    whale 

-  --•:^::';::  n;:;::;;f  ;^;:,. -t-  "■'^'■' 

""  ^^■"'""  ""-'''i«'n.  IH.  „-as  siill  not   to'be 

I  -J -2 
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(la  iiilcd,    and    in     lOlO,    in    bis    little    shi[)    tho 

his 
This     time,     following     the 


I) 


isc()\  eru' 


liiid 


son     ai;.iin     set     out     on 


great  adventure. 
Labrador  ecKist.  he  i)assed  westward  through  the 
long  strait  we  now  call  alter  hini  and  int(/  that 
great  inland  sea,  Hudson  Ba\',  that  was  to  be 
at  (jnce  his  nionunient  and  his  gra\e. 

As  the  little  ship  sailed  on,  his  hopes  ran 
high.  lee  la\'  to  the  north,  to  be  sure,  but 
to  the  south  and  west  an  open  sea,  with  flowing 
tides  and,  at  first,  sand\\  shelving  shores  It 
was  easy  f'(;r  him  to  imagine  he  might  be  ncaring 
the  C\itha\'  ol  his  dreams.  But  as,  in  spite  of 
the  mutterings  of  the  crew,  he  steered  south- 
westward,  roeky,  ])ine-elad  shores  appeared, 
bloeking  his  progress  in  that  direetion.  To  his 
great  grief  he  had  to  confess  that  he  was  not  yei: 
on  the  track  he  sought. 

Autumn  was  now  at  hand,  and  some  refuge 
for  the  winter  must  \)v  sought.  Baffled  and 
disappointed,  Hudson  retraced  his  steps  and 
anchored   in    what   we    now    call    Rrpert's    Ba>'. 


Tl 


lere  a  dreary   wmter   was   passec 


1.      Xot 


until 


June  did  the  ice  begin  to  break  up,  and  by  that 
time    lo(jd    had    run    short    and    the    crew    were 


lisconlen 


led 


and    relK'llious 


Hi 


W" 


len   the  last   of 


the   ship's   jjriad    had    been    portioned  (jut,    the\' 
broke    into    open    nuitiiu'.      Hudson   was   seized, 


I,    u 


-U 


m 


to  a  boat   and    cast    adrift    on    the   open    sea, 
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Whilst  the  n.uti.uvrs  .naclr  what  sp.cd  (Irt  could 
lor  hnj^Iaiul. 

One  is  almost  Rlad   to    relate  that  onl>    four 
reached  land  in  safety. 

Of    Hudson    nothing    more    was    ever    heard 
Many    an    explorer  canie  out  in    the   xears    that 
followed  hopmg  to  find  some  trace  of  him,  and  to 
succeed   where  he   had    failed,   but   each   in    turn 
wa-  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Nevertheless,  the  names  of  Nelson  and 
liafhn,  of  James  and  Foxe,  and  of  many  others 
that  we  now  see  on  that  part  of  the  map,  recall 
hardy  and  daring  explorers,  who,  if  they  did 
not  hnd  any  opening  that  would  bring  nearer 
to  Kurope  the  silks  and  spices  of  China  and 
India  were  yet  the  pioneers  that  blazed  the 
trad  for  those  "Gentlemen-Adventurers"  who 
were  soon  to  form  the  greatest  trading  company 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 


(( 


THE  COMPANY  OF  ADVENTURERS  OF  ENGLAND 
TRADIN(;  INTO  HUDSON  BAY" 

Whilst  hunting  with  some  Northern  Indians 
two  rothers-in-Iaw,  Radisson  and  (iroseil  --crs 
heard  of  a  great  salt  sea  to  the  north  of  -anada.' 
Ihe  next  year  they  started  north  from  Lake 
Superior  in  search  of  it.  From  Radisson's 
reference  to  a  great  river  and  a  great  sea  some 

think  tnnt    thn  f^.^-v   .^,..„ n.        „^.      ...     . 

"^    "■■"    ■  '■-■  '"'-"J«-'"n>  rcaened  Hudson 

Bay    by   way   of   the   Albany    River.      Whether 
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they  (lid  or  not  (and  Radisson's  diary  is  not  vi-ry 
clear  at  tinu's),  tlu>y  came  back  to  Quebec  in  U)C3 
,ith  toboK^an  loads  of  splendid  beaver-skins. 

Instead,  howevi-r,  of  the  fame  and  reward 
tlu-y  fell  were  their  due,  the\'  met  with  only 
distjracc  and  punishment.  To  check  youn^^ 
men  from  takin^^  to  the  woods  and  bi-coming 
"court'urs-de-bois,"  the  French  Kin^^  had  for- 
i)idden  anyone  to  trade  with  the  Indians  with- 
out having  obtained  a  license.  Radisson  and 
C.roseillicrs  had  no  license,  so  when  they 
appeared  at  Quebec,  the  governor,  on  this 
pretext,  though  really  out  of  greed,  seized 
almost  the  whole  of  their  rich  cargo  of  furs. 

Their  anger  and  indignation  were  great, 
and  led  in  the  long  run  to  their  going  over  to 
the  Knglish.  In  1607,  after  many  adventures, 
we  find  them  in  London,  telling  courtiers  and 
great  men  of  the  adventure  and  profit  to  be 
found  in  the  Canadian  North-West,  and  being 
listened  to  with  eagerness.  The  "Merry  Mon- 
arch" himself  gave  them  presents  and  recom- 
mended them  to  his  friends,  and  in  the  si)ring 
of  the  next  year  the  "Gentlemen  Adventurers 
of  Hudson  Bay"  had  two  shii)s  ready  to  sail, 
Radisson  going  with  the  "Kaglet,"  and  Groseil- 
liers   with   the   "Xon  Such." 

Thus  earh  do  we  liiul  reference  to  that  great 
trading  company  wliose  romantic  story  has 
played  such  a  part  in  the  history  of  Canada. 
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The   fn-s.  boat  was, lisahkd  ami    ha,l  tc,  turn 
hac-.      >ut    tlH.  -Xon   Suc-h-   safdy    r.-arlu-cl    its 

V    lua     .  c-ar,o  o,  turs.      Xo„..  such  i„<lecd  had 
the  Kuj^hsh  nuTchants  seen  before 

At     once     the     "(u-nt  hnn-n     Adventurers" 
applu..!   to   the   Kin,   for  a  charter.      The   com- 

pany     formed     was 
not  only   fur   the 
purpose     of     trade, 
'nit    to   find   a    pas- 
satre  throu^di  to  the 
Southern      Sea,     as 
the  Pacihc  was  then 
('ailed,  and  the  char- 
ter it  received  gave 
It   wide  and  sweep- 
ing; powers. 

The  (iovernor 
and  Company  of 
Adventurers  were 
to  be  lords  over  all 


Pki.wk  Ri  pkkt 


,  •  ,     ,.  "^   iwiu^  over  an 

that     re,,n(,n      (called      Rup.  ,Vs     Land)     whose 
waters  emptied   into   Hudson   Hav.     Thev   wer^' 

to  have  the  sole  right  of  trade  in  furs  and 
ish.  thcT  m.ght  build  castles  or  forts  or 
owers,   they   might    bring  out   such   persons  as 

they  thought  ht  to  man  or  people  these;  they 

might  nunish    thr^cf.   „k..   i._,,i.„      „      .  .     •' 

•  ■  •      -     •"•    :-:-ive    any    iaws    they 

made.  ^ 
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From  the  time  llir  cliartcr  was  (tbtaincd,  two 
or  three  \(sseU  -ailed  e\  i-rx  \car,  hrinuinu.  Iioiiic 
at  lir-^t  --pleiidid  (  .iri^oes.  I'heii  e.iiiie  a  lalliiij; 
oft.      What   had  happened.-' 

^ Oil  can  well  undeistand  that  the  I'Veiich  in 
('.iii.ida  did  not  Icok  with  ia\«)iir  upon  tlu'  rise 
<»l  llii>  laii;li-^h  tradin;^  coiup.inN.  In  spite  of 
the  laet  that  h.nuJishinen  had  been  the  hrst  to 
enter  and  explore  the  l)a\\  Frinchnieii  were 
inclined  to  thiid<:  that  it  and  its  trade  hi-Ion^ed 
entirch  to  them  We  tind,  theretore.  that  the 
tireaiest  efforts  were  made  not  onl\'  to  kvvp 
the  Indians  from  trading  with  the  Fnj^ilish,  hut 
to  win  h.K^k  the  two  I^^renchmeii  to  the  service 
ol  their  own  country-. 

Jesuit  priests,  whose  Order  has  alwavs  been 
in  the  forefront  of  exploration,  found  their  way 
up  to  Rupert,  and  i^ol  into  touch  with  Radisson 
and  ( irosi'illiers,  who  from  that  time  on  weic 
sometimes  in  lea,i;ue  with  the  Fri-nch,  some- 
times  with    the    Fniiilish, 

Then  the  I^'rench  in  tiieir  turn,  formed  a 
tradinjj,  com|)any  called  the  "  ("omi)a!4nie  du 
Xord."  The  stor\  of  the  slru,ui;le  for  the 
mastery  bt'lween  these  two  companies  is  one 
full  of  inrerest.  Forts  were  buih,  York,  Al- 
bany, and  many  others,  and  sometimes  these 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Iln.ulish,  sometimes  in 
the  hands  ol  the  French.  There  were  brave 
and  daring   men  on  both  sides,  and  the  honours 
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wm-  fairly  evenly  (lividcd.  IVrhai.s  no  name 
stands  out  more  pron-nentlx  than  that  of 
Ib«rville  L,.  Moyne,  the  distin^-iiished  son  of  a 
distinmiished  family  of  which  Montreal  has 
loiiK  been  proud. 

In    1()1J7  lie  won   such  a  .yreat    naval   victory 
over  the  Knt;lish  that  the  Hudson   Hav  Co.  was 
nearly    ruined,    and    it     was    not    till'   I-.n.uland 
(•(>n(|uered    Canada    that    it    regained   its   former 
prestige.      Then    indeed    it    branciied    out    into 
new  activities,  and  extended  its  influence  right 
to    the    Pacific  coast.      Wherever   one  travels  in 
Northern  or  Western  Canada,  it   has  been  said 
one  sees  ihe  letters  "H. B.C."    This  legend  is  sewn 
on  the  garments  of  the  Indians;  flies  from  forts;  is 
painted  on  canoes;  is  inscribed  on  bales  and  boxes. 
What    great    names    have    distinguished    the 
Images  of  the  Company's  records!     What  dignity 
and     ceremony    atl.nrled     all     its     ;  :oceedings! 
-What  loyalty  and  devotion  existed  for  the  most 
part  throughout  its  membership! 
^     Its  first  governor  was  the  noble  and  dashing 
Prince    Rupert,    cousin    of    King^    Charles;    the 
second    was    the     Duke    of     York,    the    King's 
brother,  who  was  later  to  be   King  himself;  and 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlbonnigh  was  its  third. 

The  place  of  the  shareholders'  annual  meet- 
ing was  wherever  the   (\>urt    might    be   sitting, 

''~      •  •  "•-s.-iiaii,     ii^nicunub     at     liie 

Tower. 
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|-",\('ii  ill  the  wilds  •!  Canada  the  actions  of 
tlir  CoMipaiU'  were  marked  with  that  di(L;nit\- 
which  was  lhoiii;ht  to  he  in  kct-pini;  with  the 
!L;rcatiu--s  ot  those  ai  its  head.  When  the  white 
trader  went  to  meet  the  red  (  hief,  he  went  not 
ill  his  orditiar\-  clothes,  i)iit  (h'essed  i'l  his  best, 
and  wiih  his  cc.minL:  announced  1)>  drum  and 
hnuh'. 

\v{  [hv  riciith-men  of  the  Coiiimittee  were 
not  idlc's.  In  the  e,irl\  ^prin^  there  a  as  the 
ch.irterin^  of  the  boats  to  he  atti-nded  to;  then 
the  selectinii  and  storing  of  thi-  guns,  hatchets 
and  kettles,  the  heads,  rihhons  and  hhmkels 
that  were  to  form  the  ship's  cargo  and  t<;  l)e 
exchanged  hiter  on  f(jr  the  precious  l)eavjr- 
skins.  Later  in  the  sunnier,  when  the  chief 
tracU'r  had  ridch-n  to  London  with  the  news  of 
an  incoming  vessel,  the  Centlemeii  of  the  ("oni- 
miltee  would  often  go  down  themselves  to  the 
docks  to  welcome  her. 

Then  came  the  most  exciting  function  of  all, 
the  sorting  of  the  furs  and  tlnalK,  h\-  candle 
light,  the  auctioning  of  the  same  skins. 

The  later  histor\  of  the  (\)nipany  helongs 
to  another  i)eri()d  of  C^madian  Historw  But 
from  first  to  last  the  Company  has  j)la>ed  a 
great  part  in  the  development  ol  this  counlr>-, 
and  on  the  whole  has  not  heeii  unw(jrth\-  of  its 
name,  liie      Honoural 


Adventurers. 
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joi  ii:t  and  marouetth 

Amongst  those-  whom  Tahjn  sciil  out  to 
search  for  mineral-  was  a  xoung  mar.  from 
Quebee  named   Louis  Joliet. 

Whilst  \isiinin  the  copper-mines  on  Lake 
Superior.  Joh\'t  heard  of  a  threat  river  flowing 
south-we>tward.  called  1)\-  the  Indians  "The 
FatluT  ol  \\'at(  rs,"  and  thinking  tjiis  mi,ulit  he 
the  passa.i^e  to  the  Southern  Seas,  he  was  seized 
with  the  desire  to  explore  it. 

Hut  tirst  hv  must  no  back  to  Quebec  and 
report  to  Talon.  When  he  reached  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario  he  fi-JI  in  with  DoIliiM"  de  Casson, 
the  soldier-pr'cst,  and  one  Robert  Cavilier, 
Sieur  de  la  Salle.  It  was  a  remarkable  meet- 
iiiii.  tor  La  Salle  was  on  the  \cr\-  same  (piest  that 
Joliet  had  at  heart,  the  search  for  the  great 
ri\-er,  and  the  two  were  destined  to  be  the 
great  explorers  of  that  region. 

in  \V)7'A,  we  lind  Joliet  again  in  the  West,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  the  "black 
robes"  had  a  nn'ssion.  When  he  sit  out  in 
I\Ia>-,  I'ather  M.irciuette  accomi)anied  him. 
Sometimes  ixiddling  and  sometimes  having  to 
make  long  portages,  (heir  journey  took  them 
through  \  aried  scent  ry  now  i)as;  great  rocks 
that  looked  abnosr  like  castles  m;.de  by  man; 
now  b\-  others  covered  with  hideous  hgures 
painted    l)\-    the    Indians;    across    prairies    where 
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great     herds    of    buffaloes     were    j^raziniT,     and 
throu^li  marshes  thic-k  with  wihl  rice 

It  was  all  wonderful  to  them,  hut  the  heat 
and  tlu'  fatigue  were  ti-rrihle,  and  the  mos- 
(luitoes  ga\e  them  ncjt  one  moment  of  peace. 
Still  lh('\'  persevered,  and  when  (he\-  had  been 
paddling  down  the  Wisconsin  Ri\er  for  some 
time  a  rapid  current  swirled  across  their  path, 
and   "with  a  jo\'  which   I  cannot  express,"  sa>'s 
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Mississippi   River. 

Marquette,     they     realized     they     had     reached 
what   the\-  sought — the  Mississippi   River. 

Down  that  great  river  the>'  went,  but  for  two 
weeks  saw  no  sign  of  a  '  .  nan  being.  Then, 
noticing  a  beaten  path  le  •  over  a  hill,  they 
landed  and  followed  this  up  till  an  Indian  en- 
campment was  reached.  F^our  Indian  chiefs 
advaiued  toward  them,  holding  out  the  calumet 
for  them  to  smoke.  Marquette,  finding  them 
so  friendK  ,  tried   to  tell   them   something  of  the 

(     It  I'Kf  I  :i  n  I.;      (  mi\i]      -ind    -i    r-lii<>l     t  li -i  ti  t-<><^l    liim    in    /^»n/> 
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ot  those  ora<-Mus  speeches  the  Indians  knew  so 
well  how  to  i  ,ake.  He  told  them  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Frenchmen  "added  flavour  to  his 
tobacco,  made  the  river  more  calm,  the  sky 
more  serene,  and   the  earth  more  beautiful." 

But  the  Frenchmen  could  not  linger  even 
amon.ust  so  kindly  and  flattering  a  people;  so 
next  morninti,  after  being  escorted  to  the  shore 
by  about  six  hundred  Indians,  they  continued 
their  journey.  The  mouth  of  the  'Illinois  had 
been  passed,  when  they  were  startled  by  a 
"torrent  of  yellow  mud'"  that  came  swirling 
from  the  right  into  the  quiet  river,  carrying  with 
it,  in  its  mad  rush,  branches,  logs,  and  even 
whole  trees.  It  was  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
they  were  now  passing,  and  Marquette  says  of 
it  "I  never  saw  anything  more  terrific." 

Having  escaped  this  danger,  the  voyagers 
again  paddled  on  till  in  a  few  days  they  had 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Most  of  their 
days  had  been  spent  in  solitude,  but  here  again 
they  came  across  some  friendly  Indians. 

On  July  17th  the  mouth  of  still  another 
tributary  of  the  .Mississippi  was  reached— the 
Arkansas— and  here  Joliet  and  Marquette  de- 
cided to  turn. 

They  now  knew  that  the  Mississippi  flowed 
south  and  mu>t  empty  into  the  GuU  of  Mexico, 
and  could  not  be  the  i)assage,  if  indeed  there  were 
one,  to  the  Southern  Seas  (the  Pacific  OreanV 
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It  was  a  tirosome  journey  l)ack  a^vainst  the 
stream,  but  tluy  shortened  it  somewhat  by 
turning  into  the  Illinois  River  when  its  mouth 
was  reached.  The  friendly  Illinois  ^ave  them 
^ruides,  and  four  months  from  the  day  they  set 
oul   they  arrived  back  at  the    Mission    Station. 

Marquette,  though  in  poor  health,  returned 
after  a  year's  rest  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
to  found  missions  amongst  them.  But  his 
strength  failed  again  and  he  died  on  his  home- 
ward way. 

Joliet,  full  of  joy  in  the  great  news  he  was 
bearing,  hurried  on  to  Montreal.  But  a  heavy 
disappointment  was  ahead  of  him.  He  had  as 
he  said  "escaped  every  i)eril  from  the  Indians, 
and  passed  in  safety  fort>-two  rapids,"  yet  when 
in  actual  sight  of  his  journey's  end  his  canoe 
upse.  in  the  Lachine  Rapids,  his  companions 
were  drowned,  all  his  valuable  papers  and 
records  lost,  and  he  himself  barely  escaped  with 
his  life. 

It  was  a  great  blow;  but  happily  he  was  able 
to  give  from  memory  a  clear  and  valuable 
account  of  their  discoveries.  This  was  sent  by 
Governor  Frontenac  to  the  King  of  PVance, 
and  Joliet  received  the  honour  that  was  his 
due. 

Later  we  hnd  him  reaching  Hudson  Bay, 
by  way  of  the  Saguenay  River,  and  it  was 
nwinir    tf)    him    that     the    French    founded    the 
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trade.  ''^     ^  '''    '*^^'"-    «rcat 

I  A   SALLE 

^'Hrofjuois  who  had  come 
to  Alontreal  to  trade;  for 
"^'    \vi.shed    to    study   the 
('''tcreiit   Indian  ch'alects 
I' rem    these    Indians    he 
J^'arned  of   a   great    river 

flo wins  westward  throuLih 
tlu'ir  country  and  which 
tlu'y  called    th-    "Ohio  " 

nieanin.i^r     "  Heautiful 

Ri\("r." 

J^ike  other  men  of  his 

-  "->p^-  .hat  a,„  «.j';:,;i,^:'':;,:- :-'>• 

^vestward    migdn    be     th,.     I  ''    "   '^^'""'"g 

Hav,„«  ,„ad..  all  arranKomcUs  and  secured 
Tal,.„  .  per„„»,„„,   he  started  olT,  and  i,  ",!' 


La  Sai.i.k. 


Fi'sniNc  wi:sr\v.\i!i> 
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I 


wluMi  hv  was  on  his  \Vci\  lo  llu'  Ohio  that  hv  U 
in  willi   jolirt 


11 


Alter   icaxiii!^    tliat    kindred    spirit,   lie  seems 

1.    and    to   ha\c> 
to   its    mouth. 


to    have    i)us 


hed 


on    to    111- 


;oa 


cxplorec 
II. 


1    tl 


U' 


Heantilid    ki\ 


loUIU 


1.  of 


eour-^e 


that   it   led.   not    to   China, 


but    lo    the 


M 


l>>l>>ll)pi,      iHH 


!     he    Uarnt'd     that 


that     great     rivr    emptied,    into     the     <  .ult     of 


M 


exico. 


Me  had  l»een  struck  witli  the  luaiitN-  and  the 
fertility  of  the  land  he  had  explored,  and  new 
dreams  came  to  him.  Mii;ht  not  the  possession 
for  France  of  this  i^reat    \va 


ter-\\a\    mean  (juite 
f  a  short  road  to  Cdiina? 
He   hurried    back    to    Montreal    full   of   his   nevv' 


as  much  as  the  tindin;^  o 


Idea. 


He  h 


ad  iH'vn  !an 


lU' 


it  as  a  dreamer  be 


fore 


th 


IS,  and  now  w 


hen  he  ri'tiirned  without  having 


found  the  road  to  China,  the  mockers  nicknamed 


us     o 


Id 


seigneury 


Li     CI 


iMie 


Ch 


ina 


an( 


Lachinc  it  remains  to  this  da\-. 

But  Frontenac.  the  go\t'riior,  had  likiMl  and 
understood  the  eagt-r  Noung  explorer  from  the 
first,  and  to  his  s\  p.ipathetic  ear  La  Salle  told 
his  plan  to  explore  the  Mississii)pi  to  its  mo 


)U 


th. 


and  build  forts  and  plant  colonies  of  I-Vench 
people  as  he  went  idong.  Thus,  he  iirgi'd.  the 
French  King  would  gain  a  spkMidid  niw  terri- 
torv  that  could  be  entered  either  from  Canada 


iU 


( ., 


■  II"  ,.r  M. 


];j<i 


■'""■'^  '"-n,„v  .„..  ,,.N.,u,,v 


Throiisi),    ,1, 

''"'" ""  ''.k. '  u:';:,:;:"^'  ■"'!  ""■  '"^'  i-t 

-«-'0     'ul„VI,  ,';'";•■,'•■'    ^••"e'.s    now 

m-iu   i„„r,K-  "■  "^■''"1  mil  on  his 

£H?"-:-:~:u::t;:,:;;;3 


O/  .l//,7.  "^    -^T    I.ACHI.VK. 

f.>  /idstioii.s. 


(■'.'  Hi,r„. 

<'  >  i'dlisinles. 


•''•■n.p;:uL;'''\'T,:,:r '■-',''-"-. .Mod 

•■''^"'"'  "I    '!'<■   Indians  a^  Uh^        '  'l"'"'^'''  ^""' 
""""^'"'-    nM"K   on    11,0    SI     ,;    ^""''"^  ^""anso 

;'■'"'»«'>  -v<TaI  .in  :.t'r"f  '"'™-"'"'^'  '■'■ 

^■■■^^^-  •Micl,i,.an  in     a  4       ■    ""'"=™  ^'>'^^<^'^  of 


I 
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But  now  I.a  Salle's  .doiu'v  had  run  out  and 

ucrc   ihrcatciiiiiL;   to  seize 


tilled    the    little 


'C.riH 


in 


lis  eneinies  at   home 

lis    seiiiiieiirx-.    so    he 

ith    the   furs   he   had   .yot    1)\    trad 
Indians,  and  sent   her  hack  to  Fun  IVont 
111  the  hope  of  raisin,^  by  the  sale  of  the  furs  th( 


A\ 


iiiU   with   the 


enae 


nione\-  he  so 


hadl 
Hardh-  ha.    tl 


\   nee(ie( 


le  si 


sai 


led 


out   of  s 


lip  with  her  precious  i  arj^ 


o 


when   a   terrific  storm   arose 

filled 


that  lasted  several  days,  and  La  Salk 

with  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  his  ship  and  h 


was 


sailors. 


W 


er 


lien   weeks    i)assed  and  still 


came,  he  determined   to  ^^o  back  to  Fort  Fro., 
tenac  himself  and  find  out  what  had  happened, 


no  news 


n- 


Aft 


er  a  journey  of  nearly  a   thousand    mil 


on  foot,  he  reached  Fort   F 


es 


lis  worst  fears  realized.      Thi-  "( 


rontenac  onl\-  to  find 


rich  cari^ro  of  furs  had  foundered;    h 
had    been  seized   by  his  creditor 


riflin"  with  its 


IS  seigneury 


s;  and  now — to 


reduce  him  more  completely  to  be^Reiry 
news  that  the  men  left  at  Lake    Mich 


-came 


itol 


iRan 


en  everything  and  fled  with  the  boot> 
Most  men  would  have  given  up  in  d 


had 


espair, 
e  managed  to  raise 


but  not  so  La  Salle.     Again  h 

some   money,  and   with    nine   n.en   set  out 

tresh  atte 


on  a 


mpt. 
t  was  now  winter  and  with  th 


eir  canoes  on 


sledges,  the  explore 

the  frozen  Illinois  until 

and  they  were  able  to  float  down  the  Mississippi.' 


rs  passed  in  a  long  line  down 
open  water  was  re.-irhoH 


I'AS 
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On  they  went,  pa^siny  in  turn  the  mouths  of  its 
(liffcnnt  l)r.in(h(s,  as  Jolict  and  .Mar(|U(t  tv  Iia<l 
(loiv  a  ii'W  \car:;  hclorc. 

ThrN-  had  i)addlc(l  IhnoikI    th<'  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas        \\!urc.    you    rcmcndx-r,     folict    and 
Marf|U('tt('  had  turned      when  thc\  came  u|)on  a 
tribe  ol   huh'ans  unlike  anv  the\  had  seen  before. 
These  people  lived  in  houses  of  sun-baked  clay; 
their  chiefs  wore  robes  of  white,  and  evidently 
the\-    were    all    worshippers    of    the   Sun.      They 
welcomed   the    French    <^!adl\-.   pressing    diem  to 
remain;    but    La    Salle    was    ea,i;i-r    to    reach    his 
K(Kil.  so  the  i)art\   pushed  on.      ,\t    last   the  river 
was  lound    to  dixide  itself   into   three  channels; 
so,   separating  into   three  .uroups.    the\-   paddled 
down     these,    meetin-    a.uain     in     the     Culf     of 
Mexico. 

It  was  April,  10S2,  and  in  memory  of  the 
event  La  Salle  raised  a  column  bearing  the  date 
and  the  arms  of  France.  After  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  and  tin  .n-ing  of  guns,  he  claimed 
the  whole  country  for  the  King  of  France, 
naming  it  Louisiana  in  his  honour. 

Thus,  without  striking  a  blcnv,  but  through 
tin-  courage  and  perseverance  of  one  man,  an 
enormous  and  immenscK-  valuable  territory 
was  added  to  the  Crown  of  I-Vance. 

Not  long  after  this  great  triumph,  La  Salle 
went  home  to  France,  where  l)oth  tho  King  .imd 
the  nation  heaped  honours  upon  him. 


FMSHINC    W  KSTWAl'iD 
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Well  would  ii  lia\c  hccii  lor  liini  had  lie  \)vvu 
content  to  rcniain  (line,  but  hv  h.id  the  blood 
of  the  cxplonr,  and  soon  we  find  him  sailing  tor 
tlu'  Cult  ot  Mexico,  to  plant  a  little  colony  of 
people  at  the  month  of   thi-  Mississi])pi. 

Inhappih,  the  part>  ><iiled  up  the  wrong 
river  and  in  the  ^e.u'(  h  tor  tlu'  right  one  the  tood 
gavi-  out.  The  men  becoming  discontented, 
the  blame  for  all  their  troid)les  was  laid  upon 
La  SalK-  who.  unlike  ("hamplain,  did  not  cUways 
know  how  to  hold  tlu'  affection  of  his  followiTs. 
At  la>t.  on  March  ISih.  1()S7.  a  phn  hatched  the 
night  before  was  carrit'd  out  and  La  Salle,  as 
marched     through     the     woods,     was     shot 


ne 


througl    the  heart. 

LndoubtedU-  he  had  his  faults.  His  was  a 
lonely  soul,  haught\-  and  proud,  but  he  compels 
our  admiration  not  onl\-  for  what  he  succeeded 
in  doing  for  his  countr\,  but  for  his  wontlerful 
strength  of  purpose  in  the  face  ot  many 
obstacles. 


^"n\i'ri:R  ix 

"A    HALF  CENTURY   OF    CONFLICT" 

A(  ADIA 

V<)U    aln-a.lv     kn„w    ..„>,<•(  hi„^    of    Acadia 

''^"''   '''      -'   I>^"-t    I'lavc-d    in    its   hisK.rv    l.v   such 

menas.U.  MontsandCluunplain,  I>outri„court 
ami  I.a    lour. 

Its  story  is  a   v.-ry  varied   o,u-.  (or  ,!„■   land 
was  constantly  clK..,uin,,   hands,   sonu-.in.c.   bc- 
J'>n,,.n,,^  to  France  and  sonictin.cs  to  Kn^land 
AtUT  Ph.pps-  capture  (,f  I'(,rt  Roval  in  1090 
■   that  place  was  ^iwn  l,ack  again  to  I'Vance.    Hut 
the    Acadian    Indians,    incited    hv    the    French 
made   so    many    raids    upon    the    FnL;lish    border 
touns  that  the  men  of  New  Fn,,land  determined 
to   recapture   Port    Ro>al  once   for  all.      in  1710 
therelore,  Col.  Nicholson  with   a   larue  fleet     laid 
stOKC  to  It.  and  after  a   hot  fiKht  its  brave  com- 
mander was  forced  to  >  icld.    The  English  changed 
Its  name  to  Annapolis,  in  honour  of  Queen  An'ne 
and   three   >ears  later   France  agreed    bx-  treaty 
that  in  future,  not  on.Iy  Annapolis,  but  all  Acadia 
with  Acwioundland  niiW    If.wl.,..,  n...  -t^    -  ••    _    ' 

hill,  -•">>.••   i^  1  1  1  iOi  V  . 

ould  belong  to  Fngland. 
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HI 


ranad.i.  I^K'  St  Jean  and  Cipc  Hrrion 
Island  the  rrciicii  c])!,  and  that  ihcv  nii^lu 
li.ixr  a  str()n;^h(.ld  on  the  Allanlic.  tlu-\  l)c^aii 
real  lort  on  ('.i])i'  Breton  called 
oui>l)ur!j,.  On  lln-^  the\  spent  millions  ot  dol- 
1    when    at    last    it    was   hnished,    Louis- 


)Uil<lini;    a    il; 


ii's, 


an( 


JtirjL;  w  .i>  cons 


idercd.  alter  OiU'hec,  the  strongest 


fortress  m   America. 

It  became  the  i^reat  enemy  of  the  peace  of 
llu'  l-jii;lish  colonies,  lor  from  its  s.ife  harbour 
hrench  >hii)s  were  constantK  sailing  out  to 
att.ick  Acadia  or  New  l-ai^land,  and  then 
retre.itini;   to  the  sheltt'r  of  its  ^iins. 

In  si)ite  of  llu'  treats  the  French  stil'  hoped 
to  liet  Acadia  back  some  day.  and  in  the  mean- 
time lhe\  tried  to  induce  the  Acadians  to  leave 
their    homes    and    move    into    I^Vench    ti-rritory 


across 


the    Ha\     of    Fund\,    or    settle    in    ("aj 


)e 


Bret 


on  arouiu 


1  the  new  fort.      But  the  Acadians 


lo\c(l  their  homes;  the  soil  was  fertile;  apples 
and  other  fruits  t^rew  in  abundance  and  there 
was  plent\  of  rich  i;rass  for  their  cattle. 
Moreover,   their  new    rulers  were  kind   to  them, 


ailowin< 


tl 


lem    to    rem 


Liin  in  their  homes  and 
not  taxing  them  in  any  way,  nor  interfering 
with  their  reliuion.  This  we  ought  to  note, 
because  when  the  French  King  had  hoped  to 
capture  New  York  State  he  had  told  Frontonac 
that  ;•:!  liie  i-aiglish  people  in  the  Siale,  uuiebs 
they  were  Catholics,  were  to  be  driven  out  and 
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«N.ii  CalhoIiVs  uonI.I  !„■  allow,.,!  t,.  rciiain  only 
''  ''"'^  '""l^  '•"•  o.'lh  -.1  .ill,ui.m,v  to  l"r.mc('. 
''''""'-•'  <l<'iil.ll,s.  it  ,,u,.t  ha\,.  l„.,n  hard 
'•"■  'li''  .\..Mlians  to  nali/,  ;lial  il.,\  no  Iont;cr 
'"■'""-'■•'  '"  '•■'■.'>.,.■,  111,.  -^vvAi  iii.ii,„iiv  ucnt 
•1"'"''^  ""  -'^  IhIoiv,  living  i|-.,.i,-  ,,|,|  '^iiupi^. 
lit''  on   t  litir  larnis. 

'''"■'■'■  '-  l'"l''  'l-'i'l't  tliat  had  th,.y  I.c^n  h't 
alone,  thc\  would  in  lini,'  h.i\c  taken  the  oath 
of  al],..uiancc  t,)  Britain  and  hax,.  |„c,,,n,-  -,,od 
British  Mihjccts  as  did  their  brethren  in  Canada 
liftx-  \,'ar->  later. 

Hut  the  iM-eneh  ;<overn,.rs  of  Canada  and 
Loiiislmr- dirl  not  want  t  hi^,  and  agents  were  con- 
r.;  intl\  .u,,in-  and  eoniiii.o  ainon.L^st  the  Acadians, 
stirrin'^  u|)  disl,)\alt >■  and  ineitini;  the  .\(-adian 
Indian^  to  ni.d<e  raids  upon  the  l-aiulisii. 

In  171."),  hlnijland  and  I'ranc,.  hein.u  at  war 
a.uain.  thehn^nch  trie,]  to  <^v\  hark  Annapolis. 
Thry  failed  in  this,  hut  I  hey  did  succeed  in 
takin.u  s,)in,.  ,)ther  post>  iii  Acadia.  And  fro.n 
the  harhoiir  ,)f  Louishurii  the  men-of-war  made 
so  man\  attacks  upon  Rritish  towns  and  vessels, 
tli.it  the  men  of  .\ew  I-n.^land  detc^rmined  on  a 
V(ry  hold  and  darin.u  venture  nonf  other  than 
the  ,apture  of  the  ureal  lort.  Anrj  would  you 
believe  it,  this  \,)ltrnteer  arnu  .  made  up  chiefly 
of  tarmers,  merchants  and  mechanics,  under 
tlii  c,M.n,ian,i  of  uiiJiam  i'epperell,  actually 
succeeded  in  caplurin.uthis  stronghold,   ^'ou  mav 
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sil 


Almost      from     the     bctiinnin.u     its     ciii/ciis 
ffcTi'd   i^rcatU-    from    Indian    raids   whicli    tlu-y 


l)clic\c(l   wt'rt'  k'd,  or  a 


t  aii\   rati'  instii;atcd,  1)\' 
the   IVi'iuh   Acadian    ;   tor  tluse.  though    British 
hjccts.did  not  show  t  hcmscK  is  to  he  \cT\  !o\  al. 
Matters    ;4rew    worsi'    .ind    worse,   and    wlieii 
atl  auain  broken  out  between  the  two  rival 


UIDJ 


war  n 


A I 


nations  in  .Aimriia,  and  the  Aeadians  were 
believed  to  be  ui\  inu  help  to  the  l-Vt'iuh,  ( ".o\  er- 
nor  Lawrence  fell  that  something;  must  be  done. 
He   decided,    therefore,  that  the  Aeadians    must 
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1)c  made  to  take  a  fresh  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Britain,  or  els(>  leave  British  territory. 

Early  in  June  of  1755,  deputies  from  the 
chief  villages  of  Acadia  came  to  Halifax  t(^  dis- 
crss  the  matter,  but  after  several  da\s'  parley, 
they  recused  to  take  the  recpiired  oath,  saying 
they  would  rather  lose  their  lands. 

The  governor  then  told  them  unless  they 
took  the  oath  they  could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  but  as  subjects 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  as  such  they  would 
have  to  be  treated.      This  was  in  June. 

In  August,  officers  were  sent  to  the  different 
parts  of  Acadia  to  announce  to  all  the  people 
what  they  must  already  have  learned  from  the 
deputies  when  they  had  returned  home. 

One  of  the  officers,  Colonel  Winslow,  who  was 
sent  to  Grand  Pre,  kept  a  diary,  and  we  learn 
from  him  a  great  deal  about  what  happened  at 
Grand  Pre  and  how  sorry  he  felt  for  the  people, 
whoni  it  was  his  sad  duty  to  send  awa>'. 

He  called  upon  all  the  men  and  boys  to 
gather  in  the  church  on  the  tirst  Friday  after- 
noon in  Septend)er.  There  he  rc-ad  them  the 
order  stating  that  as  soon  as  ships  were  ready 
they  were  all  to  be  removed  from  their  homes, 
though  they  might  take  with  them  their  money 
and  their  furniture. 

Tin  y  se(  in  not  to  have  realized  till  the  last 
iniiiute    tliai    tiu-   gov ii nor    wouhi    reall>-   do   as 
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he  had  said.  When  ihcy  did  really  take  in 
all  it  was  to  mean  to  them,  their  grief  and 
dreadful  to  see.  Winslow  writes: 
all  and   more  than  they 


disnia\'  weie 


i   k 


now   \hv\  deserve 


get,  \et    it   hurts  me  to  hear  their  weeping 


an( 


vailiiii. 


At    ( 


iraiu 


1    P 


re    It    wa- 


Octoher    before    the 


shi|)s  were  stocked  with  provisions  and  ready 
to  sail;  and  at  some  places  as  late  as  November. 
Then  began  the  sad  procession  to  the  beach 
of  these  poor  misguided  exiles,  and  Winslow, 
though  he  felt  the  necessity  of  the  act,  writes 
again:  "This  affair  is  more  grievous  to  me  than 


an 


V  service  I  was  ever  employed  in. 


Care  was  taken  to  see 


that  members  of  the 


same  family  were  not  separated  and  that  those 
from  the  same  village  were  put  in  the  same 
vessel,  wherever  it  was  possible.  But  whilst 
some  went  quietly,  others  had  to  be  forced,  and 
there  were  doubtless  cases  where  friends  and 
relatives  were  separated. 

About  six  thousand  in  all  were  sent  away, 
two  thousand  from  the  district  for  which  Win- 
shnv  was  responsible,  and  large  numbers  from 
other  parts.  Some  wen 
)me    to    the    Southern    colonies,    a    few    even 


t  to  New  England  and 


S( 


reach  1  Hi 


ar-ol 


I 


,OUlS 


iana.     Some,     who    had 


fled  to  the  woods,  ciept  back  to  their  old  homes 
after  the  English  oflicers  left,  and  were  allowed 
to  remain  there  unmolested. 
10 


I4G 
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In  altcT  years,  many  returned  to  their 
beloved  Aradia.  settlin,^  there  and  l.econiin.^ 
good  British  sul.je,  is.  Their  desce.uhints  form 
an  important  part  of  the  population  of  New 
Brunswick  and    X,,va  Scotia   to-da 


a\' 


THE    FALL    OF    NEW    FRANCE 

And  now  was  t(;  bcKin  in  earnest   that  ^reat 
struK-le    for    the    possession    of    this    continent 
which  ended   in   the  loss  to  France  of  all   those 
American  colonies  which  for  t  .;o  hundred  years 
she  had  been  slowly  building  up. 

French   territor>-  in   America  stretched   in  a 
ono  curving  line,  for  four  thousand  miles,  from 
Louisburg,  at  the  north-eastern  end,  to  Louisiana 
at  the  southern,   following   the  lines  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi" 
The   English  colonies  had  always  lain  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,   and    now   that  Acadia   had 
been   wrested   fn.m    the   French,   causing  a  gap 
in  their  line,  the  Fnglish  had  almost  the  complete 
Atlantic  seaboard.      But  their  colonies  were  now 
pushing  inward  toward  the  Mississippi,  and  this 
the  l^rench  were  determined  to  prevent       They 
claimed   that   the  English  had  no  right  to  cross 
the  Alleghany   Mountains,   and    that    by  reason 
ol    La   Salle's  discovery  of   the   river,   the  whole 
valley    ol    the    Ohio    belonged    to    them.      They 
saw  xcry  clearly  that  if  the  l-nglish  were  allowed 
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to  strrtrh  westward  into  that  valley,  they  would 
not  only  t;ain  the  western  trade,  but  they  would 
he   (Irivint,^   in    a    wedge    that,    in    the   lonj^;   run, 

la    from    Louisiana.     So, 


won 


1(1    separate    C'anac 


whilst  in  luirope,  Kntiland  and  F^rance  were  at 
peace,  there  he.uan  in  the  Ohio  X'alley  that  great 
strutii^le,  known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

When   the   struggle   began,   the    luiglish   had 
decidedly    the    a<lvantage    as    far    as 


numDcrs 


in 


ent,   being   more  than   ten   times  as  numerous 


.merica     as 


th( 


renc 


In 


wca 


1th 


am 


i 


comfort  their  position  was  also  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  their  neighbours. 

I^ngland  had  never  nursed  her  colonies  as 
had  France.  From  the  beginning  they  had 
had  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  with  the  happy 
result    that    now    they    were    strong    and    inde- 


pe 


n 


(U  nt.     The  Canadian  colonies,  on  the  other 


hand,  were  so  dependent  on  France  that  at  any 
time  the  capture  of  a  shij)  bringing  food  from  the 
Mother-country  might  mean  starvation  for  them. 
But  if  the  English  could  gather  together  a 
greater    lighting    force,    they    had     not,    in    the 


)egmnini 


at    least,    as    skilful    officers   as  had 


the  French,  nor  were  they  as  united  a  body. 
The  different  New  Fngland  colonies  were  apt 
to  be  jealous  of  one  another,  and  ihey  did 
not  alwaxs  find  it  easy  to  work  in  harmony. 
Then,    loo.    the    hrench    had    the    friendship   of 

_  •  11  1I.1_T  1'  _  _  .1_  T „•_ 
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and  even  iA  the  Irociuois  the  Mohawks  were 
the  only  oiu-s  on  whom  the  Knp;!ish  could  really 
depend.  As  the  Indians  played  a  great  fiart  in 
all  these  Ixjrder  wars,  their  friendship  was  a 
matter  of  great   importance. 

But  New  France  had  a  weakness  for  which 
not  the  skill  of  her  officers,  the  natural  strength 
of  her  position,  nor  thi'  friendship  oi  the  Indians, 
could  make  u]).  F(jr  \ears,  many  of  the  men 
whom  the  French  King  had  most  trusted  to 
build  up  *he  country  and  to  help  and  guide  the 
colonists,  had  been  false  to  their  trust  and  had 
l)een  caring  only  to  make  themselves  rich  at 
the  country's  expense. 

Whilst  the  people  at  large  were  almost  starv- 
ing, and  the  soldiers  were  not  only  without 
their  pay,  but  without  the  proper  boots,  cloth- 
ing, ammunition  or  food,  these  men  were  making 
enormous  fortunes  and  living  in  shameless  luxury 
and  splendour. 

The  worst  of  these  was  the  intendant.  Bigot, 
who,  though  clever,  capable,  and  popular,  was 
absoluleh-  unscrujndous  and  stole  the  King's 
and  the  pe(jple's  mone\  right  and  left,  bribing 
men  in  high  positions  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
He  hoped  to  amass  a  fortune  and  then  go  back 
and  live  in  luxury  in  France.  He  did  amass  the 
fortunt'.  and  he  did  gv)  back  to  France — but  to 
trial  and  to  i)rison.  Oidy  then,  it  was  too  late; 
New  1- ranee  was  lost! 
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Now  k't  us  see  liow  il  all  ranie  about. 


The  French,  as  I   have 


told  \<)U,  claimed  as 


thi'irs  the  ^rea 


t   fertile  vallev  of  the  Ohio,  and 


to    support    their    claim,    be^an    building    forts 
there.     The  Knglish,  hearing  of  what  they  we 


re 


dcMUii,    sent   an    o 


fficer    ((k'orge    Washington    it 


was)  to  protest  ag 


t  against  this.     Then  somehow,  a 


pa 


-ty  of  the  English  colonists,  under  Washington, 

fired  on  the  French  who  had  taken  one  of  their 

1    the   war   was   begun.      Each   side 

t  was  to  be  a  light  to  the  finish,  ai.d  made 


outposts,   anc 
k 


new  1 


every  possible  prei)aration. 

The  English  i)lanned  to  attack  in  many 
places— in  the  Ohio  X'alley,  on  the  Oreat  Lakes, 
and  around  Lake  (^hami)lain— as  well  as  Louis- 
burg  aiul  Quebec. 

At  first  all  went  against  them,  not  only  in 
America,  but  wherexcr  the  two  nations  were  at 
war,  and   French  hojx's  ran  hieh. 

The  first  French  victory  was  in  1755,  in  the 
OhioX'alley,  where  a  company  of  British  and  colo- 
nial soldiers  had  tried  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne. 
re   led   1)\'    Braddock,    a    British    officer 


Th 


ev   wc 


who,  though  brave,  was  not  used  to  fighting  in 
a  country  where  roads  were  few,  forests  were 
many  and  an  Indian  might  lurk  behind  any 
tree.  And  Braddock  would  not  listen  to  the 
advice  of  those  accustomed  to  fighting  Indians. 
It  was  a  bright,  sunny  day  when  his  troops 
reached  the  road  running  through  the  forest  to 


ir,o 
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tlic  fort.  Nowhere  was  there  any  sign  of  the 
f"e.  >et  ,n  reah-ty  the  wood  was  swarnjins  with 
KKMi;  behind  almost  every  tree  was  an  Indian 
or  a  Frenchman;  and  the  bright  scarlet  coats  of 
the  British,  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  made  an 
easy  target  for  their  guns. 

As  their  shots  rang  out,  the  coh)nial  troops 
rushed  to  take  cover,  but  when  some  of  the 
British  regulars  would  have  done  the  same 
Bradd(Kk,  in  anger,  forced  them  back  to  their 
line.  "We  would  fight,"  said  one  of  them,  "if 
we  cc>uld  see  anyone  to  fight."  As  they  were 
kept  in  the  open  attacking  an  enemy  whom  they 
could  not  see,  but  who  could  plainly  see  them 
the  slaughter  of  the  British  was  terrible. 

When  at  last  sixty-three  out  of  their  eighty- 
six  ofificers  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded 
and    Braddock    himself  lay  dying,   having   had 
bnir    horses    shot    under    him,    a    retreat    was 
ordered.    The  French  victory  had  been  complete. 
Klsewhi're   too,    that   year,    the   French    had 
the   best  of  it.     The  attempts   to  attack   their 
posts  on  Lake  Champlain  were  failures,  and  the 
parties    the    British    sent    to    the    Great    Lakes 
returned  without  having  reached  their  journey's 
end.      In    Acadia— on    disputed     territory— the 
French  built  a  new  fort,  and  it  was  in  this  same 
year  that  CHuernor  Lawrence  deemed  it  neces- 
sary   to    send    tile    Acadians    away    from    their 
homes. 
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The  next  year  the  British  wen-  eciually  un- 
successful, losiuti;  two  important  forts  Oswego 
and  Fort  William  Henry.  The  name  of  Fort 
William  Henry  will  always  remind  us  of  a 
terribly  sad  story.  its  (-(jmmander,  Munro, 
after  defending  the  fort  very  bravely,  had  been 
forced  to  surrender,  but  the  P^rench  promised 
that  he  anrl  his  men  would  be  allowed  to 
march  out  with  what  are  called  "the  honours  of 
war,"  and  would  be  protected  from  the  savages. 
In  spite  of  these  promises,  the  garrison  had 
hardly  started  to  march  out,  when  the  Indians 
rushed  upon  those  lying  sick  within  (and  there 
were  many)  and  scalped  them  before  the  eyes 
of  the  French  officers. 

And  that  was  only  the  beginning.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  slain  by  them  in 
numbers.  Though  Montcalm  tried  to  stop 
them,  crying  "Kill  me,  but  spare  the  English 
whom  I  have  promised  to  protect,"  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  helped  greath-  by  hi>  officers. 
Certainly  the  massacre  continued. 

F'rom  this  date,  however,  the  tide  of  war 
turned  in  favour  of  the  English.  The  change 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  genius  of  the 
great  William  Pitt,  who  now  began  to  guide 
Britain's  affairs. 

Pitt  has  often,  been  called  the  "Great  War 
Minister,"  because  he  not 


dy 


:now 


by   instinct    the   right    men    for   difficult    tasks, 
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h.id  \n'vu  put  in  imuh  belter  shaix'  than  it   was 
wlu'ii  ilu>  New  En^Handcrs  cai)tiirc'(!  it. 

But  at  liiitith  both  the  food  and  the  ainnui- 
iiition  ^a\c  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eii;lith 
wx-ek  there  came  to  the  Hn^Hsh  camp  a  French- 
man bearinj^  the  white  flat,^  Loiiisbiiri;  had 
surren(U're<l. 


LABRADOR 


Tlu'  news  of  its  fall  was  ricei\'ed  in  Kngland 
and  in  the  colonies  with  joy  unbounded.  A 
medal  was  struck;  the  captured  colours  were 
carried  in  triumi)hal  procession  through  the 
strei'ts  of  London  and  j^laccd  in  St.  Paul's 
(atlu viral;  and  all  honour  was  paid  to  the  brave 
men  who  had  won  so  splendid  a  victory. 
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cured   than   that  of  a  young  and  delicate  officer, 
Brigadier  Wolfe,  who  had  been  "the  very  life  of 


tr,4 


•iiNMii!  iii,vi,,Kv  ,„..  ^:^^^„^ 


•!■;;   "■'•«'■•"     '•■•"■    «i'l'    Lis   k,.,.„   ,.v,.   f,„   ,he 

IIk    rcjoiciiiK  o\(T  the  vfrfr.rx-  -.t    r 

'''    '''    '^'''    '^*'-'''    <>'    I-akc-    Cha.nplain. 

Miicli    a^^ainst 
Ills    will,     I>i(t     liad 
Kivcn  tlu'  ronimand 
ol  this  ('Xj)c'(liti(jii  to 
L(jr(l    AIuTcromhit', 
a    mail    not    at    all 
alter  his  own  heart. 
But    he   had    hoped 
that    the   real   com- 
mand   would   fall 
uj)on    a    splendid 
>(>iing  (officer,  Lord 
Howe,  wh(jm  \\'(;lfe 
called    "the   noblest 
,;„,  ,  ,  .,      ,  ^-n^lishman    of   my 

•Mm.  a,u    the  bos,  offi,,,,  ,-,,  uu>  English  army." 
L'nfurtunalcly.  Howe  wa.  killcl  .arly  in  iho 

I.R1U.  and  alter  his  .K.a.luhings  wore.  I,a  My  n 
n,ana,,c.,   on  tiu.  British  side,  whilst  ,l,e  I-W    ■ , 
-ere   led   l,y  their  brilliant  Keneral,   .Montca 
01  whon,  you  will  hear  n.ore  ,,resentlv 

i  i.e  utsgrare  ol   their  ,k.feat  galletl   the  sol- 
d-s  terrtbl,..  and  ever  afterwar.ls  Abercrontwl 


TnK  Maiuuis  de  Mo.vrcAr.M. 
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went    l»\   the   naiuc  ot  "Mrs.  \al)l)\  croml)},"  in 
(Uii>i()n  ot  his  MiiiKUriiii^  st  iipidit  \  . 

But     licoiulcroua    was    ihr    oiiK'    dark    s,)()t, 
and  soon   tlit-  I'ailiiri-  there  was  nia<h'  up 


tor  1 


)\' 


the  winning  of  I'orl   I*rontenac 


Tl 


icn  canu'  Xuv 


capture  of  I'ort  I)u(|Uesne,  which  was  promptly 
renamed  I-Ort  IMtt  in  honour  of  the  ureal  war 
minister,  and  is  now  Tittshurti. 

The  harcU'sl  task,  lunvever,  was  ahead  of 
the  I'^ML^h'sh,  that  of  the  capture  of  Quebi'C. 

I"or  this  task,  the  army  and  the  navy  wire 
ai^ain  to  cond)ine,  and  whilst  Admiral  Saunders 
was  put  o\fr  the  fleet,  Pitt  asked  the  Kin^  to 
raise  Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Louishur^,  from  Colonel 
ii)  (ieiu'ral,  and  not  only  j^ive  the  command  of 
the  arnn  to  him.  hut  allow  him  to  choose  the 
otficers  who  should  serve  under  him. 

This  was  a  most  unusual  thin^  to  do.  but 
when  one  of  the  Kind's  ministers  protested  to 
him:  "Wo'fe?  Why  Wolfe  is  mad!"  old  King 
(jcor^^e  II  replied:  "Mad  is  he?  Then  I  wish 
he  would  bite  some  others  of  m>'  j^^'iierals,"  and 
Wolfe  was  ,uivc>n  the  command. 

Another  ^^'ni-ral,  Andicrst,  was  to  uo  to 
Lake  (Tiami)laip.  to  try  once  again  to  take 
'i  icon(l(n-oi;a;  then  marcii  on  t(^  Montreal  and, 
if  i)()ssible,   mei't  Wolfe  at  (Juel)ec. 


Wliilct      ttT<.      I^riticti      ctii' 


i^c     \fi>t-/>     (1   1 1  hi"t-i  tuT     in 


ll^ 


Louisburg    Harbour    that    they   might   all   start 
together  for  Quebec,  what  was  Montcalm  doing? 


I.'.(i 
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.\l 


""if :  ;::.;m:'i::  ,;:■::,;:,::■:■ ■- 

"<■    v\.is    almost    in    ,|,.sr>  .;.•        i- 

<i.rn<nitv  ,.r  u,,.  ,,sL.         '     •  .  '"""^^"'«  "'<■ 

,  -  ""     <'»^'-    ahead    (.1    hini.    ..nd    \unv 

^'niKKlc.  .Moiucalm 
•''»<!     a.t^aiii     and 
a.U.iiii      In'.ii.md     (In. 
I'rciicii       Ki„^       ,,, 
st'iid  him   fresh  help 
>'i  iiH'ii  and   money. 
But    though  he  was 
t<^I(l      that      IVance 
('(Hinted  on  him  "to 
^vi|H'  out   the   mem- 
<»r\-   of    Louishiirj^r," 
Jit  tie  help   to  d(j  so 
was  s;iven  him.  And 
he    could    count 
on  little  from  either 

.uolK.,M,  ,h..  n„„„.a„,l,.r;   and  iho  intCKlan 

■  \  .;  '"  ''"'le-    '^"."'    '^'•"8    -X)    people. 

.■,,,!.  ,:'..   '""'"'■>■■       '■"«!     P'-r     Montcalm. 

rninecP-""""'  """'   ■""'"  '""'  ''""'■»'   ""■"  are 


Jame.s  VVoi.fe. 
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But  lie  liad  writtni  ih''  K'.uii,  that  he  would 
save  this  uiihai)i)v  rountrx  or  die  in  the  altciupt, 
and  he  sit  .dxuit  (hdiii;  all  in  his  power  to  keep 
his  promise. 

The  ])coplf  Ironi  thi  countrN  si(h'  round 
about  wiTi'  luiatiurcd  int(»  the  citx  and  its  di-- 
linics  made  as  strong  as  possible.  More  than  a 
hundred  cannon  wvn-  mounted  on  the  walls  and 
e\(r\  a\eniK'  of  a|)proa(h  was  stroui;l\  guarded 
Firi -ships  were  jL^ot  read\-.  The  banks  of  the  St. 
I.awrenee  for  some  miles  below  Quebec,  betwi^n 
the  St.  Charles  and  the  Montmorencx  rixcrs, 
Wire  stron^d>-  fortified.  Ever\  thinti;,  in  short, 
was  do!ie  that  could  have  been  done,  and  then 
Montcalm  awaiti-d  the  cominm  of  the  foe. 

ICarly  in  June.  175U.  the  last  British  ship 
had  reached  LouisbuiK,  an'  after  Wolfe  had 
^n'ven  the  toast  "British  colours  on  every  French 
fort,  port  and  garrison  in  America,"  and  officers 
and  men  had  drunk  to  it  with  enthusiasm,  the 
fleet  set  sai!. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  the\-  had  made 
the  difficult  pa.^sage  of  the  St.  Fawrence  in 
safety,  and  were  anchored  off  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
just  below  Quebec. 

As  Wolfe  scanned  ihe  frownin.u  heights  of 
that  citadel,  his  heart  miisL  ha\f  sunk.  If 
Montcalm  chose   to  sf;.y   within   its   walls,   how 

/■./^^.il/^l        K,.        ,.,..,—  I.    ,....•        I-  •     .  -  ■)  T?'  1  1 

<-•„•-..;:•>:       n-^      V  •.  t  :       .iV-iv'tii       i  i  i  i  i  i  .'  niS      OlliV      lilcUlie 

seemed  to  be  to  induce  the  French  general  to 
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course  \  ;'"'■"■'  '""■  '"  ""■  "'""■     I""  "f 

course  .M on,cal„,   was  „„,el,   ,„o  wise  f„r  ,l,a, 

Hestaye.  w,,h  „,,,-,,, ,,,p,,,,^,,,,,,.,,. ^^,_.^; 
^li.ps  fl.,a,„,K  ,!oun  the  river  t„  scm  „„  lire  ii 
poss, hie.  the  Brin-sh  flee,.  Brave  Bri.ish  .sail.'.rs 
rowe,  out  l.nvard  the,,,  h.nv.ver,  a,„l.  with 
Kn,ppl,„K  ,r„„s.  ,„ana,wl  ,„  „,„.  „,..„,  ana; 
fro,,,  the  flee.,  lettiu,-  ,he„,  ,,ur„  the,„selves  „ 
on  rnc  snore. 

Then    Wolfe  seized    the   high    point   of  land 
oppos  te   guehee   called    Point    Levis,   and    f  on 
there  bon^barded    the  city.     But  though  he  do- 
s  roye  1  ,,h,,  ,,,,,.,  Lower  Town,  and  unroofc:d 
nan>   houses  .n  ti      T'pper  Town,  he  was  as  fa. 
aua>   as  ever  from  the  capture  of  the  citadel 
He  next  tried  another  p..n.      Landing,  some 

of  hjs  men  on  the  north  shore,  some  miles  below 
Quebec,  he  iuade  an  attack  nn  what  is  called 
the  Leauport  shore,  hoping,  if  successful,  to 
roach  Quebec  from  that  side.  Hut  the  French 
had  made  this  part  very  strong  indec-d,  and  in 

theendWoIlehad   to  retreat,  after  having  lost 
a  great  many  men. 

Then  he  Irmself  fell  ill,  and  it   was  the  end 
o     August   betore  he  was  able  to  leave  his  i,ed 
All    the    tune    he    was   thi.iking    that    if    he    did 
""t    hnd   some   plan' quickly,   autumn    w„uld   be 

;'I>""    -n    andtheflec,  wo.Jdhavetngohon.e. 

I    only    Montcalm    w.mid    con.e    ->ut    and    light 

hnn!      J  he  first  day   he  uas  able  to  ...   „,\.. 
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wrote  lo  his  mother:  "The  Marquis  de  Mont- 
ralm  is  at  the  head  of  a  ^reat  number  of  bad 
soldiers,  and  I  am  at  the  head  of  a  small  number 


)f 


or  eood  ones 


that 


wisl 


tor 


noth 


t(j  fitiht  him;  but  th 
action." 


mg  so  much  as 


e  \var\'  old  fellow  avoids  a 


n 


Something  had  to  be  done,  and  done  at 


once 


and  it  was  then  that  Wolfe,  scanning  the  cliffs 
of  Quebec  through  a  glass,  saw  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  abo\e  the  city  a  narro 


w  path  leading  up 
the  rocky  bank  to  the  top,  where  a  few  white 
tents  ( ould  be  seen.  The  spot  has  ever  since 
been  called  Wolfe's  Cove. 

At    once    Wolfe    formed    his    plans.      Whilst 
ing    a    violent    show    of    attack 


mak 


auport  shore,  to  keej)  Montcalm  b    ^ 
he   would   send    by   night   part   of   the   fleet   and 


upon    the 
usy  there, 


the  army  up  the  river  t 


o  anchor  above  Quebec. 


He  would  then  call   for  \()lunteers  to  scrambl 
up  the  rough  path  to  {hv  top  and  th 


md    overpower    the    guard.     Th 


ere  surprise 


e    wa\' 


avmg 


been   thus  prepared,   the  wh(jle  army  'following 


would  climb  up  after  tl 


lem  and  attack  Quebec 


on   the   plains   l)ehind   it.   whilst    Monica! 
expecting  the  attack  t 
shore  below. 


m   was 


o  come  on  the  Bea 


u 


pcjrc 


't    was  a  daring  and   well-thought-out   nl 


and  It  succeeded  pi-rfectlv 


plan, 


thirt 


On     the    dark     night     of    September     12th 


n.'irtroc 


r,u«..i 


i.iv>>ui>»         *<-'' L 


ine 


Ilid 
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amhor<.,lll,.c.t.a,Mlk,.,,,,Vdos..i,,  ,„,,,,  ,,,,nh 
shore    w,,|,,,,,,,i|,,.|  ,,, „,,,•,,,,,.,,  ,1,,^^,^,,^^^.^^^ 

llu;    lT,.,,rl,    l,a,l    I,,-.,,    0M„r,i„K    provisi,.,; 
ships    In,,,,    Monlnal.      This    the    l:,„|,sh    ha.l 


Fraser  Highlanders  Storming  Heu;iits 


S  AT   jjl  KBKt:. 

learned  from  a  deserter.  .  when  a  sentry  on 
the  shore  railed  out  as  thev  passed  "Qm  vive>" 
<^'i^-  '''  tlH'  Scottish  Highlanders,  who  spoke 
I'xrelJent  French,  replied  "La  France!"  After 
IiavinK  named  the  regiment  also,  they  were 
allowed  to  pass  on.      Again  they  were  niipstJonoH 
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!)>■  a  scntr\-,  but  again  the  Highlander's  answers 
l)r()\e(l    sati.sfactor\-  ;     the     landing    place    was 


reac 


there 


hed 


in    sa 


fety 


and    no    sentry    was 


I  on  IK 


I'p  the  rocky  steej)  clandjered  the  twenty- 
four  volunteers,  followed  l)>'  another  body  of 
men,  whilst  I  lie  rest  remained  in  the  boats 
awaiting  the  signal  from  the  landing  party. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming,  for  the  van- 
guard tuet  with  little  resistance.  Indeed  the 
leader  of  the  outpost  at  the  crest  (a  great 
friend  of  Bigot's)  fled,  but  was  shot  in  the  heel 
and  captured. 

When  a  roar  of  huzzas  reached  the  ears  of 
Wolfe  waiting  below,  he  knew  that  his  plan  had 


carried 


At 


once 


th( 


wo 


rd 


was    given,    aiu 


the  wlujle  army  began  scaling  the  heights;  soon 
in  the  grey  dawn  they  were  lined  u[),  facing 
the  cit\ ,  on  what  is  now  called  the  Plains  of 
Abraham. 

When  six  o'clock  had  come,  Montcalm,  who 
had  passed  an  uneasy  night,  rode  out  to  look 
about  him.  (dancing  across  the  St.  Charles 
Ri\cr  from  the  governor's  house,  he  was  start- 
led to  see  the  red  lines  of  the  British  drawn  up 
on  the  heights.      "There  the\-  are,"  he  exclaimed, 


w 


luM\'  the\'  have   no  right   to  b 


F'or  Mont- 


calm had  again  and  again  asked  llu  goxcrnor  to 

nlarc  ;i  stroiiy  Hclcnre  at  the  cove.  \et  this  had 

not  been  done. 
11 
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Muttering;  "This  is  a  serious  business,"  he 
at  oner  gave  orders  for  the  nuisterinj;  of  every 
a\aihil)le  soldier. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  armies  stood  facing  each 
other,  the  red  coats  of  the  British  and  the 
tartans  of  the  Highlanders  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  white  of  the  French  regulars. 

Whilst  the  British  stood  silently  in  line,  the 
I'Vench  niarrhed  forward,  firing  rapidly. 

Wolfe  had  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  till  the 
enem>'  was  within  fort>'  paces  of  them,  and 
hard  though  it  must  have  been  to  remain  silent, 
tliey  obeyed.  Then  the  word  was  given  and  a 
terrific  volley  was  fired,  followed  by  another  and 
When  the  smoke  cleared,  the  British 
>b 


th( 


anotner 

charged  furiously  with  bayonet  and  with  broad- 
sword, and  the  French  first  wavered,  then  i\ed 
in  confusion  to  the  city. 

Wolfe  who  himself  had  been  leading  the 
charge  was  wounded  first  in  the  wrist,  then  in 
the  breast.  As  he  fell,  two  ofticers  ran  forward 
and  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  rear. 
When  they  would  ha\  e  sought  a  surgeon,  he  said 
"There's  no  need;  it's  all  o\-er  with  me,"  and 
sank  unconscious.  Someone  called  out  "They 
run!  See  how  the\-  run!"  The  words  roused 
the  d\ing  ni  m:  he  sat  up  and  asked  "Who 
run? Vhv  enemy.  Sir,"  was  the  reply.    "They 


V     VI     I     \     \\    lUl  V' 


V«-i»ciiy     111-     Ka\e     an 


order   to  cut  off   theii    retreat  from  the  bridge 


16) 
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over  tho  St.  Chark-s,  then  turned  on  his  side  and 

•mn-murin,u  "X.nv  Cod  be  praised,!  die  happy  •• 
Ins  heroic  soul  passed  away. 

Montcalm    who.    on    his   bh.ck   rhari^er,    had 
iH-en  all  the  tunr  in  the  lorelront  ol   the  battle 
was  also  mortally  wounded.      Supported  on  each 
■side  by  a  soldier,  he  rode  into  the  doomed  citv 
and   throuKh   the  excited   thrones  in   the  stree'ts 
lie  was  led  to  the  house  of  a  sur.i^eon 

On  beiiiK  told  he  had  not  mc^re  than  twelve 
Hntrs  to  live,  he  rejoiced,  sayin.u  "I   am  happy 
t^Kit    I    shall    not    live    to    see    the   surrender   of 
Quebec. 

His  last  .houj-ht  was  for  his  people,  and  he 
sent  a  note  to  the  English  general  succeeding 
Wolte,  begging  him  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  amongst  the  French.  At  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  he  parsed  away. 

He  found  a  grave  not  unfitting  a  soldier-  a 
iHirst.ng  shell  had  made  a  hole  in  the  floor  of 
the  I  rsuline  (  hapel,  and  in  this  spot  he  was 
l)urie(l. 

'-'■lowing  the  death  of  Montcalm,  all  be- 
came disorder  anrl  confusion  in  Queb"c  The 
governor  seems  to  have  become  panic-stricken- 
leaving  the  city  to  its  fate,  he  led  the  army  in 
retreat  till  ihirt>  milc>s  ha<l  been  placed  between 
U     and     ,h.    ,n..,ny.      Tliere    was    nothing     for 

(Juebec    to    do    bin     xic!,!;    j.,    ..^    [,,„,    i. '.    , ..  ^ 

cross  of  St.  Cieorge  was  floating  over  thTci'tadd 
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);) 


\\ 


here  for  a  luindrcd  aiul  llfi\-  xcars  had  waved 


the    tlciir-dc-lis,    and    (".i-iUTal     Miirras,    W'oiri- 


sii(-(("^s()r,   was  111   Cdiiiniaiu 


Biitish  tr(  )ps  ri'inained  ii  Qiu-bcc  diirini? 
th  winter,  hut  t lu'  fleet  and  the  main  part 
ot  llic  army  >aiU(l  for  ICns^hmd,  carrying  with 
them  tlie  Imdy  of  the  t^^reat   herct. 

"l^n.uhind  hhized  with  Ixjnfires,"  we  read,  in 
lionour  ot  him  who  "with  a  handful  of  men  had 
won  an  empire."  But  the  jox'  was  mixed  with 
sorrow,  in  that  the  xictor  h  id  faUen  in  the 
hour  of  his  triumph.  A  monument  was  raised 
to   his   memory  in  Westminster  Abbe\',  and  (jn 


the    PI; 


uns    o 


f    Al 


)raham    a    irranite    s 


hafi 


now 


marks    the    spot    wliere    he   fell,   and   hears  the 
words  "Here  Wolfe  died   victorious." 

Long  years  after  the  victory,  when  Enj^Hsh 
and  French     ad  lost  their  feeling  of  enmity,  a 
was    raised     in     Quei)ec     io    the    joint 


column 


memory   of   Wolfe   and    M  on  teal 


m. 


Its    Lati 


n 


inscrii)tion    may    he    thus    translated:    "Bravery 
ga\e  them  a  common  death;  history  a  commo 


n 


f; 


ime;  posterity  a  common  monument. 


After  the  surrender  of  ^)uehec  the  French 
rallied,  and  tried  to  recapture  it,  hut,  though 
they  won  a  battle  not  far  from  the  scene  of 
their  former  defeat,  they  were  not  able  to  take 
the  town. 


i  1 1 II I  .^ » 


.~i|  11  I  l>       »    ct  II 


'Ul  iii  I  no  spring, 


the  French  arm>-  retreated  to  Montreal,  followed 


ir,r, 
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in  pursuit  1)\  (u'licral  Murray.  Auilicrst  ha\iii,u 
now  Iniishcd  lii>  work  was  able  to  join  Murra\-, 
and  Montreal,  surrounded  as  it  thu>  was  on 
all  sides  l)\  the  ]')rilisli,  had  no  chance,  i)ut  to 
surrendiT. 

Three   years   later,   in    17()3.    was  slimmed    the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  ,  <  one  strc^ke  of  the  King's 
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pen  France  lost  the  results  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years  of  heroic  effort  on  the  part  of 
her  Ijrave  s(mis.  She  was  forced  to  i;i\e  up  all 
claim  to  the  land  between  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  and  to  hand 
over  to  liritain,  C\inafla,  C\ipc  Breton,  and  Isle 
St.  Jean  (Prince  Kdward  Isle),  keeping  only 
two  littU  islands  near  Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre 
and  Miqueion.      These  she  still  has. 
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CHAPTER   I 

PONTIAC'S   CONSPIRACY 

The  English  had  now  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  the  French  in  America,  but  another  enemy 
was   to   come   upon    them   from    an   unexpected 

'^"'Thc-  Indian  tribes  on  the  whole  had  always 
liked  the  French  much  better  than  the  English, 
for  the  French  treated  them  with  great  friend- 
liness, and  seemed  really  to  enjoy  listening  to 
their  long,  flowery  speeches  and  watching  and 
sharing  in  their  feasts  and  dances.  But  English- 
men despised  the  Indians,  found  them  a  nuisance, 
and  were  often  impatient,  haughty,  and  even 
rude,  in  their  manner  toward  them. 

In  a  French  lort  or  village  you  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  find  clusters  of  Indian  wigwams 
or  cabins,  and  see  the  red  men  mingling  freely 
with  the  white.  But  the  English  settlers  hated 
to  have  the  Indians  in  their  midst,  and  after 
taking  possession  of  any  land  ihey  usually 
drove  the  indiaii>  *'Ui  oi    n  -     -"-j 
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Jt;.s 


.M:\I(,k    HIsTomv 


<'•    (  .\N.\J 


»A 


when    tli( 


'■'ii.t^lisj 


\\«'slcrn     fort 


1  .uarnsons  (,„,!<   ihc   i,| 


•■''•'".ti<l      ll.i;i(h 


^>"^'^     (l)c     p.xH-     I„W 


pl.lCf    ()|     I  I,,.     J. 


ch 


;uiK(' 


\(>    I 


'•»"S       I,, ,1,1,1 


quests  thc\-  had 


<"i,^cr     \\v 


•  1     \(r\ 


re 


thf\      ( 


>    and 

It    llcll 

:<rcat 


<^'V('„    their 


SCCIIK 


*■     wclcoui, 


'I'l.Uhlicst    cJiicC 


''  "1  thcoM  Kn.,,,!,  d, 
rt    (i.atcf! 


litth 
the 


-"rtsthal  'hcirl- 
'nciids    had     I 


lys; 
with 


aiul 


JTC'scni 


til 


rciic 


''h-    habit     of 


tl 


ic 


>(■(  n    111 
,i^ivi,i_tr 


'"    t'H'y   no    U>ni>vr 


reciMvc'd. 


\\] 


vvcr. 


K'll 

tol 


tlicn  they 
<'  that  the 
^/t-nch  King  had 
Kivi'n  over  to  theEng- 
J'^'i  all  that  territ(;ry 
tlH>y  considered  K;  be 
'^>^rl.u.  fht-ir    own— and     this 

asking  their  le-i-.>      ,l    •      '''^^^^^    '^^    ""leh    as 

"xii^"  "aiic-:!' iv„2  "■  "r" "  '■'■''  ^'■"'-'^^""^ 

verv  litte  i,„,,or,a„'    ""     '"''"'"'^    """M    l^c-   of 

-h,.  wisi;rbX"  K•"f''^^■'^"«''■^''- 
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ir.o 


ks    only    Mil. Ill     i;;ii  iisoiis     liad 


l)ccn 


Icit 


in 


th 


iort; 


oni  lac 


h.id 


11(1     idea     ol      1  lie     rt'.il 


power  ol  I^ri  .liii,  and  lie  lornu'l  tlic  hold  dcsiL^n 
ol  attacking  all  ihcsi'  forts  at  almost  the  same 
tinu',    and    holdini;    ihcin    tor    the    I'ri-ia  n    Kin^. 


Tl 


ic 


V 


rcn 


eh     traders     and      "habitants' 


\V(  re 


naturalh'   jialons   of    tluir    English    coiuiniTors, 
and  wcii'  oiil\    too  ^lad  to  spur  I'oniiac  on. 

Thus,  whilst  kings  and  their  counsellors 
were  gatherini^  in  Paris  to  siun  the  treat>'  that 
WIS  to  close  the  war.  I'ontiac  was  sending  around 
amont^st  the  western  tribes  the  war-belt  and  the 


tomahawk,  as  a  signal  lor  a  great  uprising. 

Detroit    was    the    strongest    iA    the    weste 
ff)rts  and   Pontiac  himself  led   the  attack  on  it. 


rn 


() 


n 


M 


a\- 


th( 


seven 


th 


tins     craltN 


Indian 


appeared  before  the  fort,  followed  1)\  a  large 
body  of  chiefs,  each  wearing  his  striped  blanket. 
Pontiac  sent  a  message  to  Major  ("dadwyn,  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  asiJng  for  a  friendly 
intervii'v,  but  treacher\  was  in  his  heart. 
Concealed  under  his  blanket,  each  Indian  carried 
a  shortened  musket,  and  once  tlu  \  were  inside 
the  fort,  ui)on  a  given  signal  they  meant  to 
spring  suddenly  upon  the  unsuspecting  garrison. 
But  a  young  Indian  girl,  at  the  risk  of  her 
own  life,  had  warned  Major  (iladwyn  oi  the 
horrid   i)lot.     When,  therefore,   Pontiac  and   his 


r.ii 


'i»w>.vi.-i       VI1H.IIA1        lllC       HJl  I, 


L11C\ 


ill     not    liie 


English,   were    the    surprised    ones.      Instead  of 
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It     <:' 


'Innv,,  up  ,„  ranks  a„,l  fully  arn„.,l.     ' 

not    h,™  ,„       „  f    ,,„^^  ,,^_,  ins,..a,I.V„.„.„, 
^rcat    fru.n,lsl„|,    f„r    his    ••  K„«|i,sh    l,rolh,Ts  " 
■''ay.MK    >l,a,    1,.    ha,l    ,.,„„,    o„lv  lo  .„  okc "lie 
■;:;"■'■  •""•■  "'■"'   "'«■•"■   -'1    would   r,.       „   i, 

'";      r«„   ,lays  later  he-  threw  off  this  mask 
"f  fneu,  s  ,p  au.l  ,,e,a„  a  fierce  sie«e  of  the   o; 
Th    I  „|,a„s,  ,|,„uKh  K„o,l  at  sudde,,  attacks 
arelyha,l  pal.en.e  euou«h  for  a  lou,,  sie.e     Yet' 
!)>■  r,,,,  was  Ix-sic.Ke.l  for  u.auy  wear,-    ,  „nths 
'"'1  .IMS  ,s  oue  of  the  things  that  u,ak es  l"on    1 ' 
-■m  so  unusual    an    Indian.      He  drew   off  Ms 

-"   on  y  when  at  last   fresh   troops  were  sen 
;^.^^.h..   h,.|p  of   the   exhaus.e.l   «ar'ri,son    L  Tue 

Nevertheless.   Detroit    was    ,„„re    fortunate 

ti  an  ,„os,  of  the  other  forts,  for  all  c-xce   ,     wl 

"f.then,   fell    into  the   hands   of    the   crue      oe 

I'fMiK  taken  in  almost  every  case  hv    '^         /'"'■ 

of  treachery.  ^  ^^  '"""=  '°"^ 

inviu'rTh,'""'""  """'■■  f"^ '■"»"'"«■.  the.  Indians 
I  dl  t  '-'^"'T-'"  honour  of  the  King's 
birthday -to  watch  a  game  of  lacrosse  th^ 
avourue  Indian  sport.  As  the  interes  of  he 
game  .ncreased.  the  sohliers  gra<luallv  mov.d 
.o.uuro  ,ron,  the  entrance,  and  little  attention 
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was  paid  to  llic  sciuaus  who,  witli  wcipoiis 
hidden  iiiMhr  thrir  Id.iiikcts,  stole  umioticcd 
lhroiiL;h   the  open  iinmiarcU'd  ^ates. 

Su(kUiil\ ,  as  it  !>>  accident,  the  ball  was 
tossed  o\'ir  the  [)alisade,  and  with  a  vvild  yell 
the  sa\a)i;es  rushed  alter  it.  It  was  a  trick  and 
it  Wi's  ordy  too  successful.  liefore  tlu'  startled 
^Mrrison  had  time  to  form  an\'  plan,  every  man 
was  either  slain  or  bound. 

With  the  protection  of  the  ftjrts  gone,  \ou 
can  imagine  what  slaughter  there  was  of  the 
defenci'less  faniilic-s  in  the  border  settlements. 
The  land  was  red  with  blood  from  the  Cireat 
Laki's  to  X'irginia. 

Almost  three  years  passed  before  the  Indians 
were  finally  subduKi.  Even  the  Iroquois,  the 
old  friends  of  the  English,  would  have  gone 
against  them  had  it  not  Ix-en  for  the  influence 
of  Sir  William  Johnston,  one  of  the  few  English- 
men whom  the  Indians  as  a  body  reall>'  liked 
and  admired. 

Pontiac  was  one  of  the  cleverest  Indians  we 
read  of,  but  he  perished  miserabh'  not  long 
afterwards,  being  killed  in  a  drunken  squabble 
with  another  Indian. 

A  few  years  later,  Britain  passed  wise  laws 
that  protected  the  Indian  from  the  greed\"  set- 
tler and  caused  the  red  man  to  have  confidence 
in  tile  hoiiest>  ami  fairness  of  the  new  possesssors 
of  the  land. 


■pppa 


J  72 


.)[• 
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Britain-s""n   "  """■'""'.^"•""  «''»  i«ue<i  divi.ii,,, 
N      a  S,„  ,a,  «hKh  ,„clu<k.,l  Cap.  Bn-ton  an,l 

rXon  ::,d' :"  '"■■  '"^-'^  '»^"  '--^,7':^' 

fc-nghsh  had.  except  that  ,>f  h„l,lini;  oftk-c  in  iho 

aMo«Cathol,.sev™  i,,   Englaml   lu  hoi,l  such  a 
pos.t.on.      NoAsse,„l,ly«.as,rant,.,:;,h;po! 

Hit  a.the    hal„,a„t"  had  nevvr  rul,,!  hi„„elf  in 
the  old  days,  he  did  not  find  this  i  h  ,r,l 

Th,.  fi,  .  "Jnlshipnow. 

Ihe  (,r.si  governor,  Ceneral  Murray    -ind  ,l,„ 
second.  Sir  (|„y  Carle.on,  did  all  in  tl  Ji     1  ' 
."  n,ake  ,he  lo,  of  ,he  con.nercj  people  ha;;;: 
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lii(U-c'(l,  tht'  fi'w  English  settlers  there  were  in 
Qtiehec,  and  all  the  people  of  the  older  KnL;lish 
colonies,  were  very  indii^nant  with  Murray  and 
("arleton,  saying  that  the  French  were  given  all 
the  pri\ilegcs. 


With     regard     to     such      matt 


ers 


as 


th( 


holding    of    property    and    the     punishment    of 


.Time 


th 


ere     was 


a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  on 
both  sides.  The 
laws  of  France  and 
ot  Britain  regard- 
ing these  matters 
were  \  er\-  different. 
Each  nation, 
course,     liked 


o 


f 


Its 


own  laws  best,  and 
there  was  much 
discussion  as  to  the 
law  that  ought  to 
be  used  in  Quebec. 


Sir  C.iv  Car?  k 


In  the  end,  what  is  called  a  compro 


mise  was 


made.     That   is,   each  side  got  something,   but 
not  all,  of  what  it  wanted. 

The  laws  relating   to  crime— ^called  Criminal 
tre    lo    hv    those    of    England,    and    by 


Law 


tl 


-w 


use  men  were  tried,  not  by  a  judge  alone, 
but  by  twelve  of  their  own  class  (called  the 
jury). 
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But  the  laws  relating  to  nuirriage  or  the 
holding  of  i)roi)erty-called  Civil  Law-were 
to  be  those  of  France.  This  is  still  the-  case  in 
the   Province  of  Quebec  to-dax . 

The  country  was  to  continue-  to  be  governed 
l)y  a  Governor  and  a  Council,  but  the  King 
announced  that  in  future  (\ -..lies  as  well  as 
I  rotestants  could  be  members  of  the  C^ou,)cil 
or  hold  any  other  oftice. 

The  Act  which  settled  all  these  matters  was 
called  the  Quebec  Act,  and  was  passed  in  1774 
rhough  ,t  displeased  the  "old  subjects,"  as  the 
KnKl.sh  callc.1  then.elves,  it  satisfied  the  "u.^ 
std.ects  the  French;  and  whilst  there  were 
only    a    few    hundred    English    in    the    province 

French.      "'    "'"'    "^'"   '''"'   '''''''    ^^ousand 

of  PT'">^  'u   '^'''^''  ^'-"vinced  the  leaders 
of  the  French    that    they   were  to  receive  just 
even  Kenerous  treatment,  at   the  hands  of  their 
conquerors. 


CHAPTER   II 
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The  English  colonies  in  America,  unlike  the 
French  ones,  had  always  been  given  a  large 
measure  of  liberty  by  the  mother  country;  but 
as  long  as  they  had  near  them  such  a  sirong 
enemy  as  the  French,  they  could  not  afford  to 
do  without  Britain's  help.  Now  that  they 
were  freed  from  the  danger  of  French  attacks, 
they  began  to  claim  even  greater  freedom  in  the 
management  of  affairs. 

\\  hen  Britain  decided  to  tax  them  as  well 
as  hers.if,  to  help  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  of 
the  war,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  her  right 
to  do  this.  They  lid  that  as  they  did  not 
send  men  to  represent  them  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment they  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pay  taxes. 

George  III  was  a  very  stubborn  man,  and  the 
wise  Pitt  was  no  longor  his  minister,  so  though 
the  first  tax  was  taken  off,  others  were  afterwards 
put  on.  The  colonists  were  just  as  stubborn  as 
the  King  and  they  refused  to  pay  the  taxes. 

In  1775  war  was  declared  and  the  colonies 
sent  to  ask  the  Canadian  people  to  join  them 
in  their  revolt  against  Britain. 
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Wr  now  SCO  the  results  of  (^irlctcn's  efforts 
to  make  the  Frrnrh  people  roi  tented,  for, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  tb-  Kl,^li^l1  colonies' 
almost  all  the  i  nch  priests  mkI  seigneurs 
sent  messages  to  Sir  CUi  sa>  iig  they  woiM 
be  true  to  Britain.  We  have  t  is' the  as- 
tonishing -i-ht  of  a  -ccently  concpu  red  jjeople 
standing  hy  their  coiuiucor,  w.'iilst  her  own 
f^esh   and    hUxni   turned   agawisl   her. 


Cari.ktov  Rkvikwivg  his  Troops  on  thk  Place  d'Ak.mks. 

If  Canada  would  not  join  them  willingly, 
the  revolting  colonies  were  determined  to  force' 
her,  and  two  armies  were  sent,  one  to  take  Mon- 
treal, and  one  to  take  Quebec. 

Carleton  was  at  Montreal  when  news  came 
of  Arnold's  force  being  near  Quebec,  and  as 
Quebec  must  be  held  at  all  rosts,  the  governor 
d.  termined  to  leave  Mfmtreal  to  its  fate  and 
hurry  down  to  the  citadel. 
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With  a  small  fleet  of  boats  he  set  sail,  but 
they  had  not  ^one  very  far  down  the  river 
when  the  eneni>  was  upon  them. 

Ever\  l)o(l\-  felt  that  whatever  happened, 
(  arleton  must  reach  Quebec.  So,  a  faithful 
F'rench  pilot  ofTering  to  guide  him,  thi  governor 
disguised  himself,  and  with  a  few  trusted  officers, 
slipped  into  a  row-boat.  With  muffled  oars  the 
little  craft  crept  quietly  down  the  river,  and 
thanks  to  the  good  guidance  of  the  pilot, 
escaped  all  dangers,  many  though  they  were. 
Nine  da\s  later  the  governor  was  joyfully 
welc(mied  by  the  anxious  people  of  the  citadel. 

He  was  only  just  in  time.  Arnold's  men, 
after  a  terrible  journey  through  the  woods  of 
Maine,  had  already  encamped  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  Not  wishing  to  attack,  however,  till 
the  econd  force  had  come,  they  had  moved 
farther  up  the  river  to  await  them. 

This  force,  having  taken  Montreal,  soon  ar- 
rived, coming  in  me  very  fleet  of  boats  with  which 
Sir  Cuy  had  started  out,  and  which  the  enemy  had 
seized  when  he  so  fortunately  made  his  CvScape. 

Oldly  enough,  Montgomery,  the  leader  of 
this  force,  was  an  old  comrade  of  Carl  ton's; 
both  had  fought  at  Quebec  under  Wolfe.  Now 
whilst  one  was  attacking  the  citadel,  the  other 
was  de'-.'uding  it. 

After  la\ing  siege  to  the  fortress  for  some 
weeks,    Montgo-^iery    and  Arnold,    on  the    last 


17.S 
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".<■"  fro,,,     V,,  ,       -  ■^'"""-"""^■'-y  "■''»  ">  lead  l,i,s 
ro,  ,  «  oil,.  .  C  ovi.  toward  the  Lower  Town 

M"".«o,„ery   thought  the  path  he  wa  '        ' 
lowing  was  i,„defe„detl     l„„   I, 
J-t  as  ho  had  sh,  ,t od    .  r  ""u  ""'''''^"'■ 


t'lrouK^h  the  dim  light  of    the 


morning  came  .  hailof  u        "^''^  °^    ^^^ 

For   several    months,    nevertheless     th.    • 

^^"■vir,     sa>s  one  wr,t<'r     "/^r...    .11 

flying  aiirl  ,...«      I  ™"'''   «■'-'   '"<.'n 

0'"i,  and  carts  dnv,ng  awav  with    .ir  l, 

speed,    while   elothes     L,  L        J  '"""'''<> 

in    heans    in    ,1,      u     ,'  "'"'    P'"''^    all    lay 

the  ge     ,  ,   1  f,\'''-'''""y''     *<^  -^  '°W   that 
ready  ,       L  t   ,1  "  t""    k"'°"^''"''   "'-«'' 

--a  w  ,•:;-  .^.7-;;:-::,;:.^  -"^ 

less  .u<.eess,ul  ,n   the  war.     They  gained "hJr 
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itidcpeiulciut'  and  hccanu'  the  United  States  ot 
America.  Also,  by  the  treaty  ol  1783,  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  that  had  for  a  few  years  been 
part  of  Canada,  passed  into  their  possession. 

But  y(ni  must  not  think  that  all  the  people 
living  in  the  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
had  taken  sides  against  England  in  this  war. 
A  great  many  of  the  most  prominent  people 
—  doctors,  judges,  clergymen,  and  men  of 
education  generally  —  had  been  true  to  the 
mother  country  and  had  fought  s'de  by  side 
with  the  British  soldiers,  whilst  many  who  had 
not  actually  fought  yet  wished  to  remain  British 
subjects. 

During  the  war  the  feeling  between  these 
two  parties  had  been  very  bitter.  Those  who 
were  loyal  to  Great  Britain  wcru  called  "traitors" 
by  the  revolutionists,  and  were  heaped  with 
insults,  their  lands  and  all  that  they  had  being 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  w^ar  ended,  these  loyalists  were 
treated  very  ungenerously  by  the  victors.  They 
found  themselves,  in  many  cases,  in  a  state  ot 
beggary  and  still  subject  to  every  sort  of 
insult — even  of  violence.  There  seemed  noth- 
ing for  them  to  do  but  leave  the  land  that 
had  once  been  home  to  them  but  was  so  mo 
longer,  and  sctk  refuge  in  some  spot  where-  the 
British  fl;iL-  still  flew. 

But  w  h(^re  were  they  to  go? 


ISO 
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When  the  story  of  their  wrongs  f)ocame 
known,  the  British  peopK-  were  fiHcd  n„t  only 
with  prich'  in  their  loyally  Init  witii  sympathy 
tor  their  siiflerin.us.  and  the  government  offered 
them  free  lands  in  Canada,  with  food,  farming 
tools  and  other  necessaries  to  carry  them  through 
the  first  three  years.  Nearly  twenty  million 
dollars  was  also  set  aside  to  make  up  to  them 
in  some  measure  what  they  had  lost  in  lands 
and   possessions. 

The    offer    of    these    free    lands    was    gladly 
accepted,  and  in   17S3  the  sad  exodus  began. 

Sir  C;uy  C'arleton,  who  had  been  the  warm 
friend  of  the  conquered  French  when  he  was 
governor  of  Canada,  once  again  shewed  his 
kindness  of  heart  now  that  he  wa.s  commander 
of  the  British  forces  in  America.  He  refu.scd  to 
leave  New  York  till  he  had  seen  all  the  loyalists 
of  that  state  safel>-  on  board   British  ships. 

But  there  were  other    i)arts  of  the    colonies 
where  SirC.uy's  influence  did  not  reach,  and  the 
h)yalists  in    these    parts    had    a  very   bad    time 
indeed.      Long  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  had 
to  be  taken,  and  mostly  on  foot,  before  they  could 
get   out   of   the   country   where    they    were    now 
hated,  and  we  a-ad  of  ducking,  tarring,  feather- 
ing,   evi'n    hanging,    as    the    fate    of    many.      So 
that,   in  spite  of  the  hardships  that    the>-  knew 
were  awaiting  them  in  the  new  land,  glad  indeed 
were  they  when   they  had  left  the  old   behind. 


CHAPTER   HI 
NEW    SETTLERS   AND   NEW    PROVINCES 
THl<:    UNITED    EMPIRE    LOYALISTS 

Let  us  now  follow  the  t-xilcs  lo  I  Ik-  land  of 
tlu'ir  iidoption. 

Most  of  those  who  had  been  living  near  the 
Atlantic  Coast  were  to  find  their  new  home  in 
Xova  Scotia  (then  a  much  bigK<-''  province  than 
it  is  now)  and  for  the  time  being  at  Ic  ast  they 
were  the  most  fortunate.  Other  loyalists,  after 
long,  weary,  difficult  journeys,  were  to  make 
their  homes  at  last  in  the  wilderness.  But  Nova 
Scotia  was  easily  reached  by  sea,  and  it  had  long 
hi'en  settled.  Not  only  the  French,  but  English 
and  Scotch  folk,  had  found  their  wa>-  there  at 
dillferent  times. 

After  the  fall  of  Quebec,  a  numbi-r  of  New 
Englanders,  whose  own  farms  were  poor  and 
rocky,  had  removed  to  its  rich  marshy  lands. 
Later,  the  little  ship  "Hector"  had  brcmght  out 
a  sturdy  band  of  Scotch  settlers  who  were  even 
then  laying  Xh^  foundations  of  Pictou  county. 
Halifax  was  already  a  flourishing  town  and  the 
meeting-place  of  the  A.ssembl>  U)  which  the 
people  sent  their  representatives. 
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All  tlirou^li  tlu-  sumnuT  of  I7x:{,  ship-loads 
of  ''xilcs  kc|)l  ixniriii^  in  to  this  wclcomiiiii  laiid. 
So  many  settled  at  the  nioiilh  of  the  St.  John 
River,    that  in  a  couple    of    months    a   town  of 


Hic.iii.ANt)  SKrrr.FRs  Arriytnc.  at  Picxor,  N.S.,  from  the 
"  Hki  TOK,"    ITT.'i. 

five  thousand  people  had  sprung  up.      Parrtown 
they  called  it,  after  Nova  Scotia's  governor. 

Others  sj^read  up  the  beautiful  \alle\-  of  the 
St.  John  ;  others,  again,  crosseil  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  scattered  eastward  as  far  as  Halifax. 
Some  went  to  Cape  Breton  where  the  town  of 
Sydne\-  was  founded,  and  for  over  thirty  years 
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(■;u)c  Hn  toil  was  a  scpar.itc  prov  iiici- ;  .iiul  some 
went  lo  \--\v  St.  John,  soon  to  he  rc-cliristciu-d 
I'riiKc  lulward  Isk-,  after  l^dward,  Diikeol  Ktnl, 
the  tailuT  ol  (Juci'ii  \  ictoria. 

Its  capital,  ("harlottctowii,  i;ot  i*s  iianu-  from 
Oiittn  Charlotte,  ( ".('ori;c-  the  Third's  wife. 

Those  who  settled  in  the  St.  John  \  alley  at 
once  wished  to  be  allowed  lo  send  nuMubers  to 
the  .\ssembly  at  Halifax.  In  their  old  homes 
ihe\-  had  been  used  t<j  governinu  t  lu  mselvi'S, 
and  tlu'V  naturally  wished  to  ro  on  (i')in^  so. 
But  (.overnor  Parr  wcnild  not  a^ree  lo  this, 
the  lo\alisls  appealed  to  KiiiR  (ieorj^e  him- 
self, askinj;  to  be  allowed  to  form  a  separate 
province  and  have  an  assendily  ot  their 
own.  This  the  Kin^  Krant<'d,  and  thus  all 
the  land  west  of  the  Bay  of  Fund>'  was 
taken  away  from  Nova  Scotia  and  made  into 
the  IVovince  of  New  Brunswick  (I^runswick 
being  King  George's  family  name).  Colonel 
Thomas  Carleton,  Sir  Guy'r-  brother,  was  made 
governor. 

Governor  Parr  of  Nova  Scotia  was  now 
most  unjiopular,  so  Parrtown  became  the  city 
of  "St.  John,"  as  it  has  since  remained. 

Some  loyalists  who  had  lived  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  came  into  Quebec  Province,  following 
the  route  so  often  taken  by  war-parties  in  the 
past  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu  River. 
These    spread     eastward    and    settled    in    that 
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before  it  was  to  beconic  the  great,  prosperous 
province  it  is  to-day. 

Wherever  the  loyalist  settled,  indeed,  a  life 
of  toil  and  hardship  was  before  him.  Many  of 
them  had  been  used  to  e\ery  comfort,  some  in 
fact  to  luxury;  \et  now  all  alike  had  t(j  engage 
in  the  heaviest  ot  manual  wc^rk. 

With  their  clumsy  blunt  axes,  a  little  clear- 
ing had  first  to  be  made  and  a  log-cabin  put 
up.  And  here  we  first  read  of  those  "bees"  or 
"folics"  which  put  some  brightness  into  the 
hard  toil  of  the  times.  Instead  of  each  man 
working  for  himself — and  by  himself  —  each 
helped  his  neighbours  in  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  they  in  turn  helped  him.  What  would 
otherwise  have  been  hard,  dull  work,  became 
thus  through  companionship  an  occasion  of  fun 
and   merriment. 

When  the  cabin  was  put  up,  openings  were 
cut  in  the  front  for  a  door  and  a  window,  but 
as  at  first  there  was  no  tine  to  saw  boards,  a 
blanket,  if  they  had  one,  had  t<j  do  dut>-  for  the 
door. 

The  chief  feature  of  each  log  cabin  was  the 
wide  chimne\-.  Often  the  onl\-  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  the  bedstead,  made  1)\-  putting  p(jles 
across  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and  sticking 
till'  ends  between  the  logs  of  the  wall,  before  the 
chinks  had  been  stuffed  with  moss  or  plastered 

V\  i  I  i  I  t  i  ti  ^  . 
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^"'••■""•i.oMs..  «,.sl„nh,  liu.m.xMhinRwis 
toc!carllK.la„,|an,un,lii  *' 

Ntosavcih,.,,,.     But,  lH.„,. hen  all  was  fore? 
u.    o„  y  c,ue.„o„   was.   Innv   ,o  K.t   ri.l  of       J 
trees,    that  seed    „„.1„    ,,,.  ,„„„       , 

summer  season  the  settlers  w.ntUI  se,  r,re  „  t|  '   , 

'>-d-.odry.,p,hesapa,Klkill,he,re       Th 

ox    yeaMheywouldsethretothemasama, 
alter   the   I  re   hael   done    its   work,   great   black 
logs  woul.l  be  l5inK  all  over  the  gro.Mtd      Then 
P-haps  the  settlers  would  have  a  "loK^^^ng  be  " 
'"  P'lo  tlH-se  ,„  a  heap  for  further  burting 

n  some  districts,  food  was  usually  to  be  had 
n  abundance.     One  settler  tells  us  that  p^^eons 
-re  .so  numerous  in  his  district,  that  they  some 
t.mes  darkened   the  sky   in    flying  past      Th' v 
flew  so  lowland  were  .so  tame'at  fir  ,  thatThey 
could    be    k„ock,.<l    elown    with    poles.      Luch 
rose  from  the  lakes  in  such  nu.nbers  that  they 
made  a  no.se  like  the  roar  of  thunder.       vte 
there  were  lakes  or  streants,  fish  were  plent  fu, 
sa    ton    betng    speared    by    torchlight    in    .,'        ' 
P  aces.    There  were  nuts,  berries  and  fiekl  fruits 
o    vartous  sorts,  whilst  for  those  who  had  p    nty 
of  P-«ler  and  shot,  tleer  and  other  ,an,e'co:ld 

.  U"t  the  year  after  the  government  ceased 
g.v.ng  prov,s,ons  to  the  settles  has  gone  low,, 
"ito  h.story  as  the  '■Hungry  Vear." 
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iMan>-  of  th'-'  Icnalists,  bciiii;  (luitc  uiuist'd  lo 
ilu'  life  of  woodsman  or  farnuT,  were  not  \c-r\' 
^luccssful  at  it;  and  that  year  the  cro{)s  ot 
even  the  most  skilful  failed  and  almost  no  Hour 
was  to  he  had  in  the  country. 

Some  were  reduced  t(j  makinii;  a  "slir-a-hout" 
of  i)ran.  trying  to  let  that  lake  the  i)lace  of 
bread;  others  tried  to  satisfy  their  hunger  with 


A  Skttt.kr's  Cahin. 

the  buds  and  leaves  of  trees,  some  even  stripping 
off  the  bark  and  devouring  that.  Roots  of  all 
sorts  were  dug  up  out  of  the  ground,  with 
the  result  that  many  people  died  from  eating 
poisonous  ones. 

A  few  were  fortunate  enough  to  ha\'c  had  at 
the  beginning  some  cattle,  antl  we  are  told  that 
when  the  beef  had  been  eaten,  the  bones  of 
these  were  boiled  again  and  again,  even  being 
l^assed  from  house  to  house  to  give  a  little  taste 
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CO   .for      if.""  '7""""^-  «^^-^-  P'--  '"  -"Pie 
ton.lorl,   ,t   was  a  lonj;  time  bdore  the  settlers 

had  any  oi  tin-  luxuries  of  life 

When    the  clothing  they  had    brought  with 

the      was  worn  out,  it  was  not  an  easy  ntatr 

fro         he'  U^l"""  "■     ^'^^■>-  '-'">«'.  however, 

■•OM.    tiK     Ind.ans    to    remove    the    hair    from 

lcer-sk,n   and    n.ake   the  sl<in   soft   and    whh 

and  dresses  and  suits  of  deer-skin    tha     would 

last  ...years  became  the  ordinary  wear  JfTlle 

As  time  passed  they  began  to  grow  fla^  and 
to  keep  sheep-when  the  wolves  ,™uld  1  "ihTm 
— and  then  cverv  nhJn  V....I  •.  •  .  '^"^"' 
and  its  han,l-loom  "^  •^l-n.nng-wheel 

The    young    girls'    petticoals--as    the    short 

k,rts  were  ealle<l     were  tnade  of  "linsey-wol 

O      .n„.,m-eoil„,enandwo„l.     Calico  print, 

yre  -,  great   luxur>,  „n|v  ,o  |,,  ti,,,,,,,^,  '     "  ' 

;-;  «"   ""K  dress  of  the  hnde^^aud  ;h„    h^ 
|;;:'|j-;l-«.;;euherfron,Kingsto,,orfromthe 
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Whenever  this  travellinii  peddler  found  his 
way  to  these  far-off  settlements  he  was  jL^iven  a 
joyful  welcome.  Kven  if  the  family  wi-re  too 
kv   an>    purchase,   it    was  at   least    a 

the  fashions, 
f  th 


|)o()r   to   ma 

pleasure  to  look  at  his  pack,  and  see- 
Moreover,  he  hrom^ht  them  all  the  i^ossip  of  tin 


other  settlements  and  of  the  outside  world  itselt, 
and  his  news  was  as  eagerly  awaited  as  was  the 
sight  of  his  fine  wares. 

The  old  danger  from  Indians  had  almost  en- 
tirely passed  away,  but  there  was  constant  perd 
to  both  the  settler  and  his  live  stock  from  the  in- 
numerable wolves  and  bears  that  fdled  the  forest. 
Yet  though  the  life  was  full  of  toil  and  diffi- 
culty, it  was  a  healthy  and  not  an  uidiappy  one. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  kindly,  brotherly 
spirit  amongst  the  settlers,  and  the  various 
"bees,"  "barn-raisings,"  etc.,  brought  the  people 
together  and  gave  them  some  social  life. 

The  lack  of  roads,  of  schools  and  of  churches 
continued  to  be  for  some  time  the  greatest  draw- 
backs. The  rivers  and  streams,  with  the  blazed 
trails  through  the  woods,  were  the  only  roads. 
Children  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  w^cre 
themselves  well  educated,  could  often  barely 
read  or  write.  And  the  only  religious  services 
there  were,  were  those  held  by  the  heads  of 
families  in  their  own  homes. 

Strange  to  sa\ .  the  first  lo\alist  church  in 
Ontario     was    an     Indian    one.     Amongst    the 
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"''yi^l  ot  ,iu.  Ir.Hiuois.  Sir 
\\illiam  JtWinston,  had  sent 
hun  to  U"  cdiK-ated  at  a 
Christian  Mission  School, 
and  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
Rreat  man  and  a  hnal  friend 
of  the  British 

His    own     people    made 

himchiefof  al!thelro(,uois 
tnbes,  and  it  was  largely 
--Jiie    to    him    that     the    !,-( 
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\Vlu.,uh,.K.volu.io„ary\Varbrok,.,„„Bra„t 
«as  ,„a,K.  a  captain  in  the  liriiish  annv  and 
aRam  ^avc  sircnt;  s„|.|.(.,-t  l„  ,1,,.  Hrilish  can.c- 

l.alrr,  iu-  visiird   Kn^lan,!,  whon-  lu- was  r,-' 
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tliciii,  >o  Britain  set  apart  a  piece-  ol  tcrritorx' 
on  tin-  (iraiHl  Rivir  tor  an  Indian  Rrscrvc, 
and  there  Brant  and  his  pi'()i)U'  settled.  Other 
groups  ot  the  Ircxpiois  who  had  l)een  laithtul 
reeei\<'d  kinds  further  west. 

Near  BranttOrd,  which  now  recalls  his  name, 
and  where  there  stands  to-da\-  a  monument  to 
him,  Brant  built  for  his  people  a  little  wooden 
church,  the  first,  as  we  have  said,  in  that  part 
of  Canada. 

Long  before,  Queen  Anne  had  given  the 
Mohawks  a  silver  communion  service.  This — 
though  they  had  had  to  bury  it  in  the  ground 
to  save  it  fnMii  the  Revolutionists— they  now 
had  safe  in  their  little  church;  and  it  is  still  the 
chief  treasure  of  the  Mohawk  Rescrvo. 

The  little  bell  in  the  tower  of  this  ciuirch  was 
also  the  first  "church-going  bell  that  ever  tolled 
in  Upper  Canada." 

Brant's  own  home  was  quite  a  fine  one  for 
the  times,  where  he  lived  much  as  an  English 
gentleman,  bringing  up  his  family,  and  playing 
{[uite  an  im[)()rtant  part  in  the  life  of  the  times. 

His  special  care  was  always  for  his  own 
people.  He  wanted  them  to  be  educated  and 
to  be  Christians.  To  that  end  he  translated 
some  of  the  bookh  of  the  Bil:)le  iuv  them  into 
tlu'ir  own  language,  and  started  a  Mission 
School.  "Have  pity  upon  m>-  poor  Indians," 
were  his  dying  words. 


CHAPTKR   IV 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  ACT 

Tlu'  Quebec  Act,  which  had  put  the  province 
so  lar^rfly  under  French  law,  and  had  not  sivcn 
the  people  a  i)arlianient,  had  frcnn  tlu'  bej^inning 
been  unpopular  with  the  lew  English  who  were 
then  in  the  province.  Now  that  so  many  more 
Knglish  people  had  come  in,  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  still  more  unpopular. 

By  French  law,  you  know,  the  land  was 
divided  up  amongst  the  seigneurs,  who  rented 
it  out  to  the  habitants  or  small  farmers  for  a 
small  rent.  This  rent  was  very,  very  small 
to  be  sure — |)erhaps  onl>  a  little  grain  and  a  few 
cents  a  \  ear — but  the  land  was  not,  and  never 
could  be,  the  habitant's  own.  No  matter  how 
hard  he  worked  or  how  much  he  improved  it, 
he  ne\er  could  own  it  and  teel  that  it  was  his 
to  keep  or  to  sell  or  to  give  awa\-,  or  to  do  what- 
ever he  wished  with.  Indeed  the  seigneurs  had 
not  the  right  to  sell  it.  Now  the  loyalists  had 
been  used  to  what  is  called  "'freehold  tenure," 
b>-  which  even  the  humblest  farmer  had  the 
riffht  to  own.  land.  .niKJ  onrc  tli!"  !;>•■!!■!  ".-i!--  hie 
(whether    he    had    bought    it    or    it    had    been 
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hut    the    Kn:^lish    way    of    holding 


land,  and  the  Kns-lish  form  of  trial  by  jury 


H\'  this  lime 


ill   the  other  province 


Nova 


Scotia,  New  Brun>Nvick.  Prince  Edward  Island 
a-ul  Cape  Breton)  had  parliaments  of  fheir  own. 
Hence  even  the  French,  who  before  had  been 
indifferent,  now  be^^an  to  think  ihey  would  like 
to  have  a  parliament;  but  they  did  not  want  to 
chantie  their  way  of  hold'n^  land. 

At  last,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  decided 
to  divide  the  province  of  guebec,  now  grown  so 
big,  into  two,  calling  the  newly  settled  part 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  older  part  Lower 
Canada,  and  giving  each  a  governor  and  a 
parliament  of  its  own. 

It  was  also  decided  that  whilst  both  prov- 
inces were  to  follow  English  law  in  cases 
of  crime,  and  to  have  trial  by  jury.  Upper 
Canada  was  to  follow  the  English  method  o.f 
holding    land,    and    Lower    Canada   the    French 

method. 

It    was  hoped   that   this   arrangement  would 
please  everybody,   but   you   may  be  sure  it  did 
!!,,,    u-.wrij^.h    ill    Lower   (  anada    did    not 


like  it  at  all. 
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riu'  p.irliaiiiciit  ol  ciuli  pioxincc  \\.i->  to  con- 
sist ol  <i  uoxcnior  aiicl  two  houses,  ,i>  tlu'>'  arc 
called,  an  I  |)|)(r  lloiisc  and  a  l.owci'  1  louse. 
The  I  |)i)er  one.  or  Le^:>lati\c  ("oiincil.  u.i^  to 
h.i\c  onl\  a  tew  ineinhers,  and  these  were  to  he 
appointed  l)\  the  kint;  for  lite.  The  Lower  one, 
called  till'  Motive  ol  .\ssend)ly,  was  to  ha\f  a 
larL^cr  luiniber  ol  inendxr^  and  the\  were  to  be 
chosen  1)\'  the  people  iheinseK  I's,  and  to  hold 
otfice  for  Tour  years.  At  the  end  ot  that  tinie  a 
new   eU'Ction  was  to  talii-  place. 

ThoiiiLih  each  ])ro\ince  was  to  ha\"e  its  own 
governor,  there  was  also  to  he  a  goNcrnor- 
general  o\  er  all  the  prox  inces.  The  first 
gcniTiior-Lieneral  was  that  good  friend  of  both 
the  French  Canadians  and  the  Loyalists,  Sir 
iiuy  C^irlet(Mi,  who  had  now  been  made  Lord 
Dorchester. 

The  Act  that  settled  all  these  matters  was 
called  the  Constitutional  Act  and  was  passed  in 
1791. 


JOFIN    GRAVKS    SIMCOE 

One  oi  the  men  who  had  been  consulted 
when  the  Act  was  being  drawn  up  was  an 
officer  who  had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Colonel  Simcoe.  He  had  ri-turned  to 
England    after    the    war   but    had    continued  to 
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their  affairs.     So,   when  a  governor  had   to  be 
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Caiuida,   lie   w.i-  «'tt\r'.( 

it,  ^.liliiiK  tor  ^  <ui.i(hi  ill    I  <''l . 

I'roni  Mrs.  Sinifoc's  diary  we  lm  »  many 
little  uliiupscs  ol  liti-  and  lra\cl  in  Canad.i  ovei  a 
hiiiKlrrd    \Aars    ai;o. 

At'tir  tlu'  discom- 
forts of  a  storms 
\()\a,uc  in  a  sailini^ 
inaii-<>'-\\.ir,  wr  sci" 
the  Simcofs  fiijo\- 
iii^r  to  tlu-  full  tile 
britiht,  tia\-,  social 
life  of  an  old-tiiiu- 
(JiU'bec  winter. 

Wy  the  begin nin;^ 
of  June  they  have 
started  on  their 
journey  to  the  \\  est 
and  are  in  Montreal, 
guests  first  at  "Covernment  Hcnise" — now  the 
("hateaii  de  Raniezay — then  at  "Beaver  Hall,'" 
the  fine  home  of  one  of  the  great  fur- traders 
of  the  time,  and  later  at  St.  Helen's  Island, 
where  li\ cd  one  of  tin-  Le  Mo\  ne  famiK'. 

A  little  later  we  find  them  sailing  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  one  of  the  big  bateaux  of 
th(jse    da\s,    (harmed    with     the    l)eaut\-  ol    the 
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Stroke  ot  the  loni;  oars.  Sonu'tiiius,  indoed, 
wlu'ii  rapids  arr  to  hi  i)asst'd,  we  lliid  ilu-ni 
tramping  aloiiiu;  on  the  shores,  or  scrambling 
throiiuli  the  wood,  whilst  the  bateau  is  towed 
aloii.u  b\    ropes,  or  pushed  v.ith  poles. 

IT 
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At    nitihttall     we     see     them     landiuij     and 

pitching     their     sleeping;  tents     or     seeking     the 

doubtful    hos|)i(alit\    of  some   log-cabin   labelled 

"Inn"      e\i'n  then  |)erhaps  choosing  to  lie  down 

in    their  cloaks  on    the   floor  or  the  table  rather 

than  ri^k  t  he  uncert.iin  bed. 

At    last     Kingston    is    reaclu-d,    and    there    in 
th,.    littl..     l*t-, vo.i-t  iMi     f"iiiii-,K     r\.i/.ti.>i    <^;iiw-^w^ 
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hoin  tin-  Khv^  lia^c 
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Aftrr  (livi.linii  tlu-  new  province  int::  -u.iiu.^^, 
that  the  pc-ople  may  e'.  '  their  own  members 
for  the  Assemhlv,  a  start    s  made  tor  Niagara. 

Here  the  jonrnev  en<ls,   for  the  lutU-  hamlet 
of    Niauara    is    to    In     the    capital    ni    the     new 
province    and    the    sci'    <.f    its    hrst    parliament. 
Such  were  some  of  the  varieties  ot  travel  m 
Canada  at    the  end   of   the  eighteenth     'Mitury. 
The  governor  of  guel.ec  made  his  home  in  a 
f„u-  old  "chateau,  and  his  parliament  met  in  the 
stately     stone     building     called     the     -'Bishops 
p-dace  ••  but  some  tumble-down  l)uildinRS  i;rand- 
Iv  nanied  '"Navy  Hall"  were  to  be  the  abode  of 
('.overnor    Simcoe    and    h^s    family,    whilst    his 
parliament  was  to  meet  in  a  little  lo^  House 

Nevertheless.  "Navy   Mall"    was    to   harbour 
numv  distinguished   vi^^itors,   and   earnest     reso- 
lute men  gathered  in  the  lo^   parliament-house. 
But  Simcoe  did   nin    think    Niagara  a  goou 
place  for  a  parliament.      It  was  too  tar  from  the 
centre    of    I'l-pcr    (\inada.    and    loo    near    the 
United  States.      After    the    Session    had    ended, 
therefore,  he  set  out  lo  explore  his  provir-e  and 
hnd     a     better    spot.       After    travelhni;     many 
hundreds  of   miles,   chiefly  on   foot,   he    decided 
on  ihe  si)ot  where  London  now  stands. 

Lord    Dorch.'ster,    however,    did    not    a^^rcc: 
1    I'- ..        L';.,;.iK.     1   i>l.-i(-f  between 
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the   two  was  rhosfii,   and    ^'ork,    now   Toronto, 
bee.  the  capital. 

c  in  179")  had  hut  twelve  houses,  all 
close  In-  the  little  ri\er  Don,  and  whilst  "Castle 
P>ank"  was  being  built,  the  .goNcrnor  and  his 
faniih    lixcd   in    tents. 

In  his  new  capital  he  was  as  bu-\-  as  evi-r 
before,  stuchinj.;  the  needs  of  the  settlers  and 
trying  especiall\-  to  have  good  roads  made,  so 
that  people  ni'ght  be  al)le  to  get  from  one  place 
to  the  other.  The  two  great  highwa\  s  of  I'pper 
Canada  to-da\ ,  Vonge  St.  and  Dundas  St  , 
were  begun  b\-  him. 

But  his  hard  w(jrk  began  to  tell  on  his  strength 
and  being  granted  leave  of  absence  he  sailed 
with  his  faniih  for  liome — never  t(j  return,  for 
England  had  mcd  of  him  elsewhere.  He  was 
made  a  general,  but  just  when  further  honours 
were    to  come  to  him,  he  died. 

Simcoe's  last  year  in  this  countr>'  was  also 
Lord  Dorchester's  last.  The  two  men  were  not 
alwa>s  able  to  see  e\e  to'  eye,  and  they  had 
many  d  fferences;  but  each  did  much  for  Can- 
ada, and  Canadians  tlelighl  to  honour  iheir 
memory. 


CHAPTKR  V 
FUR  TRADERS,    EXPLORERS   AND   SETTLERS 
SAMUKL    HKARNE 

Son.e   years   hofor.    the    fall   of   Q-);-'  /^;; 
,,.sUTn  prairies  had  been  crossed  and  the  Red 

Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  rners  ^  -^---d 
bv  a  French  fur-trader  and  explorer,  La  \ercn- 
dne  and  his  three  brave  young  sons.  1  hey 
had  established  trading-po^ts  at  vanous  points. 
one  on  the  spot  where  Winnipeg^  now  stands. 

Later  when  Canada  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Britain,  many  enrerprising  young  men 
entered  upon  the  fur-trade,  and  pushing  west- 
ward began  to  do  a  thriving  business.  The 
H::;ton  Ly  Co.  saw^  w.th  alarm   that  It  wo^^^^^^ 

have  to  bestir  itself  and  open  up  new  posts  also, 
if  it  were  not  to  lose  its  old  proud  position. 

Samuel  Hearne,  one  of   the  Company  s  em- 
ployees, was  therefore   sent   to  search   tor  some 
opper-mines   of    which     the     northern    Indians 
talked,    and    to    open     up    a    trade    with    these 
Indians,  if  possible. 

H,arne     made    three     journeys    from     Fort 
Prince   of   Wales   ^now   Churchiiij,   and    ui.iwae 
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j(>unu'ys  iIu-\-  ucie.  Tlu'  roKion  north-west 
(^1  Hudson  IJay,  I)(\-.,n(l  the  .ureal  hell  of  forest- 
land,  is  one  of  (he  ni„st  barren  and  desolate  in 
tlic  world.  Only  onec  or  twice  since  Hearne's 
day  has  any  white  man  ventured  to  i)ass 
through  its  waste  of  rock  and  running  water- 
inhabited  only  by  the  cariboo  which  feed  upon 
the   moss— and  few  arc   h"kely   ever   to  do  so. 

Th.e    first    two    jour- 
ne\s    ended     in    failure, 
after    indescribable    suf- 
ferings   on    the    iKirt    of 
Hearne  and    his   men   in 
tile  inhospitable  tundra, 
as   such    land    is    called. 
On  the  third,  after  cross- 
ing the  Arctic  circle  and 
entering    the   "  Land    of 
the    Midnight    Sun,"   he 
reached     at     length     the 
mouth     of    the    Copper- 


Sa.mim    |||.  \km.:. 


mine  River  and  looked  ouron  the  Arctic  Ocean 
the  first  white  man  to  reach  it  by  land. 
But  very  little  copper  was  to  be  found  in  the 
great  gorge  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  so  abun- 
dant. So.  disappointed,  Hearne  turned  home- 
ward, reaching  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  a  Near  and 
a  half  from  the  date  of  his  departure.  He  h.id 
at  least  proved  that  there  was  no  water-way 
between  Hudson  Hay  and  the  Western  Sea. 
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AI.KXANDl'K    MAC  KKN/II': 


The 


SC'COIU 


1    t;rc'al     cxplc^rer    of    the 


nor 


th, 


Alexander    Maekenzie     beloni^ed    to    the    rival 
fur-trading^   company   of    Montreal,    the   "  \or'- 


Seotland,  younti 


Westers,"  as  they  were  called. 
Soon  after  he  came  from 
Mackenzie  had  been  sent  to  a  post  on  Lake 
Athab.c.:.  a.  There  he  saw  the  waters  of  a 
^reat  river  from  the  west  emptying  into  that 
lake,  and  then,  in  the  form  of  another  i^reat 
river,  flowing  out  of  it  again  to  the  north. 
He  wondered  whence  the  first  river  came,  and 
where  the  second  one  went,   and  determined  to 

luid    out. 

Setting  out   in   June,    17S9.   with  a   few  well- 
chosen  Indians,  he  went  down  the  Slave  River, 
across  the  Great   Slave   Lake,  and   then   still  on 
and  on  by  the  river  we  now  call   by  his  name. 
Though  the   Indians,  who  scc-mcd  to  fear  the  far 
north,  kei^t  telling  him  many  winters  must   pass 
ere   they  could  reach  their  goal,  tlu'  journey  was 
completed    in    six    weeks.       Camping  one   night 
where  the  river  had  widened  into  what  seemed  a 
lake,   they   awoke   to   hnd   themselvt's  and   their 
Ix'longings  lloating  in  the  water.     They  had  gone 
to  sleep  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and  it  was  the 
rising  tide  that  had  so  rudeh   awakened  them. 

The   Indians  spent   the  day  in   their  canoes, 
chasing   whales.      Then,   after   planting   a   pillar 
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inscril)c(l  with  tlu«  ■  itr  and  tlic  nanus  of  the 
I)art\-.  Mackenzie"  made  ready  to  ret  urn  up  the 
Kreat  river,  the  "Mississippi  of  the  Xorth." 

A  xcar  later,  he  se*  out  on  liis  second  cjuest, 
the  (h'scoxcrN-  of  the  source  of  the  I'eace  River. 
As  the  Place  Rixcr  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  xou  can  imagine  what  a 
j()in-ne\    of   peril   and   (hThculty    Mackenzie   was 

undertaking;.  Asthe^  went 
upward,  the>-  found  the 
river  was.  in  one  phice,  a 
seri(>s  of  cataracts,  walled 
in  1)\-  laru;c  precipices  down 
which  great  rocks  were 
constantly  falling  and 
being  crumbled  to  pebbles 
in  their  fall.  Yet  up  these 
cataracts  Mackenzie  and 
his  men  went,  only  to 
discover  that  higher  preci- 
pict's  were  bexond.  From  summer  heat  they 
passed  to  cold  so  bitter  that  even  when  clad  in 
blanket  coats  and  cutting  down  trees,  they  were 
freezing.  When  at  last  they  had  reached  the 
"C.reat  Uivide"— the  highest  part— nothing  but 
the  impossibility  of  sta\ing  where  they  were,  and 
the  horror  of  what  lay  behind  them,  would  have 
induced   the  men   to  go  on. 

Hut    M  w-l.-,.ii  yi",>  ,,,...  ,..,  ;,i.,,,i  I    _  1         •         •   •    _ 

-'''-     •■■■  ci~  ..a;:    :-.:i  .41    iv  Uiii.  r,    iIiS|)iriilU 

his     t(jllowers     with     courage    and     conhdence, 


Ai.lXANDl  K    M.\i  KKNZIK. 


rTT^Y  r^  n — rmiiii 
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■20; 


aiK 


1  knowiii^^  how  to  win 


1  t'lrsl   hosliU- 


those  a 


last    wlu'ii    the    c'xp 


so 


thi'  frit'iulsliip  of  cvi-ii 
the  ^lad   (la\   canu'  at 


)lort'r 


,tood    hiokinv;    onl    o 


n 


the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  a 
seaward-looking  cliff,  he  painted  these  w(;rds:-- 
"Alexander  Mackenzie  front  (^mada  by  land, 
the  twenty-second  of  July,^one  thousand,  seven 
htindred  and  ninety-three." 

Though  they  did  not  meet,  we  know  that  on 
that  very  dav,  another  explorer,  Captain  Ceorgc 
Vancouver,  after  whom  X'ancouver  Island  and 
city  are  named,  was  anchored  off  the  Pacific 
(\)ast  not  so  main-  miles  away  from  where  Mac- 
kenzie's partv  stood.  X'ancouver  explored  the 
whole  western  coast  of  C^anada  so  thoroughly 
tint  men  were  at  last  convinced  there  was  no 
great  water-way  from  the   centre   to   the  coast. 

Fifteen  vears  before  \'ancouver's  visit,  the 
famous  Captain  Cook  had  sailed  as  far  north 
as  "Cook's  Inlet"  on  the  coast  ol  Alaska,  and 
some  of  the  natives  Mackenzie  talked  with 
remembered    the    "great   white  captain   and    his 

big  ship."  ,         ■  r      , 

The  story  of  Mackenzie  s  explorJ^tions  hred 

other    voung   men    with    the    desire    to    go    and 

do  likewisi'.      The  names  of  the  Fraser  and   the 

Thompscm   Rivers  are  reminders  of  the  courage 

and  daring  of  Simon  Fraser  and  David  Thomp- 

1    ..     1    ,*,-,•    o,>    M-ilfl    ihrit     Frnser 

>oii     u  iio    (.  Xpuvi  »- ".1     V. /I. ..-•,. 

says  of  the  experience  of  his  party:  "I  cannot  find 
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words  to  (lts,ril)cour  situation  at  limes.  W.'liad 
1"  I>.iss  ul.civ  no  Juini.in  hcin-  sli,,nl<i  vcntmc." 
Ila.l  ii  not  Incn  lor  these  men  and  oihers  like 
^'■^•"'.  tl...  lower  half  of  Jiritish  Cohnnl.ia.  in- 
stead ot  heinu  a  part  of  (\inada.  nH'-Jii  n<,u-  l,e  a 
P'l'-t  "I   llH-   Iniied  States.      For  explorers  from 


Simon  Fraskr  S.K>OTiNr,  Rapios  on  Frasi:r  R,vkr. 

the  Stales  were  in  these  regions  lavinu  claim  for 
their  eonntry  to  all  they  were  the  t-sl  to  find. 
Some  \-ears  after  his  jonrnex  s  to  the  Paeihc, 
Markea/ie  returned  to  Kn.uland  and  there  puh- 
lishc-d  an  aeeonnt  of  his  travels.  His  In^jk  was 
xvKJelyread     iiuleed,  the  Rreat  Xapoleon  raused  it 

■'"  in- i '  ansiaied  int(;  French     and  some  timeafter- 
wards  Mackenzie  was  knit-hted  for  his  ser\ices. 


iTi;  'ni.\l>i 
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>()" 


RKI)    KIVKR   S 


i.,rn.KMi:NT 


l.OKI)    Si:i.KlKK    ANO   THK 

\tier  llu'  rxplorcr  comes  the  settU-r. 

It  was  through  rc.ulin.Mackrn.usanoun 

,,    his  .xplnrati<.ns  that   llu-  idea  c-anu-  to  Lord 
Selkirk    (a     wealthy    an.l     kind-hearted    Scute   - 
.nan)    of    l.rin.in,    out    tc.    the    lert.Ie    lands    n 
the     Canadian    West,    hshernu-n     and     tarmcr. 
from   the    poorc-r  parts  of   Scctlanch 

At    the    beglnnini; 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  ;j,reat 
deal    of    poverty    and 
suffering     t- very  where 
In  l-Airope,  for  war  had 
lucn  racing    for  some 
>  cars,  and  war  always 
brings      pcnerty     and 
.li>tress.     In  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland   the 
distr(^s    wa^     particu- 
larly great,  for  besides 
the  war  there  was  a  further  cause.     Sontc-  ot  the 
big  landowners  were  engaging   in   f-^:'^^]^^ 
and    were    turning   the   peasants   otf    then"   httle 
firnis  or  "crofts."  that  there  might  be  more  room 
for  the  .hcH-p.  The  distrc-ss  of  these  homeU-ss  peas- 
ants c.xcited   Lord  Selkirk's  pity,  ami  he-  tornu-c 
..1..,.  w.r  hriuLdne  them  cnil  to  th;-  good  kind  ol 
which  he  had  read,  around  Lake  Winnipeg. 


LoKl>    Sl  I  KIKK. 


2()(i 
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His  plans  f„ro|.taininK  land  in  thr  West   ucn- 
^<>  strongly   c.pposo.l.    houvv.r.    ,ha,   lu-  sc-cuml 

•n  l8(M.thrc.r  shiploads,,!-  Hi.uhland  •'rrolu-rs- 
W(Tc  l.indcd. 

Tins  district  luullKvncIc.arc..l  by  the-  French 
th.  days  l,.,ore  th.  concp.^st.  and  ,hou,h 
orosts  of  youn,.  trcvs  had  sprun,  up  in  placi-s. 
«t  was  n(,t  lon.^  In-fon^  th.  Hi.ddandcTs  wore 
^•njoy.nR  greater  eonifort  tha.^  thc-y  had  c-ver 
known  .n  the  old  land.  To-day.  sc^veral  thou- 
sands ot  the  "Islanders"  trace  their  descent  from 
these  crofters. 

About^  the  .same  time  other  groups  of  High- 
landers chu-fly  Catholics,  settled  in  Xova  Scotia 
and  .n  Cape   Breton;  and  one  party,   led   l,v  a 
oted  Cathohc  priest,  Ale.xan<ler  Macdonell,  set- 
tled the  townsh.p  of  Glengarry,  in  I  ppcr  Cana<Ia. 

But  the  distress  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  . 
stdl  very  great,  and  Lord  Selkirk  longed  to  settle 
more  poor  people  on  lands  in  (\uiada 

H,s  thoughts  still  turne,l  toward  Lake 
W.nntpeg  and  the  Red  River.  At  last  he  man- 
aged to  buy  ta.m  the  Hudson  Bav  Co.,  who 
canned  that  district. -a  huge  block  of  land- 
about  a  hundred  thcutsand  square  miles--and 
HI  the  summer  of  LSll  nearly  a  hundred  people 
set  sail  (or  the  new  country. 

How  far  off  it  must   hnv,.  e,w>.,,,..i     ....  i   , 
difficult    to   reach    it    proved!     After   a   lengthy 
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sc-a-vova^r  t..  Hu(ls<.n  Bay.  tin-  party  ha.l  to 
uintrr'thmal  V„rk  Factory  till  tin- nvrrs  wrrc' 
lav  tro.n  irr.  an.l  thry  ci.  M  start  on  tlicr  lon« 
iolinuv  up  the  Nelson. 

Then  the  lu-avv.  Ilat-l.ottonir.l  l)oat>  had  to 
In-  n.ue.l  manv  ucary  luiU-s,  an.l  !on^,  t.MlM.UK' 
portavics  had  to  In-  .nadr.  ere  Lake-  WuinUK-K 
xvas  reached.  After  crossing  that  lake  t..  its 
southern  end.  the  settlers  went  up  the  Red 
River  to  the  -Forks."  as  the  nuH-tinu-iH>int  o 
the  Red  and  AssinibcMue  rivers  is  called,  and 
there,  where  Winnipeg  now  stands,  they  nuide 

their  new  home.  , 

Happily  no  clearinti  was  needed,  tor  the 
land  to  which  they  had  come  was  one  vast  tree- 
U..  plain.  Nevertheless,  the  settler's  tirst  years 
in  a  new  country  must  needs  be  hard  ones, 
the  case  of  the  Red  River  settler  was  to  be 


S( 


and 


no  exception. 

Before  they  could  get  the  ground  ready  tor 
seed   it   was  too  late   to  expect  a  crop  that  sea- 
son   and   thev  had  all  to   move   southward    for 
the'  winter,    to    a    North-West    trading-post    m 
the    heart    of    the    buffalo    region.       That    hrst 
year,   the    traders    and    hidians    in    the    district 
were'  kind   enough   to   them,   thinking   probably 
they    would    never    stay    in    that     far-off    land. 
But    when    they   went   south   again   the  second 
.1 f 1    t^.-wiw,.K<"<    \c'rv    differently 

treated. 


"""  '"'"""^    JIIST.,Mv    .„.■   cvsAI.A 

The   (lir(c|,,r^   ,,r   (|„.    \, „.,|,   w     ,    ,- 

>'>lll<Il(.U.  ll),-ui|,J 

-minial^     ^„,    ;,,i(| 
'''*■    N'T'-Wrsicrs 
''*<l<n-r(|    that    the 
<""""'",U     of     these 
s<'t  tiers  was  simp- 
'>■   i»    I)l()t   (HI    the 
part  of   the  fiud- 
«'*n     Hay    Co.     (,, 
•^poil    their   tra(h'. 
'^Ih'.v     claimed, 
"lori'ovor.     diat 
tlu-   land   the   set- 
tlors  were   takin^j 
up  had  \)vvn    first 
explored    by     the 
X<jrth-\Vest    (\)., 
and  had  th(>retore 
alwa\s     belonged 
t<>    them,   so   that 
the    Hudson    Hay 
(  <'•  had    no  right 


Skvkn  Oaks  .AfoM  mknp. 


l.xy.  iluTW,.r..,  siirr,.,!   up  ,l„.  i,„lians  ami 

;   -  '  ;"ls  ;.l    wh,„„  „„.,  „,,,  „  ^.^,.^„  '^ 

J'l  then   emplo^.  and   th,.<,.  ,i.M   „...,  •         .     ^ 

could  ,o  uoro  „„  .,i,;.:;. ,,;  „;;,;;x;;'-^ 
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r,  lor  three  or 


lour  Ncar 


Lord  Sel- 


kirk kept  on  •-eiK 


jiiii;  out  more  families,  \i't  so  nu- 


ll.'PI 


)\  \\(  rt 


ihe  peoplelh.lt  .is  last  as  uew  settlers 


C.IUU',    <• 
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k   houies  tlsewhere   au( 


the  numbers  ( 


lid  not    i^row  !L;reatly 


M.itiers    urew 


worse    aud   worse 


till    tin.iUv 


OIU'    ( 


la\  a  I 


).irt\   o 


f   half-breeds  and    Indians  bc- 


haiiiiiu;. 


to    the    North-Wi-st     Co.    made    an    at- 


t.ick  on  the  eolouN',  a 


tnd  (iovernor  SeiiipK-,  o 


the 


Iliid 


S(  Ml 
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was 


kill 


t-(l 


as  wc 


tlU'  mei 


1.     This  has  ever  s 


11  as  some  of 
iiKi'  been  known  as  the 


'Se\cn  ();;ks  Massacre 


l-ortiiuatelv  for  the  diseouraiiec 


1  little  colony 


Lord  Selkirk  was  on  his  way 


md  soon  after  the 


He  at   once  i  ailed  a  meetinii  o 


M 

1 


assac 


to  the  Red   River, 
re"  he  arrived. 


)f  the  Indians, 


bv  his  t.ict  and  fairness  (luite  won  them  over 
Because  the  laud  had  been   theirs 
fur-tradiug  companies  at 
(1  the  Indians  a  yearly 


.111(1 


to  Ins  side 


before  tluTe  were  any 
all,  Lord  Selkirk  promise 


'4raut  of  ouc  Inindred  pou 


nds  of  tol>acco. 


Th 


IS 


ipiite  satisfied  them,  aiu 


1  thev  soon  grew  to  have 


full  confidence  in 
Selkirk. 


Silver  Chief,"  as  they  nam 


ed 


Thoui^h    the   (piarrel    between 


the   two  com- 


panies was  !)>■  IK 
ht  th 


)  means  at  an  en 


(1,  this  agree 


meiit  broug 


e  settlers  so 


me  peace  and  (|uiet, 
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1  thev  were  a 


t) . 


ble  to  turn  to  their  farmii 
ited  them. 
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one  of  tlu'  t;rcat('st  plas^ucs  of  i:;rassho|)|)C'rs  eve. 
known  in  llie  West.  Suddcnh-,  on  a  bright 
afternoon,  the  sk\'  l)eeanie  almost  pitch  black  as 
tliouj^h  a  terrific  thnnderstorni  were  at  hand; 
then  in  <i  moment  as  tar  as  the  e\e  could  see  the 
ground  was  thick  with  grasshoppers;  a  few  hours 
Liter  and  !he\-  were  ;4()ne,  i)Ut  where  the\'  had 
been,  not  a  sini;le  blade  o\  i^rd^^,  not  a  single 
green  thing  was  to  be  seen! 

Once  again  Lord  Selkirk  had  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  his  colon\',  suppK'  them  with  food  and 
grain  and  gi\e  them  a  tresh  start. 

But  the  bitterness  of  the  war  waged  against 
him  b\-  the  Xor'-W'esters — many  of  whom  were 
men  of  inibuMice  in  Montreal — was  breaking 
down  Selkirk's  health,  and  he  was  obliged  iu 
return  to  luu'ope,  where  two  \ears  later  he 
died. 

The  (|uarrel  betw(HMi  the  two  companies  con- 
tinued until  the\"  both  began  to  realize  that  it 
was  doing  their  trade  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Then  m  1S21,  the  year  after  Selkirk's  death, 
tlu'  two  comijanies  united  under  the  name  of 
tin-  older  one.  the  Hudson  Ha\'  C\^.,  arid  (ieorge 
Simpson  (later  Sir  (ieorge)  became  rio\'crn(jr. 
At  'he  "Forks"  was  built  a  strong,  stone  fort — 
I'ort  Ciarrx" — and  this  became  the  headciuartcrs 
of  ilu'  CompauN'. 

.\ini(i  >-uch  storm\-  sct'iies  the  proxince  of 
Manitoba  had  its  beginning. 


C'HAPTKR  VI 
WAR   WITH    THE   UNITED    STATES,    1812-14. 
ISAAC    BROCK 


At    the    (kuvii    () 


f     the    nineteenth    eentury 


Knuhind     was    tiiihting     a 


hnost      sin^de-handed 


ai;ainst  France  anc 


1  her  allies.      Hut  the  year 


1802 


broui^ht  peace 
there    came    to 


for  a  little  while,  and  in  that  year 
Canada   one    of    the    regiments 


that  had  taken  part  the  year 


before  in  Nelson's 


ur.at  victory  at  Copenhagen.  With  this  regi- 
ment -the  49th— and  in  command  ot  it.  came 
Isaac  Brock,  afterwards  tne  hero  and  idol  of 
Upper  Canada,  and   the  saviour  indeed  of  the 

whole  countrv. 

During  his  first  years  in  the  countrv.  Brock  s 
iu-adquarters  were  moved  several  times,  and  he 
thu-  became  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
<liffcM-ent  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
]\v  was  a  soldier  through  and  through,  and  so 
keenlv  interested  in  his  profession  that  wherever 
hv  went  his  mind  was  on  such  matters  as  the 
cl(. truces  of  the  country,  the  loyalty  ot  its 
pc-ople  and  ih.-ir  ability  and  willingness  to 
defend   themselves  should   they  be  attacked. 
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In  I  pixr  C.ukkI.i,  lirock  was  (lclii;htc(l  with 
the  si-ns  of  progress  that  he  saw  cvcrxwIuTe 
.mioiiList  the  l()\alisi>  who  had  come  in  in  17S4. 
He  sp"aks  ot  tlicsc  st'tlU'rs  as  a  \ cry  fine  chiss  of 
!>"<'ph'    and    drxotcd    lo    tlicir    Kiii^    and    the"- 

"^  countr\-;  hut  he 
was  not  so  j^h-ascd 
with     the     later 

SC'tthTS. 

L  and  s  h  a  d 
been  5,M\-en  \ fry 
Irceh'  in  I'ppcr 
v'anachi  perliaps 
loo  trccly  and  a 
Kood  nian\-  sct- 
tU'r-  liad  conic  in 
troni  across  the 
l)or(U'r,  who  were 
far  from  h)>al  to 
-*  Britain,  and  were 
not  at  all  the  kind 
of  people.  Brock  felt,  on  whom  the  country 
could   depend,   should    war   hreak   out. 

Canada  had  >uch  a  lon;^  border-line  to  he 
delended,  and  Britain  could  sjjarc  so  few  sol- 
dii'rs  to  help  Iut  at  this  time,  that  he  knew  she 
would  lars^ch  haxc  to  defend  herself,  in  case  of 
war.  He  therefore  encourau* d  Nount;  nien  lo 
join  the  militia,  tried  to  !.iet  uuns  and  ammuni- 
lion    loi'    them,    and    had    arsen.ds    built    for   the 


-Sir  Isaac  Prock. 
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Morale  of  thrsc.  lie  cvrn  sui;;-;c-str(l  K.  ihc 
British  ministers  that  wiicn  nu-n  retired  Iroin  the 
army  tliey  should  In'  i;iven  hinds  ir  (\ina(hi,  so 
that  some  trained  sohliers  mi^ht  be  scattered 
amoniist  the  farmins^  popuhition.  Wv  was  mueh 
pleased  when  the  Hii^hland  settlers  in  (Glengarry 
offered  to  form  a  reiiiment  ui  their  owm 

When  he  was  in  Juebec,  tlu'  crumblini;  state 
of  the  citadel's  walls  -reatly  distressed  him,  and 
i.eini;    unable   to   i;^'t    the   liovernment    to   rei)air 
them,  he  set  the  men  of    the  4',)th    at   the    work. 
Though  he  thus  Inisied  himself  in  Canada,  he 
lont;ed  all  the  time  for  the  active  service  which 
so  manv  of  his  old   friends  and  conn-ades  were 
seeing  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  several  times 
he   begged    for   leave   of   absence.      But    he   had 
made    himself    so    beloved    by    the    nmntry    at 
large  and  so  necessary  to  Sir  James  Craig,  the 
g()vernor-geu>ral,  that  ll  was  felt   he  could   not 

be  spari'd. 

Xot  until  1811,  after  Craig  had  gone  home  t 
Kngland  to  die.  was  leave  granted  him,  and  then, 
he  w.is  so  sure  war  with  the  Iniled  States  was 
at  hand  that  he  iv\\  it  his  duty  to  stay. 

\\v  was  right;  war  was  at  ^and.  Napoleon, 
in  his  efforts  to  crush  Britain  who  alone  held  out 
against  him,  had  declared  some  years  before  that 
neutral  nations  must  not  track-  with  haigland. 
England,  in  return,  had  forbidden  neutral  nations 
^ .  . I.,  .i:^,w.«K-  „  ;tii  Krinre  ,'iiirl  hor  allies. 
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'I'lu"   Cniiid  States  was  a  iK'iilral   nation,   so 
lor   her   tliis   1)1.1(1  i.ally    meant    tliat    unless   she 
joined  eiti.er  Francv  or  ICn.uIand.  she  roiild   not 
trade    at    all.      Britain    claimed,    moreover,    the 
rijiht     to    search    American    shijjs    for    deserters 
from  the  navy    and  this  enraged  the  Americans. 
In  addition,  the  old  hitter  feeling  against  Britain 
had  not  yet  died  out.  and  the  old  desire  to  s-vt 
possession  of  ('anada  was  still   strong.      So  the 
United  States  decided  to  side  with  France,  who 
had  helped  them  in  177(3,  and  they  declared  war 
at^ainst  Britain. 

Not  all  of  the  States  approved  of  this. 
Some  of  them  felt  that  it  was  wrong  for  a 
country  claiming  to  stand  for  freedom  u)  join 
Napoleon,  the  great  enemy  of  freedom;  and 
tiiese  strongly  opposed  the  war.  It  is  said 
that  the  ships  in  Boston  harbour  lowered  their 
Hags  to  half-mast  when  the  news  of  their 
country's  decision  reached  them.  But  the  will  of 
the  majority  ruled. 

()l  course,  the  easiest  wa-  of  making  war 
upon  Britain  was  to  attack  (\inada,  and,  as  has 
lu'en  said,  the  desire  to  add  (^uiada  to  the 
I'nion  was  doubtless  (Mie  of  the  causes  of  the 
war. 

To  the  [)e(jple  of  the  I'nited  States,  with  their 
population  ol'  nearly  eight  millions,  it  seemed  a 
ver>    simple   matter  to  conciuer  this  country  of 
.id  a  iriiiiiuii   uiJei}    scattered  people. 
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Jefferson,  their  former  president,  wrote:  "  I  h e 
lakint;  of  (^inada  tiiis  year  as  far  as  the  lu  ,-h- 
lu.urhood  of  Quebec  will  be  merely  a  matter  ot 
niarehins,  and  will  Rive  us  experience  lor  the 
attack  on  Halifax,  the  next  and  final  expulsion 
of  England  from  the  American  continent 
And  the  Secretary  of  War  said:  "We  can  take 
Canada  without  armies." 

Upper  Canada  was  to  be  the  chief  scene  of 
action,  and   happily   before   the  Americans  had 


Fort  Mkhii.limackinac. 


declared    war.     Brock    had    become    not    only 
commander  of  the  forces  there,  but  governor  ot 

the  province. 

On  hearing  of  the  declaration,  he  called  upon 
the  people  to  remember  that  "a  country  detended 
bv  free  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  King 
and  their  constitution  cannot  be  conquered, 
and  his  spirit  roused  them  ^ill.  Kach  ot  the 
provincial  parliaments  voted  large  sums  of 
mone^'  and  men  flocked  to  the  standard  in  such 
numbers  that  arms  could  not  be  found  for  them. 
Though  the  Americans  had  declared  the  war, 


the    British    were 


the    hrsi    to    aei. 


V     il  I  <  I  II  n  • 
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RolxTls,  with  the  help  of  a  tew  of  t lu'  Xorth- 
Wcst  Co.  fiir-lraclcrs,  seized  I-'ort  Mit  liilliniacki- 
nar  at  tin-  head  of  Lake  Michiuan,  and  by 
so  doiii.u  caused  ilu>  wavoriiii^  western  Indians 
un{'jr  the  leadership  of  their  .^reat  chief 
Tecumsch  to  decide  to  join  the  l^ritish  side. 

From  three  points  the  Americans  phmncd  to 
invade  Cana(hi:  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  the  old 
trail,  Lake  Champlain. 

A  k'w  ot  the  later  American  settlers  in 
Canada  of  whom  Brock  had  not  approved  were 
in  sympath\-  with  the  United  States.  Hull, 
the  general  who  crossed  over  from  Detroit, 
knowing  this,  e\  idently  thought  he  would  find  all 
Canada  eager  to  join  the  l^nion.  He  published 
a  message  saying  he  had  come  to  free  Canadians 
from  the  tyranny  of  Britain,  and  that  he  was 
so  certain  of  success  he  did  not  even  ask  their 
aid.  "I  have  a  force,"  he  said,  "which  will 
look  down  all  opposition.  I  come  prepared  for 
every  conlingencN."  Vet  in  less  than  a  month's 
time  he  had  retreated  l)ack  to  Detroit.  And 
when  Brock  with  a  small  force,  acc(jmi)anied  by 
Tecumseh  and  some  of  his  Indians,  boldh-  fol- 
lowed him  and  made  ready  to  attack  the  fort, 
this  same  general  offered  a  compk'te  surrender 
before  the  British  had  tired  a  shot! 

Thus,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood,  a  second  \  ictory  had  been  won  for  Canada. 
With  Detroit  there  were  captured  also  not  only 
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wlun  hv  got  wonl  fn.ni  IVevost,  the  r.ovcrnor- 
C.c'iu'ral,  that  he  had  ai^rccd  to  a  iriu-c. 

Tlii^  was  a  yreat  l)h,'A  to  lirock,  who  knew 
that  (,uicknrss  and  decision  wo'dd  have  eon- 
linued  to  win  the  day  for  (\ina(hi.  He  had  to 
^CH-  the  AnuTieans  unck-r  cover  of  the  truce,  send 
arms  and  supplies  up  Lake  Ontario  whdsl  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  inactuc 

When  the  truce  ended,  the  Americans  were 
readv  to  land  a  force  at  Oueenston  lle.iihts,  a 
few    miles    below    Niagara    Falls.      Aboul    iuur 
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•''clock  (.11  a  raw,  st(.rm>  iiiorninu.  thcv  f)cs;aii 
(Tossin.u  the  river,  under  lire  all  the  time  from 
llu-  small  force  of  British  eiuamped  on  the 
(  anadian  shore.  The  noise  of  the  firing  reached 
the  ears  ()f  Brock,  who  was  at  Fort  ( leorue 
seven  miles  away.  Instantly  he  galloped  off 
alone  to  Oueenston,  though  followed  soon  by 
his  two  "aid(.s."  Passing  a  small  body  of 
militia  on  the  way.  he  called  to  them  to  come  on 
with  al!  possible  speed. 

Half  way  up  the  Heights  was  one  solitary 
Run,  and  to  this  Brock  clindjed  to  get  a  view 
of  the  scene  below.  But  hidden  in  the  bushes 
behind  was  a  body  of  Americans  who.  unseen, 
had  come  up  a  steep,  unguarded  path  to  the' 
rear,  and  these  now  burst  out  upon  him,  forcing 
him  to  retreat  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

There  he  at  once  gathered  together  the  small 
force  at  hand  and  made  a  gallant  charge  up  the 
hill  again  shouting:  'T>ush  on,  brave  York 
volunteers!" 

His  tall,  commanding  figure  was  an  easy  mark 
for  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  words  had  scarcely 
fallen  from  his  lips  when  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded. 

His  brave  young  aide-de-camj),    ?v.  icdonell 
was  also  killed,  at  th.-  head  of  the  York  volun- 
teers,   a   few    moments   later;   and    the   Heights 

remained    for   some   hours   in    the    r.occ^cc.v r 

the  invaders. 
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Hcforc   his  i^.i 


Haul    ihari;c.    liowcvir,    Hn»(k, 
,-,1  I,,  Shcciftr  to  \n'\UK   lip  nitilonx'- 


had  sent  vvoi 

nunts.  and  ilu'sr  wciv  on  tlu-  \v<iy. 

Slu-aitc  had  wisely  (U-cidc-d  not  to  co.m-  by 
th,  rivcM-road  and  try  to  attack  in  Iront.  i)Ut  to 
,.,„.„.  asick>  road  and  dose  in  on  the  enemy 
,,,>ni  behind.  This  he  manauc-d  very  ably,  and 
,,„„,t  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  their  surprise 
„,a  alarm,  the  Americans  found  themselves 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  British,  whilst 
on  the  fourth  side  beUnv  the  hi^h.  steep  bank, 

ran  the  swift  river. 

With  Sheaffe's  men  had  joined  the  remnant 
of  Brock's  own  regiment,  the  4yth   and  a  perfect 
'ury  of  revenge  seems  to  have  armed  the     green 
,,..cTs  "  as  the  Americans  called  them,  from  their 
,nen' facings.     So  determined  was  the  hre  they 
poured    upon    the    foe    that    the    ranks    of    the 
Xniericans   were   broken  and   they   fled  m   wild 
confusion,   many  of  them  throwing  themselves 
nuully  into  the  river  or  trying  vainly  to  clutch 
the  bushes  on  its  l)anks. 

Just  across  on  the  other  shore,  watching  the 
destruction  of  their  companions,  was  a  large 
bodv  of  the  American  militia  which  might  have 
saved  the  day,  but  nothing  would  induce  them 
to  obey  the  commands  of  their  general  and 
cross  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades. 

Soon   the  American  commander  sent  a  flag 
of   truce,  offering  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
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and  once  .ii^jiiii  iiciicial,  oniccrs  and  men  were 
the  prisoners  ol    the  Hritish. 

.  It  w.is  a  i;rcat  victory  -and  tor  his  part  in 
it  Shcalfc  was  allcrwards  made  a  baronet  hnt 
it  had  been  dearly  bought,  lor  the  death  ot  Hr.H  k 

was  a  tremendous  loss. 
Not  one  ot  the  senior 
(officers  h'ft  Prevost, 
Sheaffe,  IVoet(^r  -was  his 
e(|ual  in  toresi^ht,  dariniL;, 
energy  or  decision,  ant! 
what  deteats  the  British 
later  suffered  were  almost 
entirely- due  to  the  lack  of 
these  qualities  in  their 
commanders. 

But  if  their  j^reat 
leader  was  ^one,  his  spirit 
had  entered  into  the 
people  at  large.  When 
Brock  htul  hrst  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ol  the 
Ul)pcr  Province,  he  found 
a  weak,  divided,  half-hearted  people.  He  left 
them  united  and  strong,  and  filled  with  a  deter- 
mination to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  shores. 
He  has  remained  the  hero  of  Upper  Canada, 
i  lie  Caifii  liuU  ii(/\\  maTKS  IHC  .■>put  Vv  ilei  e  he 
fell,  and  the  fine  monument  that  stands  on  the 
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il 


tielits,   an- 


but    faint    indicatioiis  ot    the   place 


he    has    cvt-r    siiui- 


lu-l(l    in    tin-    hearts    o 


I     tl 


u- 


pfopli 


The   (hitr   of    the   l.attlr    \va>   Drtohrr    KUh, 


and    tliri'c    (hi\s    Ix'forc 
spirited  (aiJtiirc  o 


in    n'C()i;niti()n    oi 


lis 


f  Detroit,  \\n-  Kin^  had  made 
Kniuht  of  the   Bath."   though   lie  was 


Hroek  a 

to  die    \vith(nit    kiiowinti   it.      Later,    a    v^va 


tefiil 


nation    raised    a    nioniinieii 


t    to    his    ineniorv'    in 


St.  Paul's  (^ithedral.     The  figure  of  the  sorrow- 
ful  Indian    that    we    see    standing    by    the    side 
f     that    of    the    fallen    hero    may    well    tyi)ify 


o 


eclims( 


h.       His   grief   for   the   lrien( 


1    wl 


lo 


ad 


ilwa\  s 


treated  himself  and  his  n 


It  ion  with  sueh 


respec 


t  and  humanity  was  unbounded. 


incidents    brought    the 

lose.      The    honours    of    war 

had   decidedly   fallen   to    the   defenders  of   their 


One   or    two    minor 
vear    1812    to    a    c 


country 


On  the  ocean, 


more    success 


sea.    vet    many    o 


the  Americans  had  been  mu-h 
ful.      Britain    had    ships   on    every 
f    these   were   old    and    poorly 


manned,  and  their  poorly-paid  sailors  were  not 
loval   or   well  discii)lined  as   they   had    been 

The  i:nited  States  had  not 

I 


so 


some  years  before 

nianv    ships,    but    they    were    new.    strong    anc 
swift,   and   officers   and    men    were   well   trained 
and   skilful;    if   the  United   States  had  cause  to 
!„■  disgusted   with   their   army,  they  had   equal 
cause  to  be  proud  of  their  small  navy. 
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liy  the  s[)rin.tj  of  the  next  y;  ar,  1<S1.S  the 
Americans  vcre  stronj^h'  r'Miiforeed  and  out  of 
Sa(  ketl's  Harbour  (the  naval  station  that  Hrock 
had  wanted  to  (k'stroy)  a  stroni^  (kct  sailed 
across  to  York,  the  capital  of  I'pper  Canada. 

Sheaffe  was  there,  hut  with  so  few  men 
that    he    siirrendert-d     the    unfortitied    pl.Hc  on 


PENNSVLVANIA 
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the  condition  that  the  little  town  wouhl  be 
protected.  Contrary  to  this  agreement,  the 
Americans  destroyed  the  i)lace,  burning  the 
parliament  buildings,  with  the  records,  carrying 
off  the  church  plate,  and  plundering  private 
houses. 

Fort  (ieorge  was  next  taken,  its  defender, 
General  Vincent,  retreating  to  tiurlingtoU 
Heights.     The    Americans    followed    in    pursuit 


WAU    WITH    TMK    I'NITKI*    srATKS 


with  a  lar^c  ariuy,  lialtitiR  near  a  litll 
iu\   ("reck      sfvcii  n    Us  away. 


(.'  stream 


Mo 


With  X'iiiccnt  was  a 


hold  aiul  spirited  olTicer, 


Col 


one 


11^ 


ir\('\ 


w 


ho    had    been    so   anxious    to 


t;(t  into  ..ctioii  that  he  had  walked  on  snowshoes  " 
in  the  depths  of  the  pre\  ioiis  winter  all  the 
\va\  fr(Mn  New  Hrunswii'k  to  I'ppir  C'an.id.i. 
lie  now  v^ot  permission  from  his  chiit  to  take 
si\en  inmdred  men  and  tr\-  a  ni^ht  attack  on 
the  sUipinK  enem\  ,  who,  he  had  reason  to  think 
wvvv  keeping  a  careless  watch.  His  daring' 
attempt  was  entirely  successful  The  Americans 
wire  driven  from  their  i)osition  and  their  two 
generals  with  other  prisoners  fell  into  Harvey's 

liands. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  a  party  of  six  hundred 
Americans  at  Queenston  planned  a  counter- 
surprise  a^^ainst  Fitzgibbon,  a  young  officer  of 
brock's  old  regiment  stationed  at  Beaver  Dams. 

Happily  for  the  British  cause.  Laura  Secord, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
then  lying  wounded  at  Queenston,  had  over- 
heard the  officers  discussing  their  plans,  and 
courageously  determined  to  give  Fit/gibbon 
warning.  Starling  at  early  dawn  and  driving 
her  cow  before  her  till  she  had  reached  the  woods, 
that  her  real  object  might  not  be  suspected,  she 
walked  twenty  miles  through  the  thick  forest 
:!!i!l  r:mic  at  sund'nvn  noon  an  Indian  en- 
campment.     It   was  fortunately  that  of  young 
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Brant  and  otiici  triciids  of  the  British,  and  Mrs. 
Sccord  w  lis  K'd  io  I'it/gibbcjii,  wlio  was  close 
at   li.iiid. 

Thanks     to    her      warnint^,    I'itzi;i!)l)on     was 
al)K'   to    phicc   hi^   men    and    Indians   in   and)iish 

on  l)oth  sides  of 
the  road  tlic  enemy 
would  have  to  take, 
and  to  send  lor  re- 
inloreenients.  The 
Americans  were 
thus  caii;4ht,  as  it 
were,  in  a  trap,  and 
thinkin.u;  the  British 
tar  more  numerons 
than  lhe\' were. after 
a  l)riet  stru^-le  t  he\- 
surrendered. 

K  a  r  1  \-  in  t  h  e 
\ear.  the  British  had 
had  a  succt-ss  near 
Hetroit,  ( Olonid 
Proctor  c.iptunnii  anotiier  American  _ueneral 
and  sonu'  j)risoner';  hut  later  the  British  ships 
on  Lake  j'',rie  were  (h'ieated  by  IJiose  of  the 
I'nited  States.  l'r(jclor,  knowin;j,  how  serious 
it  would  be  were  he  to  be  letl  on  the  American 
side,  cut  oil  liom  his  i)aseol  ^uppli.'s,  retreated 
then  Irom  Detroit  into  Cinada,  Intendiuji;  to 
ioin    X'incenl    at     B)iirlinuton    Heiuhts.      He    was 
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niirsiK'd 


how  cxcr 


( i\( 


■r  three  th()ii>an( 


nllcnu'n 


place 


c 


1)\     C.eiieral    Harrison    with 
1  men,  half  ot"  tliein  nionnted 

little 
ni    the 


from    Kentnekx'.  and  at   last  at   a 
ailed    Moraviantown,    not    far    \rn 


urcsel 


It  London,  he  turned  to  niec^t  Ids  pursuers. 


idiou'-ih   his  po-ition    was  i;oo( 


1      he  had   the 


ide  and  a  swa 


inp  on   ihe  other 


i-i\er  on  one  s 

he     ne'-;let-te(l     to     build 

an\-    defences    in     troi.t, 

and  when    ihe   mounted 

rillenK  n      <wept      down 

upon   him,    he    seems  lo 

ha\c     lost     hi>    coiirai;e 

(-o!ni)letel\  .        "  Father, 

have      a       l)iii      heart," 

TecuniM'h    said    to    him 

j[  the   l)ei;innin;4   ot    the 

battle,     but      h\>     words 

had    little   effect.      After 

but    a   feeble  resistance, 

I'nxtor    and  his    staff  tied    toward    Burlington, 

some  o\   h\>    men    following,  some    surrendering 

to  tlu'  enem\-. 

Tecumseh,  however,  •■  ^ed  to  retreat,  and 
his    Indians   st<K)d    their   ,  n\   even   after   '.he 

fall  of  their  brave  leader.      In  ihe  eml   they  too 
were  x-attered  before  the  advancing  toe. 

Canatia  owed  mncii  to  Tecnniseh,  and  b\- his 
death  she  lost  one  of  her  most  faithful  friends, 
n,.    ,,;.!!    -.v!T    be    !-.M.)iond)ered    as    perhaps    the 
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nohUst  .111(1  most  liumanc  of  all  ilic  Indians  of 
whom  liistor     -i\(>  ns  an\   in oid. 

l*ro(  tor  had  (h)nc  ;^oo(l  work  hcfort'  this,  hut 
this  -iiat  (h'Ical  mined  his  rcputal  ion.  Me  was 
tried  !)\   court -niait  ial  and  eonch'ninech 

It  was  now  ()(-toht'r,  and  in  spite  of  the 
hrilhant   siucesses  at   Stone\    Creek  and    I^eaxcr 


iM-jasi  t.     rs:i7  is:is, 

D.iin-',  the  enenn  seemed  to  have  somewhat 
the  hest  of  it,  for  lhe\-  had  recovered  Detroit, 
and  wi're  in  control  of  the  Lakes. 

The\-  planned  now  to  capture  Montreal  and 
then  uo  on  to  Ouehec,  and  for  this  attempt  two 
armies  were  to  combine. 

One.   sailing   out    of  Sackett's    Harbour,   was 

t  .1  .  -  ■  '.. . 

lit      -^i)      (iOWii       i  iU        T)l.       L^tiW  i\-iK  r.  i   i\V      OUHT, 


WAi:   wi 


rii  ■nii:   iMTr.K  stati: 


•)■)- 


I 


('( I 


111111'^  ()\  C'l 


'\i\u\  troni  lMan>l)ur:^  on  Lake  Cli.m- 


)lain,    plaiiiu-d    {<>    tollow 


llu'    line    ol    tlu'   liltU' 


Chati-aiitiiiay  River  and  lluTc  wlurc  it  i'ini)lics 
,,U,,  tlu-  St.  Lawri'iuH-  oppo-itc  Lachiiu-.  .nvait 
ilu'  first  armv.      Wlini  tlu-  two  had  united,  ihey 


W  CIT 


tlic-n   to  march  a.uains'.    Montreal. 


lint   seoii 


lu'    arni\' 
h  -  ( 


Is  brouiLiht   word  of  the  advance  of 
h,    and    lour    hundred 


troni    tlie    sout 


iciu  n  -  V  anadians 

wilii    >oine    Indians 

marclu'd       out       to 

check  them.      These 

were  led  by  Colonel 

(Ic     Salal)err\-.      a 

I'rcneh  -  Canadian, 
..  ho  had  been  in  the 
br!ti>h  Arnn  !rom 
\\\-  '  )\hood  and 
liad  >in'n  active  ser- 
\  icr  in  \  arious  parts 
ol   I'.nrope. 

Choo^inii  his 
uroimd  so  that  h.is 
„un  ha<l  a  wood  at  their  back,  with  the  river  on 
.,ne  hand  and  a  ravine  on  the  other,  de  Sala- 
luM-rv  built  breast-works  of  loi;s  in  front  ot  him 
and 'at  the  same  time  caused  all  the  bridges  for 
...me  miles  ahead  to  be  destroyed.  The  river 
(  oiild  be  crossed  by  a  ford  in  his  rear,  so  there  he 

stationed  .Maitioinieii  oI  V  .iciij^ai  ;  ;.  .  V,  :i::  :  • 


loi  ,->Mi.  Of.  Sai.ahkrry. 


i 
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Whvu  the  (  ;u'iii>-  appeared,  their  leading 
ofiicer  called  out  in  Freiieh:  "I^raxc  (^anacUans, 
surrender  xourseKcs;  we  wish  noh  no  harm!" 
But  a  showiT  of  bullets  was  ilu'  onl\-  rei)ly  of 
the  brave  Canadians. 

As  the  battle  raijed,  the  C^inadians  were 
bein.n  driven  back  by  sheer  fcjree  of  numbers. 
But  de  Salaberr\  made  his  bugler  sound  the 
call  for  Maedonel!  to  come  up,  and  when 
iMacdonell's  buglers  answered,  the  Americans 
seem  to  ha\i'  thous^ht  lari;e  forces  were  coming, 
and  their  arm\-  broke  in  confusion.  In  two 
weeks'  time.  Mu'\  were  hick  in  IMattsburg,  and 
Hami)t(Hi,  their  genera!,  had  evidently  no 
thought  of  attein[)ting  another  invasion  that 
>  car. 

Nine  days  after  this  battle  of  Chateauguay, 
\\'ilki:ison  started  down  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
his  arm\'  of  eight  thousand  men.  He  was 
closel>-  f<jllowed  b\-  a  body  of  about  eight 
hundred  British  and  Canadians  under  Cok.nel 
Morrison,  with  whom  was  Harvey,  the  hero  of 
Stoney  Creek.  The  annoxance  this  body  gave 
was  so  great  that  linally,  some  miles  above 
Corn  wall,  the  Americans  turned  to  meet  their 
IHirsuers.  On  the  farm  of  a  man  named  Chryst- 
Icr,  a  battle  was  fought  that  ended  in  tli(>  re- 
treat ol   the  Americans  to  their  boats. 

A  little  farther  down  the   rixcr   they  learned 
of     Hampion's    defeat     at     Chateauguay.       So 
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Wilkinson,  not  wishini;  to  attick  Montreal 
uithout  the  hell)  ot  llu-  >vcuui\  <inn> .  ai>o 
rrircatfd  into  tin-  Initcd  States  territory  and 
i,,()k  lip  his  winter  (juarters. 

Thus  two  very  small  bodices  ol  men  had  been 
able  to  cause  the  retreat  of  two  lariic  armi(>s, 
and  bower  Canada  was 

sate. 

In      Deec-mber     the 
(  nenu'    was    toreed    to 
-i\e    11])    Fort    (k'ort;e, 
but  bilore  they  h-lt  the 
Canadian      side,      they 
burnt     to    the     ground 
1  ])])er    Canada's  eavly 
raj )ital   -  Newark      or 
Xiaj^ara  —  as  they  had 
burnt     her    later     one. 
In     retaliation,      P>lack 
Rock   and    Buffalo,  on 
the  American  side,  were 

destroyi-d  by  the  Canadians.  When  the  year 
ended,  the  Americans  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  Niai^ara  district,  and  the  British  had  posses- 
sion of  their  Fort  Niagara. 

It  was  in  May  of  this  year  that  tl'.e  famous 
ti-hl  between  the  British  frigate  "Shannon"  and 
the  American  "Chesapeake"  took  place.  The 
"rM,-.ou.'>L-..  "uns  IvbiL'   in  Boston  Harbour  all 
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reatlv  for  sea,   w 


hen   the   British   ship,   sighting 
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luT,  sent  her  .1  i  Iialicn.nc  to  .1  liuht  in  siii.uK" 
conihal.  Ihit  ihc  "Clicsapcikc"  lia<I  already 
^^i'lt'*'  "I'l  to  iiiccl  llu'  I'lUMiix  and  at  hall-past 
fi\('  the  battle  lie.i;ail. 

The  fiuJit  \va^  a  heree  one,  Inn  it  was  all 
over  ill  scarcel\-  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  and 
the  xietorious  British  ship  was  carrxinL;  the 
"Chesapeake"'  off  to  Halifax  under  the  e\-es  of 
the  watchers  in   Boston  Harbour. 

In  March  of  1S14  the  liiited  States  again 
sent  an  arni\-  north  throiiuh  Xew  \'ork  State  to 
attack  Montreal.  But  wIumi  Lacolle  on  the 
Richelieu  was  re.iched,  such  a  spirited  defence 
was  luade  l)\  some  Canadian  militia  holding  the 
mill,  and  such  efYective  fire  came  from  the 
British  gunboats  on  the  ri\er,  t!ia;  this  army 
too  withdrew,  and  (uice  more  Montreal  was 
safe. 

The  scene  of  the  fighting  then  shifted  again 
to  the  Xiagara  peninsula. 

At  a  little  plac(>  called  Chippewa.  Riall  lost 
hve  hundred  men  in  a  rash  .iti  ,iipt  to  drive 
back  tr(,m  tlu'ir  position  an  American  arm\-  of 
over  hve  thousand.  After  both  sides  had  been 
reintorced,  the\-  again  met  in  battle,  at  a  high 
cross-road  now  known  as  Lundx's  Lane.  This 
wa^  to  be  the  most  bitterK'  contested  battle  of 
the  war.      From  five  until  nine  the  fight  went  on, 

now   one   side    ha\ine    tlie   a.d  v;>n<  .hm'     p^iw    tUx^ 

other,  and  both  sides  losing  heavily. 
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Aft 
■  irknc 


ha 


Nonc'l  in  clo^c 


I  lie  battle  i-ccomiiuiucd  in  tlu' 

\n-  nun  lii^htiiiK  iiand-to-hand  with  tlu' 

1  (Icadh-  c()nd)at,  and  hardK 


vr  a  paiisi 


an( 


distingiiishin^  at    tinus  bctwci-n  Irn-nc 


and 


tot'. 


The  losses  on  c.u 


h  side  wvvv  probal)!)'  about 


V\('l 


1.    but     at    mi 


bii'dit     llu'    Americans    with- 


drew,  leaxinu    their 

dead    and    woiMuU'd 

l)ehind     them        "d 

ihe  British  remai     'd 

on    the  height    thev 

had  so  braveh-  hehl. 

After  the  batlK", 

I^rummond,      the 

l^)riiish  commander, 


m    namine 


H 


ir\  ex- 


Morrison  and  others 
wiio  had  been  speci- 
ally helpful,  gave 
hi;4h  praise  to  the 
Ipper    C^anadian 


Monument 


mi 


litia  for    their    "conspicuous  gallantry 


ind 


then    sent    them    home   to  their  farms.      It   was 


nc 


arlv  the    end  of  July,    and   the  countr.N 


V  was 


threatened   with    starvation, 


for    its  whole  pro- 


duce was  in  danger  of  being  lost 


L  p  to  this  time  Ca 


nada  had  been  str 


'KK 


lim 


against  great  o( 


ids,  but  Xai)oleon  had  now  been 
I.,.  Ichinrl  of  Klba.  and  Britain  was  free 


to  send  troops  to  her  help. 


'"1 


'la 
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In  Scpicnil.cr.  Sir  Ccoi-u.    Prc\(,st,  ( ;,,x criior- 
^fiKM-al  and  ('..niniaii(l(r-in-( 'liici  ,,l   ilu-  tones, 
led   the  largest  army  of  the  war  a.^aiiist    I'laUs- 
biiri;,    on    Lake    Chan. plain.      He    had    expected 
siipi>ort    from    the   stpiadron    on    the   lake,   and 
when    it    was    deteated    he    refused     to    atleiiipt 
the    attack    and    ordered    a    retreat.       .Man\    of 
his    troops    liad    seen    service    undcT    the    .^Teat 
Wellington,   and    their  indi.unation   at   the  order 
to  retreat  was  uidjounded.     Some  of  the  ofhcers 
broke    their    swords,    swearing    nexer    to    serve 
again    under   F'revost. 

As  Governor-General,   he  had   been  success- 
ful,   and    he    was    especially    popular    with    the 
French-Canadians,    but    as    commander   of    the 
'■orces  he  seems  t-  hax  e  been  over-cautious,  and 
to  have  lacked    decision.     A   few    months   later 
he  was  called  to  England   to  stand   trial   for  his 
failure,  but  he  died  before  the  trial   took  place. 
British    ships   had    now   come   out,    and    the 
American  towns  o'    the  Atlantic  coast  were  all 
blockaded.      Washington,  the  capital,  was  taken 
and     though     i)rivate     propertv     was     carefully 
guarded,    the    public    buildings    were    burnt    to 
make  up  for  the  burning  by  the  Americans  of 
Lpper  Canada's  capital,  and  other  places       To- 
day   the    better    people    of   both    nations    regret 
these  acts  of  burning  and   useless  destruct'ion. 

But  now  both  ctVIoc  Ko^l   U.,,1   i:„i-.- 

Ihe   day   before   Christmas,    1814,    a    treatv  of 
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peace  was  sij^iied  at  CiheiU,  1)\'  which  each  was 
to  Ki^t'  l>ack  any  territory  taken  in  the  war, 
and  all  was  to  be  very  much  as  it  had  been 
before. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  causes  for 
which  she  liad  ij(jne  to  war  were  n(;t  even 
mentioned  in  tiie  treaty;  she  had  gained  neither 
territory  nor  fame,  and  her  trade  had  suffered 
tremendously. 

The  war  had  been  forced  upon  Canada  and 
she  had  entered  upon  it  with  but  faint  hope  of 
success.  But  it  brought  out  much  of  w  hat  was 
best  in  the  people,  and  they  came  out  of  it  with 
a  deeper  love  for  their  land,  and  proud  of  the 
part  they  had  played  in  its  defence. 


(HAI'-ri-.R    \il 

STORMY  YEARS  IN  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA 

For  sonic  years  hviovv  the  war  of  1812 
had  broken  out,  Ipper  and  Louer  Canada, 
and  -  Iso  the  provinces  by  the  sea,  had  been 
grouiPg(!,scontentcd  uith  the  working  of  their 
Rovcrnnients. 

The  Constitutional   Act   had   not   been  very 
long  ,n  force  before  it  was  discovered   that  the 
Assenibly-whose    members    the    people    them- 
selves elected-had  really  very  Httle  jjower,  but 
that  practically  all  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of     the     governor     and     the     Councils     whose 
members  were  appointed  by  him,  and  who  held 
their  oHices  for  life.     These  Councils  were  two 
in  number,  for  besides  the  Legislative,  of  which 
you  have  heard,  there  was  a  smaller  body  called 
thcExecutive,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  advise 
the  governor. 

C-reat  jealousy  therefore  had  arisen  between 
the  Assembly  and  the  Councils.  When  the  war 
began,   this  strife  was  hushed   for  a   while  and 

rill    fli/i    t>/-i^^.\j.v    „t^ I       I  II  .  .    .  _ 

H-. -.i.-.-.-  r.iuuu  buouiciei   iu  siiouicier.      Hut 

when  the  common  enemy  had  been  driven  back, 
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the  pccpic  hcjLiaii  to  lliiiik  aj^aiii  ot  tluir  .uricv- 
.iiicis  and  the  I  tr  tCcliiii;  I  id  u  cfii  l\\r  1  wo 
;4r()iil)s,  tin-  .\^Mial)l\  on  llic  our  IkiiuI  and  \Uv 
Councils  on  the  other,  broke  out  a^ain  and  ^rcw 
deeper  a-'d  deepiT. 

I'lie  governors  were  al\va>s  sent  out  from 
Ivnt;land,  and  even  when  the\"  had  l)i'en  wisely 
chosen,  whicli  was  not  alwa\s  the  case,  the>' 
knew  ver\-  little,  when  they  Inst  arrived,  of 
Canadian  affairs.  When  Councillors  or  judi^t's 
or  other  officials  were  to  be  appointed,  therefore, 
the  j;o\ernor,  naturally  enough,  was  apt  to 
appoint  the  men  his  Executive  (^ouncil  recom- 
mended to  him.  The  Councillc^rs  aiurally 
also  were  apt  to  recommend  men  whom  they 
themselves  knew  and  liked.  Thus  the  govern- 
in;4  body  was  drawn  almost  entirely  from  men 
of  one  class  in  society  and  of  one  wa>'  of 
thinkinti. 

In  IpixT  Canada,  the  Executive  had  for  so 
long  i;i\en  every  vacant  position  to  men  in  their 
own  circle  that  they  were  dubbed  by  their 
enemies,  the  "Family  Compact." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the 
men  of  this  so-called  "Family'Compact"  were 
men  of  education  and  character,  and  all  were 
dcvotedl>'  kn  al  to  Britain.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  good  for  the  country  to  be  goxeriieil 
year  after  Near  by  the  same  bod\-  of  men,  and 
:.ien,  too,    who   were  responsible   to   nobody  but 
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''•••>'. mK,.s.  Wu  ...,i1.,.  In.,.,  |;,i,..in  .,,,,1 
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"^""'"■'■^  """  »•>»•  <"„„t,-y,  .„,<i  th.M-  Iou.hI 
tlicniM-lvcs  c.tinly  ^hi.,  ..„i  l,-,,,,,  .,„>  shaiv  in 
llic  ,y\ cniinciK. 


Socr.,  HEAngcARTKRs  ok  tmk  F,vm„.v  Compact,  Toronto. 

A'c.ie  «.«,,(  ,is  „„   .1,7    l/„„„,„ 

At  last  these  and  others  opposed  to  the 
Rovernn.ent  formed  thenis.-Ives  i.ito  a  "Reform" 
P^Tty.  .nd  a  f,erre  stru^^Ie  herein  for  the  over- 
uirow  ol  ilu-  Family  Compact. 

In  Lower  (^uKida.  where  the  Assemhlv  u-.-,= 
composed  ai,m,st  entirely  of  French  Ron^an 
CathoI.es,  and  the  Councils,  of  English-speaking 
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rn)t(>(aiil^,  (he  l)ii  tci  iics^  Ixtwccii  the  two 
parties  was  cxcii  Kfralir  than  in  Ippcr 
("aiiada. 

The  I'rciu  li  felt  it  to  hi'  unfair  that  whilst 
thi'\  were  X)  i^icallN'  in  the  inajoritx,,  the  jxjwer 
>h()iihl  he  so  hiri^eU  in  the  hands  of  the  ICn.uHsh, 
The  l%n^h^h,  on  iheir  part,  thou.ulit  (hat  as 
("<ina(hi  w.is  a  iiritish  i)ossession,  it  ouiLiht  to  he 
riih'l  hy  nun  of  I^ritish  hirth,  and  that  to^ive 
the  control  of  aff.iir>  lo  the  I'>encll  woilUl  he 
(hiniierous.  And  s(j  the  strife  went  on,  and 
neither  si(h'  nuuh'  much  aliempt  to  understand 
tht.'  other's  point  of  \  iew. 

Thouj^h  it  nexcr  hecaine  so  hitter,  much  the 
same  strug.nle — to  tak(  the  power  from  the  ^ov- 
ernor  and  his  coumils  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  llie  .\ssemhl>- — was  u^-'i'iR  <>fi  i"  ^he 
other  preninces. 

In  e\  i-r\-  one  of  the  provinces  al  this  time 
the  l-lxecutixe  Council  had  the  control  of  the 
mone\'  the  coun'  \'  t^ot  h'om  customs  duties,  the 
sale  of  i^oM'rnment  lands  and  other  sources,  and 
the\  did  not  haxi-  to  account  to  tlu'  peopk-  for 
their  sijcndin;.^  of  ;his  mone\ ,  n(jr  indeed  for  any 
of  their  acts. 

The  Reform  part  \'  inLower Canada  demanded 
amoni^st  other  thin;4S  that  tlu'  control  of  all  the 
country's  mone\  should  he  .L;i\cn  to  the  As- 
si-mhi\-.  1  hex  knew  this  w(juid  make  the 
Assend)l>  xerx'  powerfid,  for  then,  if  the  govcrrior 
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and  his  council  did  not  do  what  the  Ass<Miibly 
wanted,  it  c-oiild  refuse  to  pa>  salaries  or  vote 
necessary-  money. 

In  (pper  C'anada,  the  Reformers  demanded 
thai    the    ICxeciitix'e    should    he    niatie    to    give 

the  Assend)ly  an 
account  of  how 
they  spent  the 
mone}-,  and  that, 
instead  of  heinii  aj)- 
p(Mnte(l  for  life,  the 
nu  djers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive  should  be 
allowed  to  remain 
in  office  only  so  long 
as  their  conduct 
was  satisfactory  to 
the  Assen.bK'. 

T^^-^^  aM».^:T  Both  pnjvinccs, 

K-.         -^5|S1rJ^"  \()U    see,    wanted 

I)retty  much    the 
same    thing,    but 
planned   to  secure   it   by  different   means. 

This  making  the  ministers  (or  Executive 
Councillors)  responsible  to  the  peo[)le  at  large  is 
what  is  meant  by  Responsible  Covernnicnt.  It  is 
the  chief  feat  ure  of  our  government  to-day,  but  it 
was  not  won  without  a  struggle,  as  \()u  will  see. 
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Maek(Mizio,  who  had  conie  to  Canada  in  1820, 
when  just  iwcnty-fivc  years  old.  He  had  not 
been  very  lon^  in  the  country  before  he  became 
the  editor  of  a  paper  published  at  York.  In  this 
paper  he  made  so  man>'  attacks  upon  the  F'amily 
Compact  that  some  foolish  youths  friendly 
to  the  government,  destroyed  his  printing-press 
and  threw  all  the  type  into  Lake  Ontario. 

This,  instead  of  harming  Mackenzie,  only 
made  a  hero  of  him,  and  the  (people  of  Yt)rk  soon 
after  elected  him  member  of  the  Assembly. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  attacked  the 
governor  and  the  Compact  even  more  vigor- 
ously than  he  hatl  done  in  his  paper,  and  his 
language  grew  so  violent  that  finally  he  was 
expelled  from  the  House.  But  "\'ork  promptly 
re-elected  him.  Again  and  again  he  was 
expelled,  and  again  and  again  York  re-elected 
him.  As  a  further  honour,  when  York  became 
the  city  of  Toronto,  Mackenzie  was  made  its 
first  mayor. 

The  Reformers  now  appealed  to  F^ritain,  with 
the  result  that  a  new  governor  was  sent  out, 
but  s(j(^n  he  too  took  sides  with  the  governing 
party,  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  and  the 
indignation  of  Mackenzie  and  his  followers  be- 
came greater  than  ever. 

Soni'',  howcNcr,  of  the  more  moderate  Re- 
formers, like  Robert  Baldwin,  though  they  felt 
tiieir  CaU^L-  wa^jusl,  now  left  iviackenzie,  fearing 
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he  was  i^nln^  Un>  far;  lor  he  lunv  seemed 
quite  reckless,  and  he^an  openly  to  talk  of 
rebellion  and  of  the  Independence  of  Canada. 

In  Lower  (^anada,  affairs  were  running  a 
somewhat  similar  course.  Here  the  Reformers 
were  led   by  an    l^mlish  doctor  named    Wolfred 

Nelson  and  an  elo- 
cpient  young  F'rench 
lawyer  named  Louis 
Joseph  Papineau. 
Papineau's  father 
'^ad   been  a  member 

of  the  first  parliament 
Lower  Canada  ever 
had,  and  he  himself 
had  been  elected  to 
the  Assembly  in  1812. 
His  brilliant  speeches 
and  his  attractive 
manners  soon  made 
,         , him  its  idol,   and   in 

LOMS   JOSKPH    PaPINKAI.  1  O  1   r       1 

1515  he  was  chosen 
Speaker.  A  few  \ears  later,  when  welcoming  the 
new  gcnernor.  Lord  Dalhousie,  he  spoke  grate- 
fully of  the  many  benefits  the  French-Canadians 
had  received  when  their  country  passed  from  the 
control  of  France  to  that  of  (;r(>at   Britain. 

Hut  as  time  went  on  these  l,,yal  utterances 
g^ive  place  to  \ery  different  ones,  and  at  last 
1  apiiicau  s  iarigiiagc  too,  hinii  in  and  out  of  the 
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Assembly,  became  so  very  bitter  and  violent 
that  the  same  s^Jvernor,  Dalhousie,  dissolved 
parliament  rather  than  allow  him  to  act  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  But  this  act  only  made 
Papineau  more  jjopular  than  ever. 

Dalhousie  was  then  recalled  and  the  British 
government  agreed  to  a  number  of  the  reforms 
the  people  wanted.  Many  of  the  Reformers 
were  now  satisfied,  but  Papineau,  with  the  more 
extreme  of  his  followers,  made  still  further  de- 
mands. Declaring  that  Great  Britain  was  going 
beyond  her  rights  in  her  dealings  with  Canada, 
these  men  formed  themselves  into  societies  called 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  held  meetings  for  mili- 
tary training  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 

When  parliament  met  in  the  summer  of 
1837,  the  "Patriots,"  as  they  now  called  them- 
selves, came  dressed  in  suits  of  coarse  "habitant" 
homespun  with  home-made  socks  and  "beef" 
shoes,  in  scorn  as  it  were  of  English  products. 
When  they  practically  demanded  that  Britain 
should  give  up  all  control  over  Lower  Canada, 
the  governor  dissolved  parliament,  which  had 
been  in  session  only  a  few  days. 

Placards  now  began  to  appear  bearing  such 
mottoes  as  "Papineau  and  Independence," 
"Our  l^^riends  of  Upper  Canada,"  etc,  and  in 
October,  at  St.  Charles  on  the  Richelieu,  the 
"Sons  of  Lil)erty"  set  up  what  they  called  the 
"Liberty  Column." 

Hi 
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Sympathizers  from  the  rountry  round  about 
beijan  to  Mock  to  St.  Charles,  and  to  St.  Denis  a 
few  miles  off,  and  Dr.  Nelson  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed:  "The  time  has  come  to  melt  our 
sj)oons  into  bullets." 

Then  the  governor  decided  to  act.  Warrants 
were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  I^apineau,  Nelson, 
and  other  rebels,  and  troops  were  sent  against 

St.  Denis  and  St.  Charles. 
It  was  a  black  Novem- 
ber night  when   the  small 
body     of      troops      under 
Colonel  (^ore  left  Sorel  to 
march    to   St.   Denis,   and 
the    rain    was    pouring    in 
torrents.      With  their  only 
light,  that  of  a  lantern  on 
Ij     a  pole,  they  floundered  on 
through     mud     and     rain, 
horses    and     men    sinking 
ankle-deep    in    the    mud,    and    at    times    losing 
sight  of  one  another  as  they  wound  through  the 
woods.      Before  morning  the  rain  had  turned  to 
snow  and  it   was  \ery  cold;   so  that  they  were  a 
half-trozen,    weary  and   exhausted   body  of  men 
when  they  at  last  came  in  sight  of  St.  Denis. 

The  church  bells  had  rung  the  alarm  of  their 
approach  some  time  before,  and  they  found 
their  road  blocked  by  a  strong  stockade,  with  the 
lebeis   enirencheci    in   a   strongly-tortified    house 
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beyond.      Papinoau    had    fled    the   night   before, 
and  Dr.  Nelson  was  in  command. 

The  contest  went  on  til!  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  rebels  fighting  desperately.  Then, 
as  the  ammunition  of  the  soldiers  had  given 
out,  and  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the 
night  before,  a  retreat  was  ordered.  On  the 
way  back,  their  one  cannon  stuck  fast  in  the 
frozen  mud,  and  had  to  be  left  behind. 

It  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  rebel  party. 

But  at  St.  Charles,  six  miles  off,  where  the 
rebels  were  led  by  one  Stowell  Biown.  an 
American,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the 
rebels  or  "patriots,"  as  they  called  themselves, 
were  soon  routed  by  the  regulars.  Brown  having 
fled  at  the  beginning  of  the  action. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  the 
victors  at  St.  Denis,  they  scattered  to  their 
homes,  and  as  far  as  the  district  of  the  Richelieu 
was  concerned,  the  rebellion  was  ended. 

But  other  groups  of  rebels  had  gathered  at 
St.  Eustache,  north  of  Montreal,  and  taking  a 
large  force  with  him.  Sir  John  Colborne  marched 
against  these  in  December.  Though  a  great 
many  fied  at  the  first  news  of  Colborne's  ap- 
I)roach,  the  others,  under  Dr.  Chenier,  took  up 
their  position  in  the  church,  and  were  only  dis- 
lodged   when     that     building    was    set    on    lire. 

I  Mi'ti     r^nf>iiif>r    nn<l     tii-iti\-    /if    liic-     f^n,^..-,..-r-     ...,.^,. 

shot,  whilst  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms  and 
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b(\u;gc(l  for  (iiKirtcr.  With  this  defeat  at  St. 
Eustaclie,  tlu'  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  was 
praeticalh'  at  an  end. 

Meanwliile,  in  I  pptT  Canada,  the  crisis  had 
also  l)e(Mi   reached. 

Early  in  the  \ear,  Mackenzie  and  Pa])ineau 
had  had  some  c()rres])ondence,  and  all  that 
suninier,  in  ditTerent  jiarts  of  the  upper  ])rovince, 
groups  of  Reformers  had  been  secretly  drilling. 

They  were  now  ready  to  take  up  arms  if 
onl>-  they  could  ^vi  them.  Mackenzie  knew 
that  four  thousand  muskets  were  l>ing  in  the 
("it\-  Hall  at  Toronto,  s(j  when  the  governor,  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  sent  all  the  rei;iilar  trooj)S 
to  Lower  Canada,  he  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  seize  these,  and  take  the  go\-ernor 
prisoner. 

Secret  warning;  had  been  sent  to  those  in 
SNinpaihy  to  slather  on  December  7th,  at 
Montg()mer\ 's  Ta\ern,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Toronto;  but  fearing  the  governor  had  re- 
ceived some  hint  of  their  plans,  one  oi  the 
leaders  altered  this  date  to  December  4th. 
Man\'  did  not  get  word  of  the  change  in  time, 
and  on  the  4th  so  few  had  arrixed  that  they 
were  easih  oxercome.  By  the  time  the  rest 
had  arrived,  Colonel  Fitzgibbon,  the  hero  of 
Heaxer    Dams,    w.is   at    tlu'    head    of   a    bod\-    of 
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the\'  too  were  put  to  flight. 
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Though  a  thousand   pounds   was  oftcred   for 
the    capture  of   Mackin/ic,    lie    escaped,   nexcr- 


thek'ss,    to    the   Stati 


'I'heri'   he   at    hrst    met 


with  so  much  sxnipathy  tlut,  ck-termininu;  to 
continue  to  plot  for  the  independence  ot  Canada, 
he  made  pid)lic  offers  of  mom  y  and  land  to  any 
who  would  aid  him  in  this  attempt.  With  the 
Canadian  and  American  followc-rs  he  thus 
tiathered  toi^ether  he  took  possession  ot  Xavy 
Island,  a  little  island  in  the  Xiai;ara  River, 
planning  to  make  his  attacks  on   Canada  iro 
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teamer,  the  "  Car(jline 


was  used  by  the  "jiatriots"  to  carry  food  and 
stores  from  the  American  side.  This  little 
steamer,  whilst  moored  to  the  American  shore 
under  the  very  guns  of  the  fort,  was  cut  adrilt 
and  set  on  fire  by  some  loyal  Canadians  under 
(^)lonel  MacNab.  it  was  then  sent  over  the 
Falls. 

Soon  after,  Mackenzie  and  his  followers 
gave  up  their  attempt  and  withdrew  from  the 
island. 


Pearly 


in    1838,    two    of 


th( 


leaders    ui 


th( 


l^pper  Canadian  rebellion  were  hanged  in  Tor- 
onto; others  were  transported  for  lite;  and  the 
rebellion  seemed  at  an  end. 

In  Lower  Canada,  too,  the  countr>- ai)i)eared 
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the  \()lunteer  corps  to  go  to  thcir  homes.      But 
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iiolhiiit;  was  don,-  with  the  ijrisoiu-rs  that  filled 
the  jails  till  tlu'  arrival  in  Ma>-  oi  the  new 
goveriior-iii-neral,  Lord   Durham. 

I'eelinK  was  so  hitter  in  the  province  that 
Lord  Durham  knew  it  woidd  he  impossihle  to 
convict  even  the  most  .unilty  of  these,  if  they 
were  tried  hy  a  jury.  So  when  eight  of  them, 
including  Dr.  Wolfred  Xelson,  had  themselves 
I)leaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  high  treason, 
Durham  hanished  them  to  Bermuda  for  life, 
and  pardoned  all  the  less  guilty  ones. 

Though  his  act  erred  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
Durham  had,  of  course,  no  tight  to  punish  any- 
one without  a  trial,  and  his  enenn'es  in  England 
forced  the  Home  government  to  disalhnv  his 
act. 

He  had  just  hegun  to  see  the  country  growing 
peaceful  as  it  seemed  to  him  under  his  rule, 
and  it  was  a  hitter  hlow  to  him  to  get  word  from 
England  that  what  he  had  done  had  hecn 
disapproved  of  and  disallowed.  He  at  once 
threw  up  his  governorship  and  returned  to 
England,  where  two  years  later  he  died. 

But  Lower  Canada  was  not  as  cpiiet  as  on 
the  surface  it  seemed.  All  summer  long  the 
leaders — who  for  the  most  part  were  safe  in  the 
States  had  heen  plotting  a  fresh  rising.  Agents 
had  heen  secretly  going  up  and  down  the 
i-: -..••,  lijv  v-  ioiiiiiiii;  iiic  [KoiHi-  iiiio  sc'crci  sociclics 
"Chasseurs"  they  were  called.      In  the  States, 
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their  sympathizers  also  formed  socii-ties  with 
ihe  corresiKjiidiii^  name  ol  "Hunters'  I.o(lt;es" 
and  no  sooner  had  Lord  Durham  U'tt,  tiian 
raids  were  made  in  different  parts  of  r[)per  and 
Lower  Canada.  Sir  John  (\)ll)orne,  however, 
acted  with  promptitude,  and  with  the  help  r;f 
the  re^uhirs  and 
the  loyal  volun- 
teers these  were 
successfully  put 
down. 

As  the  govern- 
ment's mild  treat- 
ment of  the  rebels 
after  the  first 
rebellion  had  led 
onl>-  to  greater 
disloyalty,  it  was 
n(jw  felt  that  a 
different  course 
must     be     taken.  Lord  d.r.iam. 

Therefore,  after  trial  by  court-martial,  twelve  of 
those  who  had  been  leaders  in  both  the  first  and 
the  second  rebellion  were  executed,  whilst  many 
others  were  transported  to  Australia. 

During  his  short  six  months  in  Canada,  Lord 
Durham  had  tried  carefully  to  lind  out  the  real 
causes  for  so  much  discontent  in  the  different 
provinces.  On  his  return  to  Lngland,  he  gave 
the    government    there    an    extremely    valuable 
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report  of  the  coiulitioii  of  affairs  in  Caiiatla,  with 
suKKt'stions  for  im[)r<)vin^'  thoso  conditions. 
Anion^^st  otluT  thinj^s,  hv  rt'coninuMidccl  that 
the  two  provinces,  Ipper  and  Lower  Canada, 
should  be  made  into  one,  with  one  parliament  for 
both,  and  that  at  hist  Responsibh-  Covenunent 
should  be  granted  it.  These  suuKestions  were, 
as  you  will  see,  eventually  carried  out  and  to-day 
Canadians,  and  others  too,  gladly  do  justice  to 
Lord  Durham's  memory,  as  he  declared  they 
some  day  would. 


CHAPTKR   VIH 
FROM   UNION    TO   CONFEDERATION 
LORD    SVORNHAM    AND    LORD    \^^•l^ 

Lord  Durham's  rei)ort  caused  nuuh  dis- 
cussion in  the  British  Parliament,  and  at  hist  it 
was  ck'cidcd  to  foHow  his  advice  and  unite  the 
two  provinces.  But  first,  Britain  wanted  to  get 
the  two  ('anadas  to  agree  to  this  and  (  harles 
Poulett  Thompson  was  sent  out  to  i)ut  the 
(juestion  before  them. 

His  task  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  for 
the  thought  of  union  was  much  disliked  by 
many,  especially  by  the  Family  C\)mpact  in 
Ipper  C^anada,  who  foresaw  that  they  would 
lose  their  power,  and  b>  the  French  party  in 
Lower  (^anada,  who  feared  that  they  would  then 
soon  be  outnumbered  by  the  Fnglish. 

But  Thompson  managed  matters  so  skilfully 
that  at  last  consent  was  wrung  from  the  bodies 
representing  the  two  provinces,  and  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed,  going  into  force  in  C^mada  in 
February,  184L  ^^  ^      ^^  ^^^^^ 

Instead  of  the  two  paniamc -.its  tnerc  nao 
been  since  1791,  there  was  now  to  be  but  one, 
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With  one  KOMiiior  as  well,  and  tlic  advisers  of 
(he  iioxrnior  were  no  longer  to  I)c  .i|)|)oint('d  l)y 
him  tor  life,  but  chosen  by  I  lie  pec^ple,  who 
coiiUI  i)iil  them  out  if  they  did  not  d(j  what  the 
people  wanted.  The  Assend)ly,  too.  was  to 
have  ehai-Re  of  all  money  matters.      So  most  of 

the  things  the  Ref(;nners 
had  wanted  wiri'  now 
granted. 

Thompson  had  shown 
so  much  tact  and  ,^o(k1 
sense,  and  was  so  well  liked 
by  the  people  at  lar^^e,  that 
he  was  made  the  first  j^ov- 
ernor  of  the  "  Province  of 
C\inada,"  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Sydenham  of  Kent 
CiiAKiKs  I'oi  i.kttThi>.mi'son,  and  Toronto. 

Lord  Svdkmiam.  ^ 

But  he  was  not  tc  be 
governor  long.  After  holding  hi.s  first  parliament 
at  Kingston  in  June,  and  working  extremely  hard 
all  summer,  he  was  injured  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  September,  and  died  two  weeks  later, 
living  just  long  enough  to  learn  ihat  he  had 
been  awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

Feeling  was  still  so  bitter  between  the 
different  parties  in  the  cou:itr\-  that  the  duties 
of  a  governor  were  no  easy  task.  The  next  one, 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  tried  to  work  with  the  more 
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nindcratr    inrn    ..I    Lolh    inirlii-s,    l.iit    <.t    o.iirso 
(hat    (lid    not     please    those    uho    hehl    extreme 
views.      Alter  two  years,  he  too  diid  in  Canada, 
and  lor  a  brief  space  Sir  Charles  Metealf-  was 
governor.      Finding  in   his   K..eriitive,   men  who 
had    so    reeently    Invn    in    sympathy    with    the 
rebels,    Metcalfe    insisted    on    maUinK    ar')oinl- 
nients  without  asking  the  advice  of  his  Counnl. 
As  this  was  contrary   to  ihe  principles  of  that   . 
Responsible    Government     the    people    had     so 
lonii    struggled    to   obtain,    Metcalfe    was    most 
unpopular    with    the    Reform    party,    and    they 
were  ^lad  whe.i  ill-health  drove  him  to  resign. 
Then,   after  the   Karl  of  Cathcart  had  held 
rule   for   a   few    months,   came   a   son-in-law   of 
Lord  Durham,  the  Earl  of  Elgin.     We  remember 
him   particularly   because,   to  his  cc^st,   he  sup- 
ported   the    principle    ot     Responsible    Covern- 
ment    so    fully    that    it    has    never    since    been 
cjucstioned  in  Canada. 

He  had  come  at  a  difficult  time.  Trade  was 
bad  everywhere,  and  there  was  much  discontent 
and  unrest.  To  add  to  this,  famine  and  sick- 
ness had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  and  so  many 
thousands  of  sick  and  starving  Irish  poured  into 
C^anada  that  it  took  all  the  best  efforts  of  the 
IH-ople  to  care  for  these  poor  folk,  and  to  stop  the 
spnnul  of  the  i)lague  they  brought  with  them. 

In     1849    -rame    a    very    siorniy    session    of 
Parliament  (then  meeting  in  Montreal)  when  a 
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bill  called  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  was  finally 
pass<-(I  l.y  the  two  Houses,  and  needed  only  Lord 
Llgin  s  si^Miature  to  become  law. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Union,  money  had 
been  pa.d  to  those  in  the  Upper  Province  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Rebellion, 

and    it    was    under- 
stood that  the  same 
was  to  be  done  for 
those  who  had  suf- 
fered  in   the  Lower 
Province.     This  bill 
of  1849  was  for  this 
purpose.      But   -is 
Durham     had     pc^r- 
doned  all  except  the 
few    who    had    con- 
fessed their  guilt  and 
those  who  had  been 
sentintoexile,  in  the 

Lord  Elgin.  ^  r  ^i       ■ 

eyes  of  the  law  none 
except  these  could  be  considered  rebels.  The 
old  lo>al  party,  therefore,  feeling  sure  many 
would  be  i>aid  who  had  once  sympathized  with 
the  rebels,  were  deeply  resentful  and  implored 
Lord  l<:igin  not  to  sign  the  bill. 

Whatever  were  his  own  views,  Lord  Elgin-  a 
true  disciple  of  Lord  Durham-was  determined 
to    do    what     the     majority    evidently    desired 

\\  IiatCV'T      im^/hiof     oti^-ii.>.     "... 
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Honu'  ('.overnniciit,  "may  probably  be  repaired, 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  ;;/(•,"  and  on  April  25th  he  ^ave  his  assent  to 
the  bill. 

The  news  flew  like  wildfire  thnyUgh  the  city, 
and  when  shortl>-  afterwards  L(^rd  K<^^in  was 
leaving  Parliament  House,  he  was  greeted  with 
groans  and  hisses  and  pelted  with  eggs  and 
stones.  That  same  night  an  angry  mob  gathered 
on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  after  listening  to 
speeches  that  still  further  excited  them,  marched 
to  the  Parliament  Buildings — situated  on  the 
present  St.  Lawrence  Boulevard — drove  out  the 
members  [)resent,  wrecked  the  building,  and 
then  either  by  accident  or  design  set  fire  to  it. 

The  military  were  called  out,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  save  either  the  valuable  library  or  the 
l)ublic  records.  A  costly  picture  of  Queen 
X'ictoria  was  alone  saved.  Not  satisfied  with 
destroying  the  P'arliament  Buildings,  the  mob 
now^  wrecked  the  dwelling-places  of  the  two 
moderate  Reformers,  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine, 
who  were  the  leaders  of  Parliament  at  that  time. 

Two  days  later,  when  driving  from  his  resi- 
dence at  Moncklands,  to  the  Chateau  de  Rame- 
zay  (then  the  Government  House)  to  receive  an 
address  from  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
outrageous  treatment  he  had  received,  the 
governor  was  again  the  subject  of  so  violent  an 
attack  Lhat  the  Riot  Act  had  lo  be  read. 
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Lord  Kl^rin  behaved  extremely  well  all  this 
time,  and  when  news  got  abnmd  of  the  in- 
dignities he  had  had  to  suffer,  all  parts  ui  the 
country  sent  loyal  addresses  to  him,  and  later, 
ap|)roval  of  his  eonduet  ranie  out  from  the 
Home  C.overnment.  The  struggle  for  Respon- 
sd)le  (Government  had  been  hnally  won. 


The  Dominion  Parliamknt  Bi  ildincis,  Ottawa. 

Needless  to  say,  after  such  acts  Montreal 
was  no  longer  allowed  the  honour  of  being  the 
capital;  and  for  a  number  of  years  Parliament 
sat  alternately  at  Toronto  and  Quebec. 

As  this  constant  changing  !)roved  \-ery  un- 
satisfactory, and  there  was  mueh  jealous  rivalry 
between  several  cities.  Queen  \icloria  was  asked 
*-'nc»ice   of    a    capital.      She   chose    a 
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little  lumbering  village  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
chansins  its  name  of  "Bytovvn"  to  the  honoured 
one  it  bears  to-(la>-,  of  the  C'ity  of  Ottawa. 
There  in  1S()0  the  eorner-stone  was  laid  of 
the  present  beautiful  I'arlianient  Buildint^s;  six 
\ears  later  these  were  ready  for  the  sessions  of 
the  House. 

TWO    (iRFAT    LEADERS,    HOWE    AND    WILMOT 

Thoujih  they  were  never  willin^^  to  go  to  the 
length  of  rebellion,  the  people  of  the  Maritime 
Province,  too,  had  had  a  long  struggle  for  Respon- 
sible ('.overnment,  and  in  both  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  a  great  leader  appeared.  These 
men — Joseph  Howe  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Lemuel 
Allan  Wilmot  in  New  Brunswick — had  again 
and  again  to  oppose  the  power  of  the  Family 
Compact  in  their  provinces,  and  to  resist  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  their  governors. 

Howe,  whose  father  was  King's  Printer,  and 
of  United  Empire  Loyalist  stock,  had  entered  a 
printing-office  at  the  age  of  tliirteen,  and  had 
done  so  well  that  at  twenty-four  he  was  owner 
and  editor  of  the  "Nova  Scotian."  In  the 
columns  of  this  paper  he  exposed  the  misdeeds 
of  the  Compact  with  such  vigor  and  brilliance 
that  everyone  began  to  realize  a  new  force  had 
sprung  up  in  the  country. 

As  article  after  article  appeared,  the  friends 
of  the  governmenL  becaiiie  ciuageu,  anci   nowe 
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was  sued  for  lihcl.  AIlhouKh  he  had  had  no 
training  in  the  hiw,  he  pled  his  own  case  for  six 
hours  so  ehxiuently  and  with  such  power  that 
at     the    end,    the    jurx'    ^ave    the    verdict    "not 

Ruilty,"  and   Howe  was 
carried  home  in  triumph 
b\'    the    friends    of    Re- 
form,   whose    leader    he 
now  became     This  great 
speech — the  first  of  his  of 
which  we  have   any  re- 
cord— brought     him    at 
one  bound  to  the  front 
rank  of  public  life.      He 
was  elected   to   the   As- 
sembly, where  he  made 
many    speeches    against 
the    government's   misrule,    one   famous   speech 
lasting  for  eight  hours. 

But  not  until  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  hero  of 
Stoney  CVeek,  became  governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
— aftvr  having  filled  that  office  both  in  New 
Brunswick  and  in  Newfoundland— was  the  prin- 
ciple of  ResponsibleCovernment  fully  carried  out. 
W'ilniot,  New  Brunswick's  leader,  was,  like 
Howe,  '»!  1  niled  Kmpire  Loyalist  descent,  and 
also,  like  !  lowe,  an  orator. 

Though  strife  was  ni'ver  as  bitter  in  New 
Brunswick  as  in  the  other  provinces,  Wilmot 
made  many  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  Hoor  of 
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the  House  in  favour  of  freer  and  better  govern- 
ment, especially  demanding  that  the  Executive 
should  not  meet  behind  closed  doors,  and  that 
they  should  be  made  to  account  for  what  they 
did  with  the  lands  in  New  Brunswick  that 
belonged  to  the  Crown. 

In  time,  the  Reform  party  was  victorious,  and 
Wilmot  was  able  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  other  important 
questions.  In  pleading  for  free  schools  he  said: 
'  It  is  unpardonable  that  any  child  should  grow 
up  in  our  country  without  at  least  a  common 
school  education,"  and  soon  New  Brunsv.  ick  took 
his  point  of  view  and  established  free  schools 
throughout  the  province. 

L  a  t  e  r,  \v  h  e  n  all  the 
provinces  joined  together, 
Wilmot  was  made  the  first 
Lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province  he  had  done  so 
much  to  benefit. 

CONFEDERATION 

When  tile  Union  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
had  been  formed,  each  prov- 
ince by  the  terms  of  the  At^t  sent  the  same 
number  of  niendjcTs  to  parliament,  though  L(nver 
C  anada  then  had  the  larger  population.  As  timr 
went.  Upper  Canada  grew  so  rapidly  that 
17 
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soon    its    population    outnunilxTcd    that    of    the 
Lower   prosinci". 

Then  (n'or^t^c  Brown — Ukr  Mackenzie,  a 
Scotsman  and  a  journalist  hctian  to  dcniand 
that  the  niunher  of  niend)ers  sent  Xo  parliament 
should  depend  )n  the  size  of  the  population, 
consequently,  that  IJpjx'r  (^anada  should  now 
send  more  men  to  parliament  thaii  Lower 
Canada.  And  the  cry  "representation  by  popu- 
lation," or  more  popularly  "rep.  by  pop.,"  be- 
came the  watchword  of  the  Reformers  in  L'pper 
Canada. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  I'nion,  it  had  been 
customary  to  have  one  English-speaking  and 
one  French-si)eaking  leader  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  >'ou  re- 
member, had  been  leaders  when  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill  had  been  passed.  Now,  John  A. 
IMacdonald  and  Ceorges  Etienne  Cartier  were 
the  leaders,  and  they  opposed  Brown  and  the 
extreme  Reformers  on  this  question.  Indeed, 
the  two  parties  thought  differently  on  very 
many  questions,  for  Brown's  followers  were 
largely  English-speaking  Protestants,  whereas 
many  of  those  following  the  two  others  were 
French  Roman  Catholics.  Vet  the  two  sides 
were  so  eveid>  matched  that  neither  one  could 
force  the  other  to  give  in,  and  soon  the  business 
of  the  government  came  to  a  standstill.  What 
is   called   a   "deadlock"    had  resulted,   and    the 
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al)k'sl  miiuls  rcalizod  that  sonic  lu-w  lorm  of 
jiovernniont  must  l)c  adopted,  for  the  Union 
was  proving  unworkable. 

Long  before  this,  the  advantages  of  C'on- 
fedi'ration  bad  l)een  diseu'  >e(l  by  Lord  Durham 
and  by  others.  Now  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  Confederation  might 
soke  th<>  difficulty. 

At  this  time,  as  it  hapf)ened,  thi  three 
Maritime  |)rovinces  were  talking  of  torming  a 
Lnion,  and  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  wa:-  to  be 
held  at  Charlottetown  in  September  of  this 
very  year,  18G4. 

The  Canadian  statesmen  asked  if  they  might 
attend  this  meeting,  and  when  their  recjucst 
was  granted,  eight  of  them,  including  Brown, 
Macdonald  and  Cartier,  went  to  Charlottetown. 
There,  they  pointed  out  so  convincingly  the 
advantagi  that  would  accrue  to  all  the  pro\in- 
ces  from  tnis  larger  Union  that  the  idea  met  with 
favour,  and  a  month  later,  thirty-three  delegates, 
representing  the  five  provinces,  and  Newfound- 
land as  well,  met  at  Quebec  for  further  discussion. 

The  Quebec  meeting  we  now  regard  as  per- 
haps the  most  notable  gathering  in  Canadian 
history,  for  there  Canada  as  a  nation  was  born. 
Of  the  men  who  attended  it  —  "Fathers  of 
Confederation"  we  now  call  them  —  many  were 
flcctincd  to  !)hi\'  a  iK^table  nart  in  buildiiiir  ud 
the  young  nation. 
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Representing  Lower  Canada  was  the  Premier, 
Tache,  a  1()>  al  French-Canadian  who  had  fought 
in  1812,  and  who  had  proudly  {h'(  hired :  "If 
ever  Canada  ceases  to  l)e  a  British  possession, 
the  last  shot  hred  for  Britain  on  the  (\)ntinent 
will  be  fired  by  a  F"rencli-Canadian." 

Also  representing^  French  Canada  was  Cartier, 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  <>arly  exph^rer  ot 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  who.  thou  di  he  had  been 
with  Nelson  at  St.  Denis  in  1837,  was  now  a  loyal 
"British  subject,  speaking  French,"  as  he  said. 
To  speak  for  the  Knglish  Prot.stants  of  the  Kast- 
ern  Townships  was  A.  T.  C.alt,  ch(^sen  specially 
because  of  his  ^reat  skill  in  financial  matters. 

From  the  Upper  province  came  with  others 
the  fiery  and  unflinching  Ceorge  Brown,  who  now 
sank  his  party  feeling  to  join  with  his  opponents 
for  the  common  good. 

Nova  Scotia's  leading  representative  was 
Dr.  Charles  Tupper,  Howe's  great  antagonist, 
now  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Baronet,  and  the  only 
"Father  of  Confederation"  alive  to-day.  From 
New  Brunswick  came  the  leader  of  the  Reform 
party,  Leonard  TiUcy  and  others;  whilst  Prince 
Fldward  Island  and  Newfoundland  were  repre- 
sented by  their  premiers. 

But  the  central  figure  of  them  all  was  the 

great      V.W;:-t-I    V  dLJ  V  -v.      ll^fViv:,      j-,-:i:i      ;i.       !-::i---r ••••, 

probably  the  ablest,  wittiest,  most  tactful  and 
most  popular  leader  Canada  has  ever  had. 
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After  oiK^hteon  days'  disrussion  hcliirul  cIoM-d 
doors,  the  coiifcrciicc  decided  in  favour  ol  (On- 
lederatioM,  and   the  (kle.uates  rc-turned   to  their 

lioiiies  to  put  Jie 
I'lar  before  tlnir 
respect i\-ei;<)\ci  n- 
nieiit^^. 

T  h  ()  u  .u  h  a  c- 
t'ei  .ted  at  once  hy 
the  Canadas,  the 
project  was  not  at 
first  so  popular 
with  the  othir 
provinces:  Prince 
Edward  Island 
and  Newfound- 
land refused  to 
have  anythin^r  to 
d  o  w  i  t  h  t  h  e 
scheme,     and      it 

Tmk  Ru.ut  Hon.  S,k  John  A.  Macdonakd.       ^..^g  ^y,„^,  ^-^^^^  ^^^_ 

lore  the  other  two  provinces  consented.  But 
various  incidents  caused  the  idea  to  j^row  in 
lavour.  The  civil  war  then  raging  in  the  United 
States  threatened  at  one  time  to  drag  Canada 
into  war  too.  Should  that  hai)i)en,  the  vaku 
of  having  one  strong  central  governn\ent  for 
all  the  provinces  was  clear  to  everxhoflv.  Th^ 
Fenian  Raids,  too,  that  o(  currcfj  at  this  time, 
led     the    provinces    to    desire    a    closer    union. 
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Lawk'ss  Irishimii  living  iti  tlu>  Initcd  Stales, 
and  callin;;  llu-insclvt  >  Fmians.  lu.ulc  raids  upon 
dilTcrt'iil  parts  of  our  country  out  ot  hatred  tor 
Kn^land  doin^  injury  to  life  and  property  antl 
causing  much  alarm. 

When, therefore, it  was  fountl  that  tlie  Mother- 
eountryslronglyapproved  of  the  proposed  sehenie, 
the  provinees  of  (\uiada,  New  lirunswiek  and 
Nova  Scotia-  in  spite  of  stronii  ol)jection  (jn  the 
l)artof  many  in  the  hist  named  province— agreed 
to  unite,  and  by  the  Act  known  as  the  "British 
North  America  Act,"  the  present  constitution  of 
this  country  came  into  beings  taking  effect  the 
tirst  day  of  July,  1S07.  July  the  lirM  has  ever 
since  been  called  Dominion  Day, and  is  celebrated 
as  the  birthday  of  the  Dominioh  of  Canada. 

Provision  was  made  by  the  Act  lor  the 
entrance  into  the  Confederation  of  other  i)rov- 
inces  whenever  they  might  so  desire,  and  also  for 
the  division  of  the  "I'rovmce  of  Canada"  into 
the  two  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  chief  feature  of  Confederation  is  that 
whilst  each  province  has  il.^  own  parliament  to 
deal  with  matters  of  interest  to  that  province 
alone,  there  is  one  central  parliament  (a  c  Ottawa) 
to  which  each  province  sends  members,  and 
which  deals  with  all  matters  of  common  interest. 

L..1     AT U    K,w-ot-.-.j»    fill.   Tircf  rr<^\7f'rnnr-<>T>n- 
OI  vi      i«  i  W-il"-  r«.      i-TV  -.^ti!::-.      •-- r. ;--- 

oral  of  the  Dominion  and  John  A.  Macdonald, 
who    had    been    the    master-spirit    throughout, 
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Ixc.imc      (he      lirsl     piciiiicr     (as     the    chief 
lli«'    lixcciilivc   has  ex, I-  sin,,    Im-cm   caHcd)   and 
was  knij-htcd  \>\    On. en   Xictoria  for  his  part  in 
brin^inK  alx.nt    (he-  Confederation.      He  siiewed 
ijreal   tart   in   the  choice  of  his  Kxecutive— now 
caUed  either  "Cabinet"  or  "Ministry"— declar- 
ni.u  that  as  the  union  had  been  the  work  of  one 
party  as  n)iich  as  the  other,  both  parties  shouhl 
now   have  an  ecpial  share  in   tryin^^   to  carry  it 
out.      And  so  in  that  first  Kovernnient  there  were 
as  many  RefornuTs  as  there  were  Conservatives. 
The    rejoicing    throu^^hout     the    country    at 
large  at  this  great  step   tcnvard   nationhood   was 
somewhat     marred    by    Nova    Scotia's    dissatis- 
faction.     That  province,  led  bv  Howe,  the  great 
Reform   leader,    tried    to    break   away    from    the 
Union.     This  IJritain  would  not  ,)ermit,  and  as 
the  province   was   intensely  loyal   to    Britain,   it 
yielded,  though  unwillingly,  t.;  her  wishes.    Time 
has  abundantly  proved  the  wisdom  of  that  step 
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PROGRESS 


When  we  look  back  from  Confederation  to 
the  early  days  of  the  Briti^  n  Conquest,  what 
chanj^es  and  what  progress  do  we  note! 

Ontario,  then  a  wilderness,  had  now  become 
a  province  with  a  population  greater  by  300,000 
than  that  of  the  old  province  of  Quebec,  and  the 
population  of  the  whole  country  had  grown  from 
75,000  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions. 

In  the  passing  of  the  years,  sparse  settle- 
ments had  become  dotted  with  villages,  villages 
had  grown  into  towns;  towns,  into  cities. 

In  the  old  French  days,  settlements  had 
been  almost  entirely  along  the  river-banks,  and 
the  rivers  had  been  the  only  roads.  Now 
settlements  had  spread  back  into  the  country; 
the  bridle-paths  of  the  early  colonists  in  the 
backwoods  had  giver,  place  at  first  to  "cordu- 
roy" roads — roads  made  by  logs  laid  close  to- 
gether— and  these  in  turn  to  well-built,  drained 
highways. 

been    supreme,  had    been    superseded    by     the 
bateau,     and     it     again     by     the     steamboat. 
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The  first  steamboat,  the  littlr  "AccoinnuKla- 
tion,"  was  built  in  1809  and  plied  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  Later  a^ain  came  the 
ocean  steamship,  and  the  "Royal  William," 
launched  in  1831,  was  the  firsl  vessel  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  under  its  own  stiam. 

(Jik'bec  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  ^rcat 
ship-buildinti  trade,  as  did  also  several  of  the 
ports   in    the    Maritime    Provinces.      This    trade 
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continued  until  wooden  shii)s  were  displaced  by 
those  of  steel. 

The  steamboat  ^ave  rise  to  another  step 
forward—the  cuttini^  of  canals.  It  had  been 
possible  to  dras  the  bateau  of  Simcoe's  day  over 
the  various  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  not 
so  the  steamboat.  Hence  the  building  of 
canals,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Lachine  Canal, 
completed  in  18'M,  and  followed  later  by  the 
VVelland,  the  Rideau  and  others. 

()l  even  greater  value  to  the  growfh  of  the 
country  was  the  beginnii.g  of  railways  in  1886. 
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In  that  year,  a  littk'  lino— the  first  in  British 
North  Atneriea  -was  laid  between  Laprairie  (near 
Montreal)  and  the  town  of  St.  John's,  a  few 
miles  farther  off.  Other  lines  followed,  and  by  the 
year  of  (\)nfederation  there  were  3, ()()()  miles  of 
railway  in  Canada  and  plans  for  the  building  of 
a  line  between  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Quebec  were  in  progress. 

Railways   soon    led    to   the   need    for   strong 
bridges,    and    in     18G0    the     Victoria     Bridge, 


Victoria  Rripck.   Montrkai.  in  ISfiO. 

crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  was 
ojK'ned  by  the  late  King  Kdward  \'II,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  age. 

Progress  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  so 
rapid  and  startling  that  men  had  not  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  steamboat  and  the  railway 
train,  when  there  came  the  almost  greater 
marvels  of  the  telegraph  and  the  cable. 

By  bS()7  ever>-  province  had  its  own  tele- 
graph-line, and  the  Atlantic  cable  was  bringing 
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the   Dominion   into  close-  and   imniediato  touch 
with  the  Old  (\)iintr\. 

With  ihc>  .urcatc-  case  and  speed  of  com- 
munication, mails  had  become  more  frequent, 
and  regular  and  the  cost  of  postage  much  less,' 
so  that  with  the  growth  of  newspapers,  settlers 
were  now  able  to  learn  son  thing  of  what  was 
going  on  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  Conquest,  the 
first  English  college,  King's,  had  been  founded 
at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  college  was 
followed  shortly  by  Pictou  Academy,  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick  at  Fredericton,  McGill 
University  at  Montreal,  Dalhousie  at  Halifax, 
Toronto  University,  and  other  institutions  for 
higher  edueation 

But  up  to  the  Union  of  1841,  very  little  had 
been    done    for    the    general    education    of    the 
children  in  the  country  districts.     The  country 
schools   were,    for   the   most   part,    few  and   far 
between,    bare    and    cheerless,    badly    managed 
and    badly    taught.      Hut    not    long    after    the 
Union  a  change  took  place.     Taxes  were  levied 
for   elementa-y   education;    training-schools   for 
teachers     were     op.Mied;     inspectors     were    sent 
around  to  report  on  the  condiiion  of  each  school, 
and   soon   great   improvement    vas   noted.      The 
great    strides    made    i,i     the    .    .on\    system    in 
L  ppcr  Camuhi  and  in  Nova  S,(,tia  were  largely 
^\m'   to   the  efforts  of   Ugerton    Rverson   in   the 
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province  of  Uppir  Canada,  and  of  Joseph 
Howe,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick 
soon  followed  in  their  footsteps. 

As  the  whole  future  of  a  nation  depends 
largely  on  the  tone  and  quality  of  its  common 
schools,  perhaps  there  could  be  no  greater  sign 
of  progress  than  this  improvement  in  these 
schools. 


(HAITI   M   X 

EXTENDING   T.!E   DOMINION 

THE  RED  KI\ER  REIJEI.LION  AND  A  NKW  PROVINXE 

Up  to  this  ,inic,  al  th  it  vast  territory 
lying  hetwc-n  the  (;reat  Lak.  s  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ho  Reu  Rver  Setticnurit,  Prince 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-West  Territory) 
had  been  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
(^onipany.  For  after  Lord  Selkirk's  death,  even 
the  Red  River  district  passed  again  into  their 
hands. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  the  other  states- 
men at  Ottawa  thought  half  a  continent  much 
too  big  a  territory  to  be  left  in  the  haiads  of  a 
trading  company,  no  ma'ter  how  great  or  how 
honourable  that  company  might  be.  So  with 
wonderful  courage  they  determined  that  the 
young  Dominion  should  take  over  the  control 
of  this  great  region. 

After  many  discussions  between  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  and  the  British  and  Canadian 
(Knernments,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  in 
return  for  a  large  sum  of  mone\  the  (\)mpany 
should    give    up    their   right    of   control,    whilst 
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kcc-pin^^  all  their  old  tradinp-posts— with  a  piece 
of   ground    around    each     and   continuing    their 

^'''^The  vast  area  yiven  up  was.  with  the  exccp- 
ti(.n  of  the  Rvi\  River  Settlement,  inhabited 
oniv  by  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  and  I)v  the 
agents  of  the  Company.  But  Lord  Selkirk's  old 
settlement  had  by  this  time  a  population  of 
ihout  ten  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  French  "half-breeds"— as  the  descendants 
of     white     fathers     and     Indian     mothers    arc 

called. 

When    rumours    reached    these    people    that 

witnout  their  consent  having  been  asked,  they 
were  to  be  handed  over  to  a  new  government, 
they  were  both  angry  and  uneasy. 

Their  alarm  was  increased  when  a  party  of 
surveyors  sent  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
'  y  out  a  road,  began  to  measure  the  land  and 
drive  in   stakes.      Many  of   the   people  had   no 
very   clear   title   to   their  lands,   having  simply 
squatted  on  rhem  and  they  feared  they  might 
now    be    going    to    lose    them.     They    found    a 
leader   ia    Louis    Riel,    a   young   man   of   mixed 
French    Irish  and  Indian  blood,  who  had  been 
educated    in    the    Jesuit    College    at    Montreal, 
afterwards  studying  law  there.      Rie.  was  rest- 
less,   vain    and    ambitious,    and    being   a    fluent 
speaker,  he  had  gained  great  influence  over  the 
half-breeds. 
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The  .uovcriior  of  Fort  (iarry  was  lyin^^  sick 
at  the  tinu',  and  without  miirh  difficulty  the 
ion  was  seized,  together  with  all  the  Conipany's 
stores  there,  and  what  was  called  a  "Provisional 
C.overnnient"  was  set  up.  Riel  soon  became 
President  of  this,  and  a  Fenian  named  O'Dono- 
hue,    its   secretary,    whilst    the   nag   of   the    new 

government — with  its 
fleurs-de-lis  and  sham- 
rocks —  floated  over 
the  fort. 

It  was  now  late  in 
1869,  and  McDougall, 
the  governor  sent  by 
the  Dominion,  was  on 
his  way  from  Ottawa. 
As  there  was  then  no 
railway  to  the  West 
except  through  the 
United  States,  he  had 
to  pass  through  American  territory.  Wnen  he 
attemi)ted  to  cross  to  the  Canadian  side  south 
of  Fort  (^arry,  he  found  his  way  barred  by  Riel 
and  several  hundred  half-breeds  fully  armed, 
and  was  forced  to  retreat. 

A  few  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  now  tried  to 
make  a  stand  against  Riel,  but  their  leader, 
Dr.  Schultz,  and  a  number  of  others,  were 
seized  and  shut  up  in  F'ort  (iarr\'. 

Schultz,  however,  by  the  aid  of  a  knife  his 
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wile  ^riit  him  hitldcii  in  .i  pudding,  made  a 
ropi'  out  of  the  hulYalo  robrs  tliat  aad  served 
him    as    hrd    and    l)hiaki-l,    aiul    manaii,('d    to   cs- 

capr. 

He  at  oiuc  u.ithrrcd  toi;rlhcT  a  nuinbcr  of 
the  h)\al  part\  and  di'inaiidcd  tlic  rch-asc  ot 
thr  olhiT  capti\(^.  To  this  Rirl  \icl(U'd  at 
the  nionu'iit,  hut  he  made  such  clfor'.  to  re- 
capture Si-hult/  thai  the  latter  iUd  lo  Ontarici, 
theri'  to  seek  help  tor  his  t'l'llow-sufferers.  It  is 
interestini^  to  note  th.it  Schultz  lived  to  become 
Lieuteuant-j^overnor  of  the  province  from  vvhich 
In-  now  esiaped  with  so  much  difhcullN-. 

B\-  this  time,  the  Dominion  (.overnment 
had  sent,  with  others.  DoUcdd  Smitli  lafterwards 
Lord  Stralhcona)  to  tr\'  to  settle  matters.  Just 
when  tliesi-  efforts  seemed  to  be  meetin:«;  with 
suc'.H'SS,  a  dreadful  thin;j,  happi'ued.  Mid,  alter 
tl.','  merest  mockery  ol  a  trial,  deliberately 
condenmed  to  death  one  of  his  prisoners,  a 
youui;  man  nanu'd  Thomas  Scott,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  ihe  next  mornini;  (McU'ch  4th,  bS7()) 
Scott,  his  IkuuIs  tied  behind  him,  was  led 
outside  the  fort,  and  kneelins^  there  l)l!nd- 
folded  on  the  snow,  was  shot  l)y  a  party  of 
drunken  halt -breeds. 

At  tlu'  ni'ws  of  this  cruel  murder,  ,i  storn^.  of 
indignation  swept  ()\er  the  lv,-.L;lisii-speciking 
pe()])le  of  t'Ue  Dominion,  i'speci<il!\  in  Oiitario, 
to  which  [irovince  Scott  iiad  orii^iually  belony;ed, 
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aiul     llic\     (Uiuaiidcd     the    |)iiiii.>lmK'iit    ot     ilu- 
imirdcrcrs. 

As  Rid  loiiiKJ  man\  ^\  nipalhi/ri  s  ,1111011^  tlit- 
Frnich,  tliis  mi^lit  noi  have-  hccii  at  tciiiptcd, 
had  iiol  Hritaiii  IutscII  ordered  that  soldiers  l)e 
sent   lo  the  scene  of  the  troid)Ie.- 

All  .ihle  xoiuiK  oOicer,  ("oh)iieI  (hiter  \'is- 
coiint)    C.aniet     \\'ols(le\-,    happened    t(;    be    in 

Canachi  at  the  time 
and  he  was  at  once 
chosen  to  ccjniniand 
the  troops.  Musterin^i,^ 
about  twelve  hundred 
men,  the  majority  of 
th.em  \  olunti'i-rs,  and 
takiui;  cannon,  stores 
and  provisicnis,  with 
two  hundred  boats  for 
their  transport,  Wol- 
sek A-  set  out  in  May 
for  his  distant  .uoal. 

When  you  learn 
that  in  crossing  the 
mnumerabU'  hikes  and  streams  west  of  Lake 
Sujxrior,  no  less  than  forty-seven  portages  had 
to  be  made  and  this  with  big  guns  and  military 
stores  \()u  ma>-  imagine  something  of  the 
dilficidties  of  that  joiirne\ .  It  took  the  jiarty 
three  months  to  reach  their  destination,  and 
when    the\-  got  there,  about  the  end   of  August, 
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tin-  rebel  tlai;  had  ceased  to  tly.      Kiel  had   tied 
to  the  United  States,  and  all  was  (luiet  at  Fort 

Garry. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Red  River  district  had 
become  the  Province  of  Manitoba  with  a  gtAcrn- 
menl  of  its  own,  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  it  was  now  a  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Its  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr. 
Adams  Archibald,  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  council,  was  also  to  govern  all 
the  unorganized  portion  of  the  North-West. 

Manitoba  in  recent  years  has  greatly  in- 
creased its  size  and  at  the  same  time  changed 
from  an  inland  to  a  maritime  province,  by  push- 
ing its  north-eastern  boundary  right  up  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA 

For  years  after  Cook  and  X'ancouvcr,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  explored  its 
shores,  and  Mackenzie  had  crossed  the 
mountains  that  guard  its  eastern  entrance, 
British  Columbia  had  remained  practically 
unknown  except  to  the  daring  explorer,  or  the 
hardy  trader  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
whose  great  governor.  Sir  (ieorge  Simpson, 
had  establishi-d  i)osts  along  its  slopes. 

But  in  IS.K)  a  great  change  took  place.  In 
that  year  it  was  discovered  that  the  shining 
sands  of  its  rivers--the  Peace,  the  Fraser,  the 
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Tlioinpson      were    ri(  h    in    j^old,    aiui    uoM    ll  at 
could  l)c  ohtaiiu'd  with  coniijar.itiv  i-  ease. 

'Flu-  news  spread  likt-  wildlin-  owv  ;lic  world, 
and   men  of  .dl   ranks  and  classes,  and   from  all 
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corners  of  the  eartii,  came  llockin.u  to  the  Pacific 
I)rovince;  Texans,  Mexicans,  Si)aniards, 
(diinese,  Kn.Lilish,  Americans,  Australians  all 
canu'  pouriuii  in.  X'ictoria,  that  iiad  heen  hut  a 
h. unlet  clustc-riui^  around  a  trading-post,  s|)rani4 
in  a  tew  weeks  into  a  full-iirown  cit\-,  and   the 
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same  \v.i->  the  ca-f  w  itii  various  liltU'  MtlUimnls 
oil  I  lu-  iiiainlaii(l. 

riu-  luw-comcrs  were  tor  tin-  most  part  ;i 
wild,  reckless,  lawless  lot,  and  the  need  lor 
M)\\\v  form  of  >lroiiK  ^overniiuMil  was  soon 
realized.      In   1S5S,   iheri'forc,   British  C'(ilund)ia 


Sl.lK'K    MlNINli    NKAR    N'.M.K,    B.C. 

was  taken  from  the  control  of  the  Company,  and 
made  into  a  province,  and  a  tew  years  later 
X'ancouver  Island,  which  had  for  some  time 
l)een  a  separate  colony,  was  joined  to  it. 

During  those  years  when  the  ^old  fever  was 
at  its  heiiiht,  and  millions  (;f  dollars  in  gold 
were  heini^  taken  out  of  the  country,  the  popula- 
tion increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.      Many  of 
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tlu>  first-conuTs  were  not  very  desirable  mi- 
niigrants;  but  soon  a  steadier,  more  valuable 
class  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Rold-ciggers. 
and  settled  down  to  other  occupations. 

Though  at  that  time  no  one  had  any  real 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  province,  not  only  in  itf 
rich  mines,  but  in  its  magnificent  forests  and 
its  teeming  rivers,  yet  the  leading  men  began 
to  feel  that  the  young  province  had  a  tuture 
before  it,  and  as  a  help  toward  this,  confedera- 
tion with  the  Dominion  was  suggested. 

Delegates  were  sent  to  Ottawa  who  spoke  ot 
British   Columbia's  desire  to  enter   the   L  nion, 
but  said  she  would  do  so  only  on  condition  that 
a  railroad  should  be  built  almost  immediately 
between  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  the  Pacific. 
It  was  a  startling  suggestion,  and  many  at 
Ottawa  opposed  it,  considering  it  nothing  short 
of  madness  for  a  country  so  young  and  so  small 
in   population   to  dream  of  attempting   such   a 
gigantic  undertaking. 

^  But  the  ministry  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
was  daring  and  far-sighted.  The  pledge  was 
given,  and  in  1871  British  Columbia  too  entered 
the  Union.  The  Dominion  now  stretched  from 
Ocean  to  Ocean. 

OUR    ISLAND    PROVINCE 

^,^(1  now— if  we  except  Newfoundland,  which 
still  keeps  her  solitary  state-only  little  Prince 
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lulwaid  Island  called  l)\  tin-  I  ndiaiis  Alu-wi-it, 
"cr.idK'd  oil  [\\v  \\ci\is"  reiiiaiiifd  outside  the 
Union. 

I  he  Ishmd's  history  had  been  conipr.rat ixcly 
une\c-ntful,  hut  it  had  oiu-  Ki'i^'vance.  When 
Britain  took  possession,  she  had  divided  the 
ishind  into  l)h)eks  and  ,i;iven  these  to  (jfficers  or 
others  whose  serxiees  she  wished  to  reward. 
AIan\-  of  these  hindowners  li\ed  in  Kniiland 
("absentee  landlords"  they  were  called)  and 
knew  and  cared  ver\  little  about  the  progress  of 
the  Island.  Their  tenants,  though  they  might 
spend  their  lives  in  iniproxing  their  farms, 
could  not  own  them,  and  were  liable  to  be 
turned  out  if  at  any  time  they  were  unable  to 
pay  their  rent. 

When  the  Dominion  Government  agreed  to 
buy  out  these  absentee  landlords,  and  sell  the 
farms  on  reasonable  terms  to  the  j)eople  who  were 
working  them,  I'rince  Kdward  Island  decided  to 
enter  Confederation.  Thus,  in  1873,  the  Do- 
minion ol  Canada  ^-omprised  se\en  provinces. 

It  had  taken  wis(>  and  skilful  handling  to 
unite  all  these  proxinces.  each  with  its  different 
interests,  and  it  look  even  more  skilful  handling 
tor  a  while  to  keep  them  in  the  Inion,  for  there 
were  times  when  dissaiislied  provinces  threat- 
ened to  leave.  Happily,  wiser  counsels  always 
prevailed,  and  it  was  not  long  Ix-fore  all  the 
j)ro-.iiices  pM»ved  ilie  Liiilii  of  ijie  old  saying, 
"In  union  is  strength." 


CH AITKR  XT 
THE   ROYAL   NORTH  WEST    MOUNTED    POLICE 

Shortly  after  Manitoba  and  the  Xorth-Wcst 
Territories  had  become  parts  of  the  DonMnion 
of  Canada,  much  restlessness  was  noticed 
amongst  the  Indians  of  these  districts. 

The  Indians  had  long  held  in  reverence  the 
"Great  White  Mother,"  as  they  called  Queen 
Victoria,  and  her  red-coated  soldiers  had  long 
stood  in  their  eyes  for  fair  play  and  protection. 
But  they  found  it  hard  to  realize  that  (^inada 
was  practically  one  and  the  same  as  (^.reat 
Britain,  and  were  therefore  a  little  uneasy  at 
having  been  handed  over  to  Canada. 

They  were  still  further  unsettled  by  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  Sioux  —  a  rather 
fierce  tribe  of  American  Indians,  who  were 
always  taking  refuge  in  Canada  when  hard 
l)ressed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  States.  Nor 
were  the  Sioux  the  only  undesirable  people 
whose  visits  excited  them:  smugglers,  whiskey- 
sellers  and  horse-stealers  were  all  too  numerous 
along  the  whole  southern  boundary  line. 

For    all    these    reasons    the    government    at 
Ottawa  fell  ii  would  be  wi^e  lo  keeji  ^onu-  nuii 
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ill  the  W'rst  lo  |)a(r()l  llii-  bonlcr-liiU'  and  to  check 
disorder  anwvlun-.  riiiis  there  came  to  he 
formed  that  noted  body  we  call  the  Xorth-West 
Moimted  Police.  'i1ie\  are  not  soldiers,  though 
in  their  drill,  their  discipline  and   tluir  nniform 


Ft'OT  Paraiik,  Dkii.i.  Ordkr,  North-Wi:st  Mointkd  I'oi.rk. 

they  seem  very  like  soldiers,  in  the  history  of 
our  country  they  luive  i)lay(>(l  a  i)art  more 
valuable  perhaps  than  any  soldiers  amhl  have 
done. 

For  a  Ions  time  now  their  headquarters  have 
been  at  Retina,  but  th(Mr  work  takes  them  all 
over  the  West— from  Hudson  Bay  to  Alaska 
and  from  the  southern  boundary  line  to  the 
Arctic. 


ROYAL  XOUTH-WKST  MorXTKI)  PoLICK      'is:^ 
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Wlurcvcr  tiny  ;^()  tlu-y  rcprcsnit  to  the 
Indian  and  to  tin-  settler  tlie  stajiig,  tirni,  just, 
yi'l  kindh  ,  rule-  of  (".rc-at  Britain. 

Their  work  is  of  so  varied  a  character  that  it 
\v(juld  be  impossible  to  refer  to  it  all.  At  tirst 
their  special  duty  \Vc\s  to  see  thc^t  smug^lins 
was  stopped— especially  the  snui^^ling  of  whis- 
key and  its  sale  to  the  Indians.  And  in  this  they 
succeeded  wonderfully,  though  they  numbered 
at  first  only  three  hundred  men.  As  time  went 
on,  a  thousand  other  duties  were  added. 

Treaties  with  the  Indians  were  constantly 
being  made,  and  it  was  the  Mounted  Police 
who  acted  as  escorts  and  guides  whenever  such 
a  treaty  was  to  be  arranged.  The  Cana- 
dian government  honourably  considered  that  all 
the  land  had  first  belonged  to  the  Indians 
and  it  would  not  therefore  allow  an>  to  be 
settled  till  the   Indians  living  there    had    given 

consent. 

When  any  such  land  was  to  be  opened  up 
for  settlement,  a  big  piece,  called  a  reserve,  was 
first  set  apart  for  the  Indians.  This  reserve  no 
white  man  could  invade,  nor  could  any  Indian 
sell  it.  In  addition,  the  government  always 
agreed  to  establish  schools  on  each  reserve,  and 
to  give  every  Indian  regular  rations  of  food  and 
other  necessaries. 

When  such  a  treaty  had  been  signed,  it  was 
the  Mounted  Police  largely  who  saw  that  it  was 
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canit'd  out.  and  who  helped  (he  Indians  lo  nunc 
on  to  ilu'  reserxe  and  settU'  there. 

It  thus  hecanie  natural  tor  the  Indians  to 
turn  when  in  an\  Irouhh-  to  the  While  Mother's 
I'olici'.  and  oxer  and  o\-er  a.yain  the  rhi(>fs  bore 
witness    to    the    kindly    help    these    men    uave. 


Moi  Niii)  Poi.K  K    \Nii  Indians. 


Said  ("rowloot.  Chiel"  of  the  HIarkleet.  on  one 
oecasion,  "If  the  Police  had  not  come  to  the 
countrx  ,  where  would  we  be  all  now?  Bad  men 
and  whiskey  were  killint;  us  fast.  The  Police 
have   protected    us   as   the   feathers  of   the   bird 


fifi  ></./-(     .  ♦     I . 
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Button   Chief  said:   "Before  the  (ireat   Mother 
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sent  ihf  rolicc  lo  tliis  r<)imtr\.  in\  slfcp  was 
Ijiokcn.  Now  1  can  sleep  soiiiul  and  am  not 
atraul. 

When  the  threat  railwaN'  line  that  was  to 
join  l-.ast  an<l  West  was  l)e;^iin,  it  was  the 
Monnted  Police  who  maintained  law  <ind  order 
amongst  the  rouij,)!  na\vie>  doins^  the  work, 
checked  the  sale  of  whiske\  to  them,  and  pro- 
tected the-  Company's  ])ropert>-. 

It  was  the  Mounted  Police  who  put  an  end 
to  the  hal)it  some  of  the  American  ranchers  had 
of  brandinti  their  cattle  and  then  sending  them 
iicross  the  line  to  feed  on  the  rich  Canadian 
grass. 

Soon  these  red-coated  police — for  at  tirst 
they  wore  their  red-coats  every  day — became  a 
terror  to  all  the  evil-doers  in  the  West.  The 
cowbo\  s  and  thi'  Indians  on  the  plains,  the  rtnii^h 
miners  in  the  newly-opened  mines,  the  navvies 
on  the  rail\va\-  tracks,  the  whalers  away  up  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  all  stood  in  dread  of  them. 
And  the\-  were  i-cpialh'  a  source  of  comfort  to  the 
well-doinu. 

When  in  1895- 1S9G  Rold  was  discovered  in 
the  Yukon,  and  many  lawless  men  hurried  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  detachment  of 
Mounted  Police  was  sent  away  up  there  and 
pro\-ed   \-ery   helpful.      l'"or   a   loni.^    time    indeed 

their    long     dog-trains    were    eagerh'     awaited. 
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I'or  ill  the  ^'llk()n,  and  otlu-r  far-norlli  |)laccs, 
cl()i;s  had  to  bo  used  instead  of  the  ponies  of  the 
prairie. 

As  popiihitioii  i;re\v  and  little  eoninuinilies 
sprani;  up,  we  find  the  Mounted  Police  helping 
the  new  settlers  in  nian\-  \va\s.  and  teachini; 
the  foreigners  amongst  them  that  w  lu'rexcr  the 
British   flai;  flies,   there  law  and  order  rule. 

We  find  tlu-ni  xisiting  every  settler  in  turn, 
and  finding  out  if  he  has  an>-  ecimplaint  to  make. 
Sometimes  they  are  seeking  stray  animals; 
sometimes  examining  the  settlers'  herds  of 
cattle  and  his  horses  to  see  that  luj  disease  is 
spreading.  Sometimes  they  are  putting  out 
prairie  fires,  often  at  such  times  galloping  many 
miles  to  the  rescue  of  some  lonely  settler  and 
his  family  all  of  whom  might  otherwise  have 
perished. 

In  1904,  because  of  their  great  services  to 
Western  Canada,  King  Edward  \'II  was  graci- 
oush-  pleased  to  add  the  word  "Royal"  to  their 
title.  And  all  who  know  anything  of  the  work  of 
the  force,  feel  that  the  honour  was  well  deserved. 


THE   CONNECTING  LINK    BETWEEN    EAST 
AND    WEST 

Both  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  British 
Colund)ia,  you  remember,  had  entered  confedera- 
tion on  tile  i)ronu"se  of  being  connected  by  rail- 
road with  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
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As    early    <is    ).S7(),    ihc    liiic     In-lwcrii     the 
Maritime     rroviiues    and     (Juehec— called     the 
Intercolonial— was     completed,      beiiiK     opened^ 
on    [dominion    I)<i\    ol    that    \ear. 

The  building  ot  that  line  had  been  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter.  Hut  to  build  a  line  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  across  the  seemingly  impass- 
able Rockies  was  a  vit\-  different  undertaking. 
In  spite  of  the  prcMuises  that  had  Ijeen  p-  ,  le,  the 
government  hesitated.  The  line  was  to  have 
been  completed  within  ten  >ears  ol  British 
Cokunbia's  entrance  into  the  I'nion.  When 
four  years  had  passed  and  little  had  hwn  done, 
British  Colund)ia  grew  restless  and  threats  of 
leaving  the  I'nion  were  made. 

At  last,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Charles  Tupi)er,  who  was  Minister  of  Railways, 
whilst  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  Premier,  it 
was  decided    that  at   all  costs  the  line   must  be 

built. 

A  Company  was  formed—  called  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Syndicate — many  of  whose  mend)ers 
bore  names  that  to-day  are  household  words  in 
Canada.  Backed  by  the  government  and  given 
large  grants  of  land  and  of  money,  these  men 
guaranteed  to  build  the  great  line  within  ten 
years.  They  proved  belter  than  their  word. 
They  built  it  in  five. 

'I^!.  '-.!-...      -.-.-•-.•      l-.i^i!!!!l       ft-.'-.SIl      1».;-.t|-!      .'MlfK:      '!*       tllO 
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same  time.    Except  for  the  portion  north  of  Lake 
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Superior  wluTc  llu  rt  ire  ■^rvA\  rlilTs  of  rrd  ;^i.iipf<" 
the  building  ol  he  casU-rii  scttioii  w.is  a  sini|)U- 
(•ii()iii;li  inatttr.  lUil  think  what  it  was  to  biiihl* 
thi-  liiu-  across  thi'  Rockies!  ("linings  liad  (o  be 
bhisted  throii;<h  the  iiioinitaiMs,  huj;e  caiiNons 
and  chasms  to  be  bridged,  rails  hiid  hnnl\-  by 
the  side  ot  rushing  rivers  or  roarini;  mountain 
torn-nts,  mountains  to  be  cUmbed  in  endU'ss 
l()oi)s  and  /it^zaiis!  In  a  country  so  youn^  and  so 
thinly  pojjulati-d  it  was  a  trc-mendous  under- 
takinii,  ami  shows  what  faith  the  builders  had  in 
the  future  of  the  Dominion. 

The  task  was  completed  in  N<nend)er,  1885, 
when  the  tw(;  ends  of  the  line  met  at  CVai^el- 
lachie  in  the  Rockies,  and  Donald  Smith  (Lord 
Strathcona)  dro\e  in  the  last  spike. 

To-dax,  when  we  realize  what  the  (M'.R. 
has  done  for  this  country,  we  can  hardly  ^ive 
too  much  honour  to  the  men  who  had  faith  and 
vision  enough  to  plan  and  carry  out  at  that  time 
such  a  great  undertaking. 

Widely-separated  parts  of  the  Dominion 
were  by  it  brought  into  close  and  intimate  ttnich; 
all  along  the  line,  land  was  rapidly  taken  up  by 
new  settlers;  and  soon  the  great  wheat-helds  oi 
the  middle-west  were  opened  up  to  the  markets 
of  the  worUl. 

Manitoba,    once    so    isolated,    was    now    the 


centre   oi    the    I  dominion. 


What   changes   iiom 


the  davs  o 


f  the  Selkirk  settlers!     Then,  if  one 
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of  llu'iii  l)()iij;ht  a  hcax  \-  article  (such  as  a  stove) 
in  Montreal,  it  had  to  l)e  shijiped  first  to  l^nj^hind 
•and  from  there  to  Hudson  Bay  ere  it  could 
eventuall}  reach  the  purchaser  on  the  Red 
River. 

Now,  the  (M'.R.  has  steamships  on  Ixjth  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  it  is  possible 
te  ^o  ri^ht  around  the  \v(jrld  on  an  "all-red" 
line.  Canada  has  thus  become  the  great  high- 
way of  the  British  Kmpire. 


CIIAI'IKR   XII 
THE    NORTH  WEST    AGAIN 

THE    SECOND    KIEL    REBELLION 

Soon  after  Manitoba  bccanie  a  part  ot   the 
Dominions,  settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
Britain,    Russia,    C.ermany,    Sweden,    Iceland 
be^an  to  flock  inlo  that  province. 

As  these  kept  coming  in,  many  ol  the  half- 
breeds  who  loved  the  wild,  w^andering  life  of  the 
hunter  which  this  incoming  civili/.ati(Mi  was 
making  impossible,  sold  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  the  government  had  generously  given 
them,  and  moved  still  farther  west. 

They  followed  for  the  most  part  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Saskatchewan,  and  took  up  land  in 
long,  narrow  strips  upon  the  river's  banks, 
where  already  were  thi-  reserx  es  of  a  number  ot 
their  Indian  friends. 

Rut  even  here  the  settler,  in  his  "prairie 
schooner."  follow<'d  them,  and  as  the  Indians 
and  the  half-breeds  saw  gradualh'  disappearing 
the  herds  of  buffalo  that  at  one  time  used  to 
darken  the  plains,  a  feeling  of  irritation  grew 
i\\)  against  these  new-comers  who  were  so 
changing    iiie  lin-  <'i    t'"'^    {jraines. 
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They  had,  or  cht  they  had,  other  liriov- 

anccs  also.  ThoiiL,.!  {\\vy  sent  many  petitions 
to  Ottawa  concernini;  these,  the  ministers  there 
s(.  constantly  put  off  .uivinii  them  any  satis- 
factor}'  answer,  that  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
the  leader,  became  commonly  known  amongst 
them  as  "Old  To-morrow." 

At  len;4th,  in  their  dissatisfaction,  they  be- 
thought them  of  their  f(jrmer  leader,  Louis  Riel, 
now  teaching  in  a  Jesuit  school  in  the  States. 
He  quickly  responded  to  their  recpiest  to  come 
to  them,  and,  carried  away  by  his  vanity  and 
andjition,  soon  had  dreanis  (;f  being  the  ruler  of 
the  Xorth-West. 

Making  his  heackpiarters  at  Hatoche,  he 
once  again  formed  a  Provisional  (lovernment 
with  himself  as  its  head,  and  with,  as  his  second 
in  command,  one  Oabriel  Dumont  who,  though 
unable  to  write  his  name,  was  a  nested  buffalo 
hunter,  and  a  great  leader  amongst  the  half- 
breeds. 

Dumont's  first  act  was  to  seize  a  (juantity  of 
government  stores  at  Duck  Lake  and  of  private 
ones  at  Prince  Albert,  and  when  .i  body  of 
Xorth-West  Mounted  Police  with  some  Prince 
Albert  \'olunteers  went  to  check  him,  these 
were  driven  back  and  twelve-  of  llu-ir  nundxT 
killed. 

The  news  of  this  when  Hashed  across  the 
wires,  roused  all  Canada,  and  within  three  days, 
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Nolimtccrs  rroin  (Jiu-bcc,  Montreal,  Kiii!j,sl()M 
and  TonMilo,  led  by  ('.eiRTal  Middlelon,  were 
on  their  way  West. 

Fortunately  the  railroad  was  so  far  com- 
pleted that  it  carried  the  soldiers  the  ^^reater 
|)art  of  the  way. 

Meanwhile  the  rebellion  was  spreading.  Riel 
had    been    secretly    stirrinti    up    the    Indians    to 


^^ITED 


leave  their  reser\ cs  and  iio  on  the  war-path, 
and  thoui^h  many  refused  to  listen,  he  had  been 
joined  b>  Hi.t;  Hear,  a  chief  wIkjsc  reserve  was 
bt'tween  Fort  Pitt  of  the  Mounted  Police  and 
the  little  settlement  of  Frog  Lake. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1885,  some  of 
P)ig  Bear's  braves  attacked  the  settlement, 
shooting  down  a  nund)er  of  men — amongst 
them    two   priists     and    capturing   others,    with 
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their  woiiu'ii  and  children.  'I'hc  hall-breeds,  how- 
ever, to  their  credit,  rescued  some  of  the  women 
and  children,  giving  their  ponies  in  ran&oms. 

The  Indians  next  turned  south  to  attack  Fort 
Pitt,  which  was  commanded  by  F^rancis  Dickens 
(son  of  the  .yreat  novelist).  He  managed  to 
drive  them  back,  but  the  wooden  fort  was  too 
frail  for  a  loni;  defence,  and  he  had  only  twenty- 
three  miMi,  s(j  after  destroying  everything  that 
might  be  of  any  service  to  the  enemy,  he  re- 
treated down  the  river  to  Battleford. 

By  this  time  the  rebels  had  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires,  and  every  settlement  was  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  dread,  not  knowing 
how  things  were  going,  or  when  an  Indian  band 
might  attack  them. 

Aliddleton  had  now  arrived.  Dividing  his 
men  inttj  three  companies,  he  sent  one  against 
Big  Bear  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Pitt;  another 
toward  Battleford,  near  which  town  was  the 
reserve  of  Pound  maker,  a  great  Oee  chief; 
the  third  he  led  hrmself  against  Batoche,  the 
rebel  lieadciuarters. 

After  a  march  ui  nearly  tw(j  weeks,  his  party 
came  up  to  the  rebels  slrongh  entrenched  and 
commanded  by  Dumont.  In  the  skirmish  that 
loilowed,  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  but  in 
the  night    the  rebels  fell  back. 

(  )n     ln(>    .1  i-ri  \;i  i    ol     tlic    iw.-ii     ln-iixiin,.-    ...^    (K^ 

supplies.     Middleton     started     in     pursuit,     and 
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wlu'ii    Batuchr    caiiK-    in    siiiht,    llie    signal    tor 
attack    was   ^\\vu.      But    the   rebel    torces   were 
hidden    in   lon^    hues   of   trenches   cleverly   con- 
cealed, and  at  the  firsi  volley  they  rose   suddenly 
out  of  the  earth,  as  it   were,  and  returned  a  hot 
fire,  causing  th"  line  of  the  startled   volunteers 
to  waver  {ur  a  moment.    But  only 
for   a    moment.       Ra.lyins,    they 
stood   their  ground   like   old    sol- 
diers,  and  thout^h  it    took   them 
three  days  to  do  it,  they  at  length 
drove  the  rebels  from  the  last  of 
their  trenches.     A  few  days  later, 
Kiel  surrendered,  though  Dumont 
escaped  to  the  States. 

C'olonel  Otter,  who  was  lead- 
ing the  central  party  marching 
toward  Battieford,  had  had  a 
disastrous  engagement  with  some 
ol  Poundmaker's  braves.  But 
shortly  afterwan.^,  Poundmaker 
and  his  Indians  came  into  Battieford  and  laid 
down  their  arms,  the  chief  claimiiig  that  his  men 
would  never  have  fought  had  the>-  not  been  first 

attacked. 

Only     Big     Bear     now     remained     at     large. 

(k'nerai    Strange,    who  had   been   strengthening 

Edmonton,    near   which   post    there   were   many 

•  Indian  reserves,  now  marched  eastward  toward 


Hu;  Hkar. 


Fort   Pitt,   where   Big   Bear  was  still  encami 


)e(l 
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\\  lu'ii  tlu-  chict  retreated  iiorthw  ani,  (•arr\iiii> 
liis  caplives  with  liim,  xolimieers  l"n>in  the 
(liHereiu  parties  lornied  iKiiij^  (-(jlumiis  and  went 
in  hut  pursuit,  chasing  him  hundreds  oi  miles. 

Though  they  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
captives,  the  \vil\'  Indian  himself  escaped,  taking 
refuge  in  the  marsh  hinds  of  the  far  \orth. 
There  it  was  derided  to  K'ave  him  and  see  wliat 
starvation  wouhl  do.  As  was  exi)ecte(l,  he  was 
at  lent;th  force<l  southward,  where  early  in  July 
he  was  captured  by  some  Mounted  Police  who 
had  been  on  the  watch  for  him. 

The   rebellion   was   now   at   an   end,   and   the 
volunteers  at  once  turned  homeward. 

Alter  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  Kiel  was 
found  tiuilty  of  treason,  and  was  executed  at 
Regina  in  November  along  with  eight  Indians 
who  had  been  leaders  in  the  Frog  Lake  Massacre. 
The  two  chiefs  wer(>  each  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  prison. 

Nearly  live  thousand  \-olunteers  had 
answered  the  call  to  arms,  and  man>-  thousands 
more  would  gladly  have  gone  had  there  been 
need.  This  united  effort  of  so  many,  both 
I-rench  and  ICnglish,  and  from  different  parts  of 
the  c()untr\,  did  much  to  strengthen  the  new- 
sense  of  nati(jnhuod  (if  the  \(ning  Dominion,  so 
that,  as  often  haj^pens,  out  of  evil  came  good. 

.Moreox'er,     it      made     the     (  .ox  iM-tini<.nt       .f 
Ottawa    re-ilize   that    there    must    be   no   further 
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delay  in  iii(|uirini;  into  llu-  .uricvaiucs  ot  liu> 
liair-l)rt'C'(ls.  As  a  rc-sult,  litlc-dft-ds  were 
pnjinptly  i^iven  tiieni  for  their  lands,  and  in 
addition  the  North-West  Territories  were  al- 
hnved  to  send  niend)ers  to  represent  them  in 
the  Ottawa  parliament  as  did  the  provinces. 
A  coui)le  of  years  later,  they  also  were  ^dven 
a  parliament  of  their  own,  which  met  at  Regina. 
As  a  greater  safeguard  against  any  further 
disturbance,  the  nuiuher  of  Mounted  Police  was 
increased  from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  had  been  drawn  by 
the  rebellion  to  the  Canadian  Xorth-West,  and 
a  steady  stream  of  settlers  now  began  to  pour  in. 
Ae  the  government  had  given  a  grant  ot  land 
to  each  member  of  the  ^ield  force  who  had  bt-en 
in  active  service,  amongst  the  earliest  settlers 
were  some  of  these  volunteers. 

By  1900,  the  population  of  the  four  terri- 
tories—Athabasca, Alberta,  Assiniboia  and 
Saskatchewan — had  so  increased  that  they  be- 
gan to  clamour  for  the  status  of  provinces,  and 
five  years  later  the  four  were  made  into  two 
provinces,  and  entered  Confederation  as  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  with 
Regina  and  Edmonton  as  their  respective 
capitals. 
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CANADA  TO  DAY  AND  TO  MORROW 

Sir  W'iltn'd  l.^iiricr.  for  so  loiii;  the  noniinion's 
:rcat    Lilicral    I'rcmici,   is  reported   to  liaxf  said 

( )ii  one  occasion  : 
■' The  lOtli  ci'ntiir\- 
w  as  the  century  of 
the  I  niled  States. 
I)U  t  t  h  e  2  0  t  h 
centur\  heloni^s  to 
(  an.uhi." 

When  we  h)ok 
at  the  vast  strides 
lliis  coiini  >  has 
nia(h-  since  Con- 
t eiler.i  lion,  and 
especiallN  in  llic 
last  titteen  xcars, 
wi-  teel  there  nia\' 
l)c  t  r  11  t  ii  in  his 
words. 
l(K'as  with  re-ard  lo  Canada  lia\c  chanticd 
siiuH'  tlie  (la_\s  w  lien  a  I'"rench  wit  scoCtinsLiK' 
spoke  ol  ii  as  "only  a  few  arpents  (acres)  of 
siiou  ;  t)V  uiieii  iiiiiaiii  >eiionsl\  coiisidc-red 
exchan.uinu  it  for    he  little  l>laiid  of  C.uadaloupe. 


Jill    Ivu.iii   Hon,  Sir  W'ii.i  kid  I.\i 
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To-d.iN.  (".III. I. la  i-  (omiii:-:  into  \uv  own. 
Can.ulian'-  .nc  l)cuinnin:<  lo  rtali/f  lliat  ll)>'y 
liavc-  a  ••;-;<.(Hlh  lu  ril.i^r/'  And  [hr  n-i  ot  tlu- 
world  i>  l)CL;innin:4  t«)  rrali/*'  it   l""»- 


LiMui  uiNc; 


T')-da\,  \vlu>rcvcr  y«.ii  travel  in  Canada. 
v,,n  iind  a  not.'  ot  hoprtnlncss.  l-.ach  part  nt 
the  connirv,  Innn  tl.r  Sydncys  to  XicK.na, 
l(H-ls   that    tlu'  tutnrc-  ha^   .unat    thini:>   in  store 


lor  It. 

If    we   con^idiT   for   a    nionicMil    a    tc-w   ( 

.•   .1  • ....:.>,-,..     \>i.  ^ti  ill   liiK 


th( 


.1    tni 


rcsoui  I  V-  "1    * 
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think,  that  there  is  M)n)e  -round  for  tins  taitli. 
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\<)\a  Scoiia,  our  iii(»--t  easterly  province,  li,is 
drawn  niosi  of  hw  wcalih  liom  ilu'  sea,  a^  her 
mollo  i)roii(II\  declares.  '!"lie  lisli  lornis  the 
central  l\'atiire  of  her  co.it-of-arnis,  for  her 
hsheries  are  the  most  extensive  in  C^iiiada.  Pmt 
she    has    nian\-   other    sources    of    wialth,    from 


VVi:ak\i.s,  Si.   John,   N.l:!. 

the  coal-fields  of  Cape  Breton  to  tlie  ricli  orchards 
of  the  Annai)olis  valley.  Her  cai)ital,  Halifax,  is 
one  of  the  world's  great  harbours.  Some  day 
perhaps,  the  three  Sydneys  may  form  one 
"(ireater  Svdney." 

IVince     Hdward      Island,     described     n(jt     a 

renliir\-     ■>ir,\     -i^-     "  «l-..>*      ^ ii..     i. 

■■-"'       "•  '  -•■■•^■■■i.      ;.i-Vi;ii\      iU  ap     OI      ^aiui, 

rock  and  swamj)  in  the  C.ulf  of  St.  Lawrence," 


H 
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is  .low  rallc.l  llu-  "Cardcn  of  thr  Culf."  Ami 
a  ^anlrn  il  mvius,  in  ii-  ^\ulv\,  n-sttiil 
l„aulv.  Small  as  tlu"  island  is.  it  is  the 
most  drnsrly  popnlatrd  ol  all  the-  provinces. 
ICvcn  tluR-.  wluic  tarniin;^  and  the  oyster 
lishery  have  been  m)  loni;  eoiitentedly  and  sue- 
cessfulU    ean-ied   on.   a   new  indn^trv  ha-  spmiv^ 


FlSIIINO    HOATS.    St.     ANDKIiWS. 

up.  Today  the  Island  is  all  excitement  over 
the  success  of  its  recent  venture  in  black  and 
silver  fox-farming. 

What  her  hsheries  are  to  Nova  Scotia, 
lumbering  is  to  Xew  Brunswick.  And  because 
of  the  moose  and  caribou  that  haunt  her 
forests  and  the  salmon  that  leap  in  her  rivers, 
that  province  is  cuusiuerea  a  syLn  toiiiaii  = 
paradise. 


il 


.'.(Ili 
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It^  cliicl  ciiN,  St.  John,  is  one  (»|  our  tliric 
Ki'i'.itcsi  harhonrs,  aiid  has  loii;^  hern  the  cliiif 
w  inter  |)(»rt   lor  ( "aii.id.i. 

In  tlu-  old  |)ro\in<c  ol  (Jiicini,  \\lii(h 
at  one  time  was  i^ixcn  up  almost  wholK 
to  tarmiiii^,  new  iiidiislricM  arr  si)riii.v;iiij;  up 
(•\  crxw  luri'. 


\\'||AK\'I-S,     MON  I  RKAI,. 

Could  ja((|uc's  ('artier  sail  u.p  the  St.  Law- 
rence to-(la\  ,  w  hat  ania/iiiK  ciunr^es  he  would  see! 
W'lun  he  tried  to  i;o  from  Ouebee  to  Montreal, 
his  small  ship  urounded,  nou  rememlu-r,  and  he 
and  his  men  had  to  lake  to  the  boats. 

ro-da\ ,  js^reat  ocean  liners  ,^ail  riuhi  up  lo 
Montreal  without  ditruultN,  tor  the  channel  has 
been    widened    and    deepened    and    marked    out 


n 
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by  l)ii()\>.  krccntly  all  ill)  tlu'  Si.  Law  rciuc 
tin-  i)ath  ol  llu-  ship-^  h.i>  lurii  lil  by  i-Uctric 
lights,  >()  ihat  sailing,  can  now  br  doiu-  as  satrl>- 
!)>•  iiiulil  .IS  b\-  (la\  . 

Ill  i)la(cM.I'  thr  ii)vv>[  lh.it  tluii  nut  ihc  waUr's 
ed^c's,   wi-   now   srt'  at    Moiilnal    t.ill    (.hiiuiuN  s, 


Er.KVATORS,  Fort  William,  Ont. 

huge  grain  elevators  and  lofly  buildings,  with 
church-spires  in  the  background.  The  docks 
arc  full  of  shipping;  everywhere  there  is  stir  and 
bustle.  Here  grain  is  pouring  in  yellow  streams 
into  the  holds  of  some  ships;  there  great  cranes 
are  lifting  bales  of  merchandise  out  ot  others  and 
the  wharves  are  piled  high  with  ln)xes  and  barrels. 
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N(,l  (,nlv  in  Moutrral.  but  rlsc-whcrr  in 
„u.  pn-vina',  ^real  changes  aiv  tak.n^  ,.lace 
It  srnns  as  ihon'^h  Qu.Ih'C.  xvilh  hrv  vast 
nonlurn  toR.sts,  h.r  a.ricnHural  n-s..urcvs 
an<l  lur  trc-nu.n.h,n.  water  (...wrr,  wm"  l.m.ml 
to    lHT..nir    tin-   i^rrat    industrial    cx-nlr.    ul    tlu- 


)()nunH)n 


/*r.i^ 


•^'^<   'I'fe'^sr*:?^;^,^; 


JV^' 


Rkai'ini;  Wiikat,  Wisikkn   Canada. 

O.Uaric.  has  olte-n  Ikvu  called  the  Banner 
Province,  because  ihouiih  so  much  younger  than 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  dale  l)ack  to 
French  davs,  she  has  oulsirii)ped  them  all.  Her 
resources  are  endless  forests,  niin<-s  and  water- 
ways and  some  of  (he  richest  i^rain  and  Iruit- 
larminu  land  in  thr  l)omini..n.  Nowhere  else 
in  C  anada  can  one  hnd   so  many  thnvuig  towns 
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full  of   luauliful    homes,    i.ulicalini;   a   ih'o1)K'  at 
once-  industrious  and  proiiressivc. 

if  w(-  pass  from  Ontario  to  Manitoba  hy  way 
,,t"  i'ort  William,  wr  shall  sci-  the  greatest  i^rain 
elevator  in   the  worhl,  and  to-.lay,  by  <'ur  long 


Town  of  Ckkkswoop,   HC 

canal  svslc-m.  the  grain  loadrd  at  Fort  William 
may  bo  scmU  bv  walc-r  all  the  way  to  luiropc. 

When  we  reach  Manitoba,  we  have  come  to 
the  hrst  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces.  1  hesc 
lauds  Sir  C.eorg.'  Simpson  in  his  time  declared 
t„  be  "unsuitable  for  cultivation."  To-day  they 
are  the  granaries  of  the  Kmpire! 

•JO 
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Aiul  they  arc  1)Ul  in  tlu-ir  infancy.  It  is  only 
thirty  \cars  sinci'  tlu'  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
laid  its  main  line  through  thcni.  That  Com- 
pany has  now  a  network  of  railways  there,  and 
two   other   lireat    lines,    the   Canadian    Northern 


li\  i:  Tiku  SAM)  LANS  OK  Salmon,  \k\v  Wksiminstkr,  B.C. 

and  the  (irand  Trunk  Pacilic,  are  on  the  way  to 
completion. 

rile  Canadian  Northern  is  now  opening  up 
the  \  .dU'\  of  the  I'eace  Ri\  cr  (tlu'  ri\(.-r  by  which 
Alexander  Mackenzie  ri'ached  the  Rockies)  and 
that  district  is  said  to  contain  some  of  the 
richest  farming  land  in  the  Hominion. 

To   th(-e   wide-stretching    Prairie    Provinces, 
the  coming  ui  the  railroad  is  the  all-important 
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thing.  Math  lu-w  lim-  ()i)i'ns  up  fresh  It-rritory, 
causes  new  settU-rs  to  come  in  and  l)rini;s  into 
touch  those  actually  there.  "With  the  laying 
of  'he  first  rail,"  says  one  of  these  settlers, 
"the   colonists   sang   and   wept   for  joy." 

When  the  line 
is  conipletetl  be- 
tween Winnipeg 
and  Hudson  Bay, 
much  trade  with 
E  n  g  1  a  n  d  will 
doubtless  follow 
the  old  fur-trad- 
ers' route — taking 
onh  days,  how- 
ever, where  once 
it  took  months,  if 
not  years. 

Hut  the  prair- 
ies nvv  not  wheat - 
fields  alone.  In 
many     parts     are 

huge  cattle  -  ranches,  where  roam  horses, 
cows  or  sheep.  There  are  mines,  too,  and 
no  doubt  time  will  reveal  many  other  re- 
sources. 

British  Columbia,  our  most  westerly  province, 
is  also  only  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  her 
great  possibilities.  With  her  hue  climate,  her 
inexhaustible  forests,  mines  and  fisheries  and  the 


Qleen  Victoria. 
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incrcasiiin  luimhir  ol'  lu-r  triiit-fanus,  slu'  may 
some  (la\  take  tlu'  lead  ainoiii^st  the  proN  Incrs. 
Nor  must  we  foruit  that  in  addition  to  the 
nine  provinees  there  are  the  almost  unexplored 
North-West  Territories,  and  the  Yukon  with  its 
gold-fields.      It,  too,  now  sends  a  repnsentative 

to    the    Dominion 
parliament. 

Hut  h  a  p  |)i  1  y 
Canada's  de\c'iop- 
nient  has  not  been 
entirely  along  ma- 
terial lines.  Th.^ 
churches,  especially 
in  the  newer  west- 
ern i)arts,have  done 
and  are  doing  a 
splendid  work.  Op- 
p  o  r  t  u  n  i  t  i  e  s  for 
education  have  in- 
creased enormously. 
Already  even  the  young  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  have  their  own  universities,  and 
these  are  reaching  out  toward  the  people  in  many 
new  and  interesting  ways.  Kvi'r\where  the  love 
ot  literature  and  art  is  steadiK  growing. 

What  is  to  be  the  fut  ure  of  t  ills  young  c'.'untry 
now  so  full  of  i)romise? 

There   was   a    time   when    man\-    thought   its 
destiny  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  American 
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rcM)ul)lic.      Knuland  was  far  off,  and  the  I  nitc(. 
Stales  was  lu-ar,  and  thr  people  ot   the  chfterent 
provinces  tor  a  h.nii  time  had  more  comniunica- 
li„n  witli  the  States  than  with  Britain,  or  even 
with  one  another.      They  traded  with  the  States, 
visited    the 
States,    and 
rtad  American 
l)apers    and 
nuiiiazines. 

B  u  t    wit  li 
the  eoniinti  of 

the   railways 

l)etween     the 

provinces,    the 

more  fre(iuent 

sailings    of 

ocean    liners 

between    C'an- 

ada  and   Brit- 
ain,   and     the 

introduction 

of    the    penny 

postage  between  all  parts  of  the  Emprie,  the 
tie  binding  Canada  to  the  Kmpire  was  greatly 
strengthened. 

All  the  events  of  recent  years  have  tended  to 

deepen  that  bond. 

In    the    Diamond    Jubilee    festivities   of    the 
great     and     good     Queen     Victoria,     in     1807, 


King  George  \'. 
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Canadians  had  a  part.  Tlu-  Dominion  was  repre- 
sented 1)\  her  preniiir,  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  by 
picked  bodies  of  ilie  Militia  and  the  Xorth-West 
Monnted   Police.      Miuh  hononr  was  shown   to 

Laurier,  who  was 
kniujhted,  and  to 
the  Canadian 
troops. 

Similar  bodies 
ot  men  have  gone 
from  Canada  on 
the  occasions  of 
the  coronation  of 
King  Hdward  \'I  I 
and  of  our  i)rescnt 
King,  Cieorge  \\ 
Thus  the  t  w  o 
countries  have 
grown  to  know 
and  understand 
each  other  better, 
and  to  value  each 
other  more. 
When  in  the  last  year  of  the  ninteenth 
century,  Britain  found  herself  at  war  with  the 
Boers.  Canada,  unasked,  hastened  to  send  aid 
to  the  mother-country ;  and  not  a  few  of  her 
sons  lie   buried   in   the  South  African   veldt. 

Now    when    once    again     Britain    is    in    the 
throe?  of  war       and   the   most    terrible   war  the 
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world    has   ever    seen  —  Canada   iVels    that    she, 
too,  is  at  war.     Her  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
has    (U'clared    that    her   hist    nran    and    her   hist 
(h)lhir   shall   be  spent,   if   need   be.   in    the   cause 
in   which    C.reat    Britain   is   en^aijed,  and   which 
Canada  belie\es  to  be    the   cause   ol    rii;ht    and 
justice.     Thousands  of  C^madians  have  already 
^one  to  the  front;   thousands  now  arc  preparing 
to  go;  many  have  already  laid  down  their  lives. 
The    story    of    their    splendid    daring,    courage 
and  steadfastness  — at  Ypres,   Neuve  Chapclle, 
Langemarck  — will     ever    make    the     hearts    of 
Canadians    thrill    with    i)ride,    as    it    has    made 
the   name   "  (\inadian  "    known    and    honoured 

the   world  over. 

It  looks  to-day,  therefore,  as  though  Canada  s 

future  were  indissolubly  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  British  Empire.  H  it  be  so,  it  is  a  noble 
destiny,  and  one  that  would  call  for  all  that  is 
best  in  the  Canadian  people. 

You  know  something  of  our  country's  natural 
wealth,  but  you  must  never  forget  that  a 
country's  greatness  depends  not  upon  her  riches 
in  material  things,  but  on  the  character  and  ideals 

of  her  people. 

The  future  of  Canada  is  in  the  hands  ot  the 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  who  will  be  the  men 
and  women  of  to-morrow.  May  they  be  w orthy 
of  this  great  trust! 
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